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HEN the chairman of your com- 

mittee of arrangements request- 

ed me to prepare and read a 

paper before this Honorable 

Body upon the subject that has so long 

engaged my earnest attention and that of 

many of you for so many years, I confess 

I felt both highly gratified and sincerely 

embarrassed. Embarrassed by the limita- 

tions of my ability to formulate and pres- 

ent to flour manufacturers the pre-eminent 

usefulness of correct comparative baking 

tests. Also embarrassed. by the inherent 

nature, in a business way, of my relation 

to those whom I address, but with the able 

assistance of my coadjutor, Charles H. 
Briggs, I make this effort. 

First, a word with reference to compari- 
sons and standards. 

There is a system of philosophy which 
insists that all is relative and nothing 
absolute. We speak of a thing being bet- 
ter or best, but only by comparison. When 
a teakettle of water boils, we say it is hot, 
and relative to the temperature around us, 
it is hot, but a teakettle of liquid air boils 
on a cake of ice. The iceis relatively hot- 
ter than the liquid air and the liquid air 
boils in consequence of the heat it absorbs 
from the ice. 

In every phase of our human life we 
make use, more or less, of quantitive com- 
parisons and as the material or phenome- 
non becomes better known to us, our 
roughly quantitive expressions become 
more and more accurate and eventually we 
set up standards; weight and length come 
first, wheat grains and the span of the 
hand being standards. Other measures 
follow and at length we are able to meas- 
ure the intensity of the wind in miles per 
hour with considerable accuracy. 

Temperatures are recorded by reference 
to the freezing point of water, electricity 
by reference to the amount of silver de- 
posited from a solution in a given period 
of time and many a modern science grad- 
uates from a subject concerning which a 
few things are probably true, to a true 
science when it is quantitively treated and 
when, by reference to a standard, measure- 
ments can be made. The application of 
measurements to the action of the mind 
in the modern psychological laboratory is 
making even this intangible subject a true 
science. 

The subject of flour testing is hardly yet 
on a scientific basis; in many ways our 
standards, and hence our measurements, 
are as imperfect as when the span ofa 
man’s hand served for a_ standard of 
length; but we are making progress. 

If flour were like iron or cement or most 
other manufactured products, it would 
be an easy matter to establish by law or 
by the enactment of such a body as this 
Federation, a standard flour to be put in 
the hands of official inspectors, but there 
are two difficulties which stand in the way 
of such action. 

First, the well known changes which en- 
sue in a given flour due to aging even in 
the dark in air-tight packages, by which 
color is improved for some weeks, and al- 
so the ability to absorb more water and 
make loaves of larger size. 

Second, the difficulty in arriving at such 
a standard by mixture of several flours. 
It is well known that a mixture of two or 
more flours will not possess exactly the 
average quality of the flours which go to 
make it up. Thetime has not yet come 
when such a step by any millers’ associa- 
tion is to be recommended. 

Inasmuch as flour is, for the most part, 
made to make bread of, the theory of com- 


parative baking tests, in order to locate’ 


the quality in the most tangible manner, 
is, without controversy, the supreme test 
up to date. The correct application of 
the theory is really the gist of the sub- 
ject we have before us at this time and 
will no doubt rise to more or less profit- 
able discussion. 
THE BAKING TEST 


By the baking test, just what informa- 
tion do we seek? What are the essential 
points that are important in locating the 
quality of flour, and what are their rela- 
tive importances? Colorof loaf is proper- 
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ly considered as of great importance. A 
strict consideration of this subject would 
divide itself into two leading divisions— 
first, clearness in dréeS8sing of flour so- 
called or relative amount of minute black 
or brown specks which darken the color, 
and second, true color inherent in the 
endosperm or interior of the wheat berry. 

The second point in locating the quality 
of a flour is the volume of expansion of 
loaf that the flour will give. 

_It is impossible to say which is the more 
important quality—color or volume. It 
depends upon the use made of the flour or 
the market which it seeks. It is impossi- 
ble to express numerically their relative 
value in percentages. One might as well 
say beans tasted 87.4 per cent as good as 
doughnuts or compare in figures the pleas- 


cause of its effect on the keeping qualities. 
Considering the slight attention that the 
moisture of flour receives, it is remarkable 
that so little flour goes unsound. 
MEANING OF ‘‘SOUNDNESS’’ 

The fourth point issoundness. The word 
‘‘soundness’”?’ may mean many different 
things to different millers just as the word 
‘strength’? may mean either absorptivity 
or volume-producing ability. I have al- 
ways insisted in using the word ‘‘unsound- 
ness’? to mean inherent spoiling to a 
greater or less degree and not to mean a 
slight disability such as an absorbed odor 
which would pass off when properly stored 
or aired or during the baking. 

There are degrees and varieties of un- 
soundness in flour just as there are degrees 
and varieties of diseases of man. The 
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ure obtainable at a millers’ banquet and 
that of being an alderman. 

The volume is dependent upon the com- 
position of the flour and especially upon 
the quality of the gluten. The amount 
and character of the gluten stand as prin- 
cipal causes for the volume which the loaf 
will give. 

The third point is that of water-absorb- 
ing capacity. This is directly connected 
with the weight of loaf obtainable from 
a given weight of flour, but the relation 
between the absorbing capacity and the 
percentage of moisture in the flour is not 
such a direct relation as might be thought 
to exist. 

While it is true that a flour containing 
a very low percentage of moisture will ab- 
sorb more water than another flour having 
higher moisture content, very often where 
there is not a great difference in the moist- 
ure content, the drier flour will not ab- 
sorb and hold as much water as the wetter 
flour. 

If the moisture of flours varied between 
wider limits, the determination of the 
percentage of moisture would be a much 
more important point, both because no one 
desires to pay for water in flour and be- 





chemical determination of acidity, moist- 
ure, and soluble carbohydrates and nitro 
genous compounds show the present con- 
dition of soundness and furnish a pro- 
phecy of the keeping qualities. 

By these four points, color, volume, ab- 
sorptivity and soundness, all of the first 


importance, the quality of a flour may be A 


located numerically in such a way, by the 
use of standards and depending very little 
on judgment or opinion, so that without 
seeing the flour itself, the exact quality of 
the flour is known from the tabulated re- 
sults. 

When these four points are known, one 
may say without regard to the source or 
method of manufacture or variety of 
wheat used, that when the flour is used 
for the purpose desired and in the market 
which demands that kind of flour, it will 
give satisfaction. 

There are a few other points of minor 
consideration, but they will nearly all as- 
sort themselves as results of some cause 
which brings about or infltences one or 
more of the four leading points. 

Bread making is subject to various modi- 
fications and the character of our desired 
information may require certain changes 


or treatment under given conditions, that 
it would not require under others. Sup- 
pose we wish to locate the grade or quali- 
ty of a given flour sample in the markets 
of the world, whether for family or bakers’ 
use, or both. Manifestly we get together 
as many samples as possible, the more the 


_ better, from representative mills making 


flour of a similar character; then by care. 
ful and varied experiments, discover the 
best possible formula for general results 
in bread making with this kind of flour, 
Then, with every appliance necessary for 
accuracy, treat all alike so far as possibie, 
weighing materials, measuring time and 
heat, noting any difference in wter used 
in bringing doughs to proper temper, 
weight of the loaves when taken from the 
oven, measure volume by dispi:cement, 
cut and compare with a standard, the 
standard being best obtained by selecting 
one of the best in the baking. Tabulate 
each loaf as to color, volume, wight and 
water used, showing’ by compzrison on 
paper these four characteristics of the 
flour tested and any observations of un- 
soundness. 

Long experience has proven tuat flours 
which best meet the requirements of such 
a test are the brands that give tie best all 
around satisfaction in the mark«ts of the 
world, but such a test may or may not de- 
velop the best possible loaf from cach flour 
tested. 

If, for instance, the gluten of one sam- 
ple be deficient in strength because of its 
quantity or quality, the walls of the gas 
cells in the loaf may not bestrong enough 
to retain the gas generated by the quanti- 
ty of the yeast used, the cells break and 
the dough falls. 

For another sample the quantity of 
yeast may be just right, and stil! another, 
not enough to develop the largest loaf pos- 
sible, and full development of the loaf has 
very much to do with color. 

The formula which shall best differenti- 
ate various flours and bring out their 
qualities and peculiarities is a subject for 
a vast deal of study and labor. A particu- 
lar flour may often, by treatment differing 
from the regular formula, be made intoa 
better loaf than if treated in all ways like 
other flours, but the object of the baking 
test is not necessarily to make good bread 
but to test the flour, hence further specific 
tests are in order to determine the bestdis- 
position of flours out of line with the gen- 
erally popular brands, either in modify- 
ing, in manufacturing or advising the 
consumer in the use of the same. 

IMPORTANCE OF TEMPERATURE 


Let me mention a few of the conditions 
surrounding the making of a correct bak- 
ing test and discuss the necessity for their 
absolute and rigid control. Passing over 
the need for accurate weighing of each 
ingredient, one of the most important re- 
quirements is accurate control of tempera- 
ture at the optimum temperature for best 
results both for yeast growth and baking. 

We have found it absolutely necessary 


_for correct work that the sponge box and 


ingredients should be accurately and con- 
stantly maintained at the optimum tem 
perature and that the even heat should al- 
so be under absolute control. 
THE YEAST 

Yeast isa minute plant and like many 
other plants which have been cultivated 
by man for centuries, it is not so hardy as 
its wild relatives and, therefore, req 
proper media in which to grow and wi 
not stand extremes in pemeperateee 
Again, pure yeast is a necessity. Yeast is 
purchased usually in two forms, -~ 
pressed yeast and dried yeast. Dried yo 
varies greatly in the number of yeast cells 
present and contains relatively ve'y pu 
cells as compared with compress‘! yor 
and requires a long period of time to mu 
tiply sufficiently to produce enous) J 4 
cells to get a dough into vigorous tr 
tation. Hence it is of no use for accura 
work. ts 

Compressed yeast also varies great L a 
vitality and starch addition. We oon : 
tested samples which range from 3,330,0 

(Continued on page 886.) 
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In the old days, it was the custom, once 
every seven years, to wipe off the slate, 
forget old debts and grudges and begin 
afresh with a clean, new record. The 
American milling trade has improved on 
this by establishing an annual jubilee of 
good feeling, when the accumulated stock 
of distrust and doubt is evaporated in the 
atmosphere of restored friendliness and 
confidence and millers return home feeling 
happier and better for having rid them- 
selves of a lot of undigested ill-temper. 


Tuis event is the annual convention of 
the Millers’ National Federation, when 
the millers meet together face to face, dis- 
pute over trade matters in the convention 
meetings and settle a thousand and one 
private differences when they foregather 
during the many opportunities afforded by 
the occasion. These annual meetings have 
become the festival of the American mill- 
ing year, looked forward to with pleasant 
anticipations; recalled, long afterward, 
with satisfaction. Those who doubt the 
virtue of mass meetings of this sort have 
only to attend one of them with an open 
mind to be convinced of their error. It 
will do any miller good to gotosuch meet- 
ings, no matter how great he may be or 
how small his mill and those who habit- 
ually avoid them are certainly missing an 
opportunity for extending their knowl- 
edge of the trade of which they are mem- 
bers. These events have great educational 
value for those who know how to get the 
best out of them. 





THE Milwaukee meeting held last week, 
was not only a -worthy successor to the 
previous conventions held by the Federa- 
tion, but in many respects it improved up- 
on them; largely by the force of cumula- 
tive effort put in motion at the meetings 
in Kansas City, Niagara Falls and Detroit. 
As the full report published in this num- 
ber of the Northwestern Miller proves, it 
was a complete success in every particular 
and those who have had the details in 
charge are worthy of the appreciation 
which has been so abundantly shown 
them. 





. THE papers, the reports and the debates, 
in the convention hall may all be read at 
leisure by those who were unable to attend 
personally. In a measure they give an 
idea of the proceedings but the essential 
part of the whole affair necessarily evapo- 
rates in cold type and should have been 
experienced to be completely understood 
and appreciated. It is an obvious fact 


‘that millers who attended previous con- 


ventions, were present at this; showing 
that, having derived good from other meet- 
ings, they were willing to repeat the ex- 
perience. These were reinforced by a 


greater number than usual who had never 
before attended such meetings. The habit 
is a growing one in this trade, and it as 
greatly to be encouraged. 


OF the entertainment afforded members 
by the hospitable millers of Milwaukee, 
but one criticism can be offered. It was so 
abundant, so generous and so delightful 
that it established a standard which fu- 
ture meeting places will find it difficult to 
equal. It is to be hoped that they will 
not try. After this event, which can 


well be left to mark high tide in the en- 
tertaining line, it will be quite as well 
for subsequent conventions to be content 





INDEED it would be better that it should 
be so, lest the expense and labor incident 
to such an undertaking should cause the 
honor of entertaining the convention to 
become a task which local millers would 
hesitate to undertake. St. Louis has offered 
itself as the place for holding the next 
convention. Should the offer be accepted, 
as it probably will be, it is to be hoped 
that the millers of that city will not feel 
obliged to equal or surpass their Milwau- 
kee brethren. A comparatively simple and 
inexpensive scheme of entertainment, 
tendered in that cordial and hospitable 
spirit for which the St. Louis millers are 
famous, will be quite sufficient to meet 
the expectations of the convention. 


Too much praise cannot be given the 
local committee for its successful effort to 
remove certain objectionable features 
which have occasioned criticism of some 
of the preceding conventions. These fea- 
tures have been referred to in these col- 
umns and the Milwaukee committee was 
urged to prevent a repetition of them. To 
do this thoroughly required moral courage 
and the co-operation of the managers of 
the headquarters hotel. The committee, 
working with the efficient management of 
the excellent Hotel Pfister, succeeded in 
eliminating completely the objectionable 
and obtrusive advertising features, which 
have marred other meetings and it put an 
end to the bad custom of maintaining pri- 
vate bars in various rooms devoted to the 
exploitation of certain machinery and sup- 
ply houses with more enterprise than sense 
of good form. Throughout, in every de- 
tail, the arrangements for advertising, 
while sufficiently ample were under proper 
control and, within definite limits, rigidly 
observed. This gave as much satisfaction 
to the millfurnishers as it did to the 
millers. 


Tue great Milwaukee meeting is nowa 
thing of the past. It has gone into the 
history of the American milling trade as 
an event of real importance and lasting 
credit to all concerned. Beyond the worth 
of the papers and the debates, beyond the 
mere business features of the programme, 
it has won for itself a peculiar and endur- 
ing fame. Out of the courtesy of the Mil- 
waukee millers, their hospitality and gen- 
uine kindlines, has sprung a sentiment, 
the influence of which is imperishable, be- 
cause it is tuned in accord with the 
strings which touch the human heart and 
which never fail to respond to those who, 
with true generosity of spirit, undertake 
to make others happy. . 
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His EXcELLENcY, the President of these 
United States, is very outspoken in his de- 
mand for the ‘‘square deal,’’ and when he 
finds a business organization, a trust, a 
combination or any sort of commercial 
body that, in his opinion, does not perform 
its full duty to the public without prefer- 
ence or misuse of authority, he is after it 
with all the vigor of his nature; threaten- 
ing the awful terrors of publicity, backed 
by the full power of the Federal govern- 
ment, of which he is the head. 


Tuis is all very commendable and fine 
and those of us who believe in justice and 
fairness between the individual and the 
corporation applaud our doughty President 


* until our poor hands ache. We ere ready 


to vote for him for any office he may want, 
to stand back of him in any fight he may 
undertake and to join in praise of our 
Chief Executive who does things. 


In order to be perfectly consistent, how- 
ever, the President should insist that, 
when his government undertakes to do 
anything in the nature of a public serv- 
ice, it shall be carried forward to comple- 
tion in that same spirit of straightfor- 
wardness and unimpeachable integrity 
which he so strenuously advocates for pri- 
vate trusts and corporations. In the inci- 
dent of the California relief work, the 
Northwestern Miller charges a _ gross 
breach of trust on the part of an organiza- 
tion, endorsed and recommended by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, of which his Secretary of 
War, Hon. William H. Taft, is president. 


THE organization referred to is the 
American National Red Cross and the act 
for which it is responsible and which, in 
the opinion of this journal, constitutes a 
breach of trust, is the sale, through Gen- 
eral Greeley, of the United States army, 
of some 50,000 sacks of flour given by the 
people of Minneapolis to the people of San 
Francisco and intrusted to the Red Cross 
for distribution to the poor. 


O7TnER flour beside'that given by Min- 
neapolis was also condemned and sold by 
General Greeley and, as far as the North- 
western Miller is able to learn, it was giv- 
en under like conditions, in trust to the 
Red Cross for free distribution to the 
California sufferers. As the facts and evi- 
dence concerning the Minneapolis flour are 
all that this journal has absolute and posi- 
tive knowledge of, it confines itself, in 
making this charge, to the Minneapolis 
lot, although it is likely that flour origin- 
ating elsewhere has experienced identical 
treatment. 


THE story of this incident is very sim- 
ple. Any honest man can discover where- 
in a breach of trust was committed. The 
evidence in support of the facts here given 
is in possession of the writer and can be 
produced when required. When the news 
came that San Francisco was in need of 
help, Minneapolis responded promptly and 
generously. The Red Cross, recommended 
by the President, in response to enquiry 
addressed to its secretary at Washington, 
said that flour would be welcome, and that 
it should be shipped to its agent in San 
Francisco, who would receive and dis- 
tribute it. 


THE local mills ground the flour at cost 
of labor and wheat and made no profit on 
the transaction, on the express under- 
standing that the flour was to be given 
away. Therailways carried the flour from 
Minneapolis to San Francisco free of 
charge, on the assurance that it was to be 
distributed. Not one cent of expense to 
the fund was incurred by the local com- 
mittee in handling its trust. Everything 
was donated in the. belief that the food 
was to go directly to the hungry people. 


In order to insure proper delivery and to 
avoid any contribution to a congestion of 
supplies,a member of the Minneapolis 
committee went to San Francisco, at his 
own expense, saw Dr. Devine, the Red 
Cross agent, and received his positive in- 
structions to continue shipping flour, as it 
would be needed. When Dr. Devine said 
that sufficient flour for immediate require- 
ments was on the road, the Minneapolis 
representative telegraphed his committee 
to stop shipping. This was instantly done 
and not a pound of flour was sent after- 
wards. The remainder of the fund, over 
$11,000, was sent to Dr. Devine in cash. 


RELYING upon the assurance of the 
President that the Red Cross was responsi- 
ble, the Minneapolis committee naturally 
thought that its work was not only done, 
but well done. It therefore adjourned, 
leaving its chairman to attend to any de- 
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tails that might subsequently come up for 
attention. About six weeks later, the as- 
tonishing. news came that the flour given 
by Minneapolis to the poor of San Francis- 
co had been sold for export to a pool of 
millers and flour dealers at $2.25 a barrel. 
Its value in San Francisco was $5 a barrel. 


Tris act seemed so incredible to the 
Minneapolis committee that it did not be- 
lieve it could be true. It protested vigor- 
ously against it to the Red Cross and was 
informed that the sale had been set aside. 
Owing to the outcry from the press of San 
Francisco and the protest of contributors, 
this sale was annulled and the givers of 
the flour believed the attempt to thus dis- 
pose of it had been permanently aban- 
doned. 


A FEw days later, the chairman of the 
Minneapolis committee was informed by 
the Red Cross that it had authorized the 
sale of the ‘‘surplus’’ flour through Gener- 
al Greeley, by the army method used to sell 
condemned supplies, to the highest bidder. 
The sale was advertised for June 18th. 
Against this, the chairman of the Minne- 
apolis committee emphatically objected, 
urging that the flour was given to the 
Red Cross in trust for the San Francisco 
people; that it did not belong to the Red 
Cross and was not its to sell; that its own- 
ers were the people of the stricken city to 
whom alone it could properly be delivered. 


Tus protest was made to the secretary 
of the Red Cross, in Washington, to the 
agent of the Red Cross, in San Francisco, 
to General Greeley and to the chairman of 
the San Francisco Finance Committee. 
Finally, the President of the United States 
was appealed to; he was told all the facts 
here related and besoughbt to interfere to 
protect the gift of the people of one city to 
those of another. 


In response, Mr. Taft, president of the 
Red Cross and Secretary of War, endorsed 
the act; General Greeley announced the 
sale of the fiour and the chairman of the 
Finance Committee defended it. The 
President of the United States replied 
that he had referred the matter to the con- 
sideration of the Secretary of War. Gen- 
eral Greeley held that the distribution of 
the flour would tend to the pauperization 
of the people. It was claimed that people 
living in camps could not use ‘‘raw flour’’ 
and that it could not be distributed. The 
chairman of the Minneapolis committee 
offered to take back the flour and distrib- 
ute it through other channels. To this no 
reply was made. 


THE ‘“‘surplus”’ flour was sold by Gener- 
al Greeley at a price ranging from $3.16 to 
$3.60 a barrel, an advance of $105,000 over 
the amount it sold for at the private sale 
which was frustrated, but nevertheless, 
since the Minneapolis portion was worth 
at least $5 a barrel, at a great sacrifice of 
value. The successful bidder was the 
Globe Milling Company of San Francisco. 
The chairman of the Finance Committee 
said that the first sale was proposed in 
order to ‘‘help rehabilitate the local flour 
trade.”’ 


Tue day before the sale, 300 delegates 
from the permanent refugee camps of San 
Francisco and vicinity held a meeting in 
the street at which vigorous demands were 
made for the distribution of the flour, the 
method of distributing relief through 
soup kitchens denounced and the claim 
made that flour was being withheld in or- 
der to sell it to speculators in the people’s 
food. Since the sale, the chairman of the 
Minneapolis committee has received a 
mass of evidence from people in San Fran- 
cisco who claim that no proper effort was 
made to distribute the flour, that it was 
doled out by the cupful and that there is 
urgent need for all the ‘‘surplus’”’ flour 
that has been sent to the sufferers and 
sold by General Greeley. 


DEsPITE the protests of both those who 
gave the flour and those to whom the flour 
was given, it has been condemned and sold 
at far less than its real value by authority 
of the Red Cross, to whom it was deliv- 
ered in good faith on the understanding 


that it would be given to the poor, free of — 


all tax and charge. The Red Cross, turned 
it over to General Greeley, and he sold it 
by the order and with the endorsement of 
the Red Cross, of which, William H. Taft, 
Secretary of War, is president, the Presi- 
dent of the United States tacitly approv- 
ing the transaction. 


ALL sorts of excuses can be madeé for 
this action; it can be defended with: great 
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sophistry'on the score of expediency, exi- 
gency, convenience, policy, ‘‘pauperization 
of the people,’’ and ‘‘rehabilitation of the 
local flour trade,’’ but, brushing aside all 
argument and getting squarely down to 
homely, plain truth, the simple fact re- 
mains, unclouded and unobscured by pre- 
text or subterfuge; the issue is as clear 
and plain as noonday and it cannot be 
avoided by functionaries no matter how 
exalted their position may be. 


ROBBED of all obscuring side arguents, 
the truth is that Minneapolis gave to 
the Red Cross, for delivery, literal deliv- 
ery, to the people of San Francisco, 50,000 
sacks of flour. It was entrusted to the Red 
Cross on the clear understanding that it 
would be distributed among the people to 
whom it belonged. The Red Cross accept- 
ed it on this understanding; it was 
shipped by direct order of the Red Cross 
and delivered to its agent. Instead of dis- 
tributing the flour, the Red Cross, holding 
itin trust, turned it over to General 
Greeley who sold it ascondemned flour, at 
less than its value. 


Tus act was endorsed by Mr. Taft, Sec- 
retary of War, and President Roosevelt, the 
energetic advocate of ‘‘the square deal,”’ 
the intrepid opponent of commercial ir- 
regularity, being in possession of the 
facts, did not lift his hand to prevent the 
diversiom of the gift from philanthropic 
into commercial channels. The North- 
western Miller, therefore, feels warranted 
in charging the Red Cross with a gross 
breach of trust, to which all the others 
who were concerned in the sale or author- 
ized or endorsed it are parties. It further 
believes that the application of the famous 
‘*square deal’’ principle, in order to be 
consistent, should begin at home. 


A SUMMARY 


Minneapolis and Northwest—Some mills 
reported a somewhat better demand for 
flour, but more could see no change. Buy- 
ing is usually is in asmall way for quick 
shipment, as trade looks for lower prices. 
Export trade is confined tosale of few lots 
of fair size of clear to Holland and Lon- 
don. Larger farmers’ deliveries of wheat 
are reflected in receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth. Crop conditions in northwest are 
favorable, but bright growing weather is 
much needed. 


Chicago—Flour firmly held all the week, 
but demand was only moderate and con- 
fined to supplying domestic trade. The 
bulk of the orders was for choice clears. 
Shipping directions were plentiful. 

Milwaukee—A moderately good demand 
for patents prevailed, while good bookings 
of clears were made. Some of the mills 
report a considerable export trade with 
Holland. 

Kansas and Southwest—Dull market for 
flour. Demand limited and confined chief- 
ly to immediate needs. The outlook is en- 
couraging, however, as the wheat crop is 
coming along nicely and it is believed 
quality and yield will be up to average. 

St. Louis—There is reason to think that 
trade will improve materially from now 
on. Foreign bids are getting closer to 
millers’ ideas and the difference is very 
small. Sales were made last week for ex- 
port, but mainly for July shipment. Do- 
mestic buyers were slow to take hold. The 
south is buying in limited quantities. 

Ohio Valley and Southeast—Trade in 
flour rather quiet. Some orders for old 
wheat flour were received, but the buyers 
seem to be waiting almost generally until 
new wheat flour is to be had. There was 
some inquiry from abroad, but no business 
resulted, as offers were considerably out of 
line with the views of millers. 

Eastern — Markets unchanged, except, 
perhaps, that they were a trifle duller than 
in the previous week. 

Canadian—There was a noticeable im- 
provement in Manitoba flours, but not 
specially important business in other 
kinds. Mills did a fair eapose trade, but 
the domestic was only moderately active. 


CABLES 


Glasgow—Rather better feeling prevails, 
but the market still is quiet. Not much 
demand for Minnesota and Manitoba pat- 
ents, and practically no demand for soft 
winters. 

Liverpool—Business of the most restrict- 
ed nature. Buyers lack confidence and are 
looking for lower prices. 

London— Depression continues. Buyers 
show little interest, as c.i.f. prices are too 
far above spot. Business is chiefly in Eng- 
lish flours. 

Amsterdam — Limited trade passing. 
Clear flour a dragging sale. 
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The Minneapolis mills made practically 
the same quantity of flour last week as in 
the week before. The output (week of 
June 23) was 233,005 bbls, against 175,830 
in 1905, and 287,050 in 1904. This week 
there will be a considerable decrease. In 
fact, the mills are hardly running half 
capacity. Today, the indications were 
that they would turn out about 190,000 
Lee for the week. In 1905, it was 190,950 

s. 

Some Minneapolis millers reported a 

slightly improved demand for flour dur- 


ing the week and a somewhat more en-~ 


couraging outlook; but others could see 
no change—buyers holding off for lower 
prices and taking as little flour as they 
could get along with. The latter class of 
millers was decidedly in the majority. As 
a rule, the mills did not sell as much flour 
as they made. However, it appears to be 
acommon condition that the mills have 
less flour on their books and less stored at 
eastern points, than is usually the case. 

On patent, there is not the least. chance 
for export business. Though clears are 
reported dull, some round lots of fair pro- 
portion of first clear have been worked. 
Holland was the largest buyer. London 
took some fancy and first clear. Low 
through rates were an advantage in these 
transactions. 

Feed is easier in price and in less active 
demand. Bran has declined 50c per ton. 
Heavier feeds have held theirown. Sen- 
timent, however, is very bearish. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for patent a range of $4.15@4.40 per 
196 lbs in wood. 

Of the 22 Minneapolis mills, the follow- 
ing 11144 were today (Tuesday) in opera- 

on: 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Geo. C. Christian & Co., Christian mill. 

Consolidated Milling Co., A, C, E, F and H 
mills. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Filsbery-Wersuars Flour Mills Co., Ltd., A 
miu. 


Weshburn-Orostey Co., A, C (one-half) and D 
mills. 

The Phoenix mill will be started later in 
week. * 


REPORTS OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports from 49 outside mills 
(outside of Minneapolis and Duluth) with 
a total daily capacity of 36,325 bbls, show 
that in the week ended June 23, they made 
126,185 bbls of flour representing the con- 
sumption of approximately 568,000 bus of 
wheat), against 112,760 in 1905. 


The attached paragraphs, taken from 
confidential reports, best reflect conditions 
with ‘‘outside mills,’’ the statements be- 
ing arranged according to size of mills: 

‘*Flour dull. Buyers not in sympathy 
with present prices. No foreign business. 
Feed in good demand at full values.”’ 

‘*F¥lour being bought sparingly for quick 
shipment. Foreign bids out of line. Feed 
in good demand.”’ 

‘*Domestic business fair; sold output last 
week. No foreign. Impossible for millers 
and importers to get together on practica- 
ble basis. Feed good.”’ 

‘*Business better this week. Feed about 
75c per ton higher.’’ , 

‘‘Some inquiries from eastern buyers, 
but bids below actual cost of flour. Good 
demand for feed at full prices.’’ 

*‘Note slight improvement in flour trade. 
Feed in good demand at advanced prices.’’ 

‘*Flour dull, though buyers show more 
interest. Had no bids from abroad. Local 
ane Bias car trade takes all the feed we 
make. 


GROWING WHEAT CROP 


Crop conditions in the northwest are 
favorable so far as wheat is concerned, 
and yet more bright, warm weather is 
needed. The weather in the last week 
has been rather cool and cloudy, with 
showers over a good part of the northwest 
since Saturday. Though wheat has made 
fair headway, more sunshine and a higher 
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temperature are essential to its favorable 
development. There bas been so much 
moisture, without sunshine, that the tend- 
ency is for the plant to grow too ran, 

The fact that the farmers are parting 
with their wheat, is taken asa pretty good 
indication that they regard the whet crop 
as in a promising condition. 


OUTPUT AND CONSUMPTIC®: 


The attached table shows the oviput of 
flour and approximate consum) ion of 
wheat by mills at Minneapolis end Du- 
luth; also the output and consumption of 
wheat by 55 ‘‘outside mills’? with « daily 
capacity of 39,220 bbls, on the crop year— 
from Sept. 1, 1905, to June 16, 19(—with 
comparisons (hundreds omitted ‘1 wheat 
consumption): 

—14-5— 


——1905-6—. 
Flour Wheat Flou: Wheat 
bbls 








bus bbls bus 

Minneapolis. . .12,396,485 *355,782 10,725.15) *53,626 
Duluth ........ 867.155 *3,901 552.105 *2,761 
55 outside mills 6,719,820 *30.243 5,488.0.) *27,444 
Totals........ 19,983,460 *89,926 16,766,2:° *83,831 


*Hundreds omitted. 

Minneapolis mills have made :,670,990 
bbls more of flour than in 1904-5; she Du- 
luth mills 315,050 more, and the outside 
mills 1,231,210 more, making an avzregate 
increase of 3,217,250 bbls. 


COARSE GRAIN 


No. 3 white oats sold today at '‘(@1Xe 
over July, but- towards the ciose bids 
ranged from 1@1\4c over. This was due to 
the rise in Chicago September, on which 
prices were based. At the close, No.3 
white oats were worth’ 363c, No. 4 white 
1c less, and No. 3 oats 1@14c under No. 
3 white. Demand is good. A quantity of 
oats has been sold here for September de- 
Nie 3 at 4c under Chicago May price. No. 
3 yellow corn is selling at 48c, No. 3 corn 
at 47c and No. 4 corn at 45@46c. Demand 
is good, with elevators and mills princi- 
pal buyers. There has been a slump in 
barley, and feed is now selling as low as 
38c. The range on feed barley is 38@40c, 
and malting 40@48c. Demand for malting 
barley is good, but on feed is slow. Choice 
rye has worked down from 60c to 5¥c, ow- 
ing to the falling off in price of other 
coarse grain. Fair grades of No. 2 rye are 
selling around 58c. Demand is fair, and 
local millers take most of what is offered. 


OIL CAKE AND MEAL 


Export demand for oil cake continues 
good. The consumption of cake on the 
Continent this year seems to be unusually 
large, and buyers, when bidding, ask for 
prompt shipment. This the mills are often 
unab!e to comply with, as they have been 
sold ahead for some months. Futures on 
cake are a little higher this week. Meal 
is also in good demand. While the quan- 
tity of meal moving is not large, yet it Is 
good for this time of the year. Quotations 
per 2,000 lbs f.0.b. Minneapolis, in car lots, 
are: oil cake, prompt shipment, $25; de- 
ferred shipment, $25.50; oil meal, $25.50@ 
25.75. Raw oil is quoted at 341¢c per gallon 
f.o.b. Minneapolis in car lots. 5 

J. S. Flatland, manager Red Wing 
(Minn.) Linseed Mills: Demand for lia. 
seed oil cake is very brisk for this time 0 
year and prices are unusually firm. ree 
eigners are making very firm bids, _bot 
for present and fall shipment, and indiey 
tions are that prices will rule firm throug 
the coming season. The consumption 0 


oil meal in this country appears to be on 


the increase. 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The mills will generally shut down for 
July 4. 

The business men of Tintab, Minv.. have 
subscribed $7,500 of the $10,000 necessary 
to secure a 100 bbl mill. f 

Charles Espenschied of St. Louis is 
spending a few days at Minneapo's all 
his old home in Hastings. ; 

Burned: Hubbard & Palmer cloves 
at Heron Lake, Minn. Loss, $8,000; ! 
sured. House will be rebuilt at once. 

P. J. Valkeapia, flour importer of 
singfors, Finland, and St. Peters! i 
Russia, was a visitor in Minneapolis 
Monday. ; 

Andrew Law of Crawford & Law, Glas 


gow, Scotland, spent Monday in Minneap- — 
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olis, calling on the Pillsbury company 
and relatives he has here. 

E. W. Arndt of Arndt, Thompson & 
Co., Boston, Mass., eastern representative 
for Geo. C. Christian & Co., was in Minne- 
apolis Monday and Tuesday. 

A dispatch from Ellendale, Minn,. says 
that J. S. Malm of St. Paul has offered to 
invest $9,000 in a flour mill there, provided 
an additional $3,000 is raised. 

The 200 bbl mill at Pipestone, Minn., 
has been sold by James H. Hyde to the 
New (London (Minn.) Milling Co. This 
places it under the head of a Marcus John- 
son mill. 

A. B. Smith of A. B. Smith & Co., 
Springfield, Mass., was on ’change yester- 
day. He was on his way to Perham, Minn., 
to visit the Globe Milling Co., whose flour 
his firm handles. 

B. J. Rothwell of Boston, president of 
the Bay State Millng Co , Winona, Minn., 
and the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mill 
Co., was in Minneapolis on Saturday. 
With him was his little son. 

J. E. Stover, formerly of Minneapolis, 
has taken the position of manager of the 
New London (Minn.) Milling Co., with 
offices at Willmar, Minn. This company 
operates mills at Willmar, New London, 
Foley a:.3 Pipestone. Marcus Johnson is 
president and W. J. Pinney, secretary- 
treasu) 

In the damage suit of A. J. Cummings 
of the Cammings Commission Co., Min- 
neapol'-. against the Edwards-Wood Co. af 


St. Pav’. for libel, plaintiff was awarded 
averdi:: for $6,458. The vindication of 
Mr. Cu:s uings was received with satis- 
faction .t the Chamber of Commerce, of 
which 3 a member. 


M. L. ‘velch, formerly of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has becu engaged as manager of the Ken- 
sington _Minn.) Milling Co. This com- 


pany hi. about 175 bbls capacity, and will 
offer | of its product for shipment. 
Mr. Wich is an experienced, practical 
miller, as well as having a knowledge of 
the busivess part involved in handling a 
mill. 


MSCHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Willism Lang is now with the Winnebago 
Flour AJills Co. at Winnebago. City, Minn. 

Alois Christ], late head miller in the 
Bensou ‘ Minn.) Roller Mills, has gone to 
Seymour, Ind., to work in a mill there. 

Walter A. Scott, ex-head miller of Du- 
luth, wil! act as engineer of the Chaffee- 
Miller Milling Co., which is to builda 
mill at Casselton, N. D 

The Chaffee - Miller Milling Co. will 
build a 59,000 bu elevator in connection 
with its mill at Casselton, N. D. A 250,- 
000 bu house will also be erected at Ame- 
nia, N. D. 

Ray Custenborder, second miller until 
recently with the Elk Valley Mill Co., 


Larimore, N. D., was a visitor in Minne- 
apolison Wednesday. He was returning 
to his old home in Lima, Ohio. 


'_ The report that the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. was to build a large mill in the 


northwest, seems to be without founda- 
tion, save that the management has been 
asking millfurnishers to furnish estimates 
as to the vost of a plant. 


_ F. E. Cawley of the Minnesota Mill Co. 
isin Minneapolis today and states that 
further t an a tentative proposition for 
the Gopher State Milling Co. to take his 
Plant at ‘.ittle Falls, Minn., there is no 


basis for the story that his mill was to be 
leased. 
At the half yearly meeting of the Min- 
eis ‘illwright’s union, officers were 
ted ¢ 


i ollows: Fred K. McKeen, presi- 
Rae: C. thompson, vice-president; W. S. 
ogers, ‘cording secretary; Henry Bach- 
ee ‘uncial secretary; P. M. MeDon- 
ald, tre:- iver; Joseph Desjarden, warden; 
and Jams Cole, conductor. 


nore Ba nett & Record Co. of Minneapo- 
is has ured an order from Bernhard 


Stern & --ns, Milwaukee, Wis., for the 
ae a 40x50 addition to its mill. It 
Th 2€ ti same height as the mill proper. 
e firs sry will be used for an engine 
7 om, a he upper floors for flour stor- 
Age. A > \ engine and boilers will be in- 
stalled. 
fi Fe Q ‘er elevator in southeast Minne- 
a saa ( ated by the Banner Grain Co., 
ae (Cone of two accidents last Wed- 
Fog ohn Iverson fell through a trap 
a ‘ wheat cleaner, and before the 
se luc could be stopped, sustained a 
Z abe rractaas of pe me left leg. Later 
A 5, another 
driven though bie cman had a nail 
WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 
wy losin orice of cash No.1 hard in the 
Hheapolls market today was 858,@86¢c. 
wpe * sales of No. 1 macaroni wheat in 


2 at 71: polls were at 738(¢ per bu, and No. 


Stocks of wheat i 
ae ak n Minneapolis de- 
ite bus in the first three days of 
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Total wheat stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, are 16,148,000 bus, or 8,833,000 
more than a year ago. 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth for the week ending Saturday were 
1,344,000 bus, against 845,000 in 1905, and 
1,180,000 in 1904. 

Stocks of wheat in Minneapolis last 
week decreased 271,000 bus. This makes 
the stock 12,155,000 bus, against 6,448,000 a 
year ago, and 6,328,000 in 1904. 

Receipts of wheat by carloads at Minne- 
apolis and Duluth on Monday and Tues- 
day of this week were 498, against 429 on 
the same days last year. 


Minneapolis mills last week ground ap- 
proximately 1,050,000 bus of wheat. Re- 
ceipts (less shipments) were 782,000 bus, 
against 396,000 in 1905, and 502,000 in 1904. 


Farmers of the northwest in the last 
week delivered wheat quite freely at coun- 
try points. This is reflected in the larger 
receipts at the two important terminal 
markets. At Minneapolis, the week’s re- 
ceipts were 1,081,000 bus, or 291,000 more 
than in 1905: and at Duluth 263,000, or 208,- 
000 more. This made receipts at these 
points half a million bushels larger than 
a year ago. 

Elevator men and others interested in 
the large wheat stocks at Minneapolis, are 
giving considerable attention to the prob- 
able consumption from now until Sept. 1. 
Allowing for the largest consumption pos- 
sible, a Jarge surplus promises to remain. 
This, they expect, will exercise a bearish 
influence on the market. The influence of 
such a surplus would also tend to keep 
spot wheat from commanding a heavy pre- 
mium over the September future. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Forty-nine ‘‘outside mills’’ last week 
shipped 2,015 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 2,285 in 1905. . 


A lot of 1,000 tons of oil cake was worked 
last week by a Minneapolis mill for Ant- 
werp. The cake was routed over the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis and the Illinois Cen- 
tral roads to New Orleans. The rate is 
understood to have been 241¢c, Minneapolis 
to Antwerp, the inland proportion being 
12l4¢c. The cake has already been shipped. 


Through lake and rail rates on flour, 
quoted by agents from Minneapolis in 
cents per 100 Ibs today (June 26) were: 
To London, 24.50; Liverpool, 23.50; Glas- 
gow, 26 25; Amsterdam, 26.00; Rotterdam, 
25.00; Bristol, 27.00; Leith, 27.50; Copen- 
hagen, 28 50; Christiania, 30.50; Antwerp, 
26.50; Hamburg, 2950: Hull, 32.16; New- 
castle, 32.16; Bremen, 30.50; Dublin, 29.00; 
Belfast, 28.50; Dundee 31.50; Aberdeen, 
8250; Manchester, 24.50; Southampton, 
30.75. Rates from Duluth to the same 
eee are 5c less, and from Chicago, 7c 

ess. 

The recent placing of two lots of oil cake 
aggregating 2,100 tons, to gofrom Minne- 
apolis to Liverpool on a rate of 22c per 100 
lbs, created quite a stir in local shipping 
circles. The regular rate was 24c. It was 
to go over the Minneapolis & St. Louis and 
Illinois Central. roads via New Orleans, 
and the inland proportion was understood 
to be 184¢c. The matter was brought up 
in a meeting of railroad officials on Fri- 
day, and is to receive further considera- 
tion at another meeting in Chicago tomor- 
row. In some quarters, it is stated that 
the Illinois Central, in invading this terri- 
tory, issimply getting back at Atlantic 
seaboard lines, which occasionally go into 
the southwest for round lots of grain and 
other traffic. 

A meeting of officials representing rail- 
roads radiating from Minneapolis is to be 
held in Minneapolis tomorrow, to consider 
a readjustment of rates on wheat and its 
products as between Minneapolis and 
southern Minnesota and South Dakota 
milling points. Local millers feel that 
they have presented such a strong case to 
the railroad men that a change in their fa- 
vor is almost certain. What the nature of 
the change will be, if it comes, all profess 
complete ignorance. The outside mills 
which would be affected, have filed a pro- 
test against any change in rates and asked 
that the matter at least be delayed until 
they can present their side of the question. 


A dispatch from Chicago to the Minne- 
apolis Journal says: President A. B. 
Stickney of the Great Western road has 
followed up his charges that the Union 
Pacific road, under its contract with the 
Peavey Elevator Co., is paying the grain 
company rebates under the guise of eleva- 
tion at Omaha, by announcing a reduction 
of 114c per 100 Ibs on grain from Missouri 
rive points to Chicago. This reduction is 
the amount of the Union Pacific allows the 
Peavey company for elevation. It makes 
the Great Western’s rate on corn, oats, 
rye and barley from Omaha, Council 
luffs, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leavenworth 
and Kansas City to Chicago, 93gc_and on 
wheat, 103{c. The rates charged by the 
other limes are i1c and 12c respectively. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Red dog is now bringing almost as high 
a price as is second clear. 


Rolled oats in wood are quoted at $4.35 
per bbl, f.o.b. Minneapolis. In sacks, the 
price is 20c less. 


Cracked corn and ground feed have de- 
clined 50c per ton during the week. De- 
mand is fair. 


Mixed feed made of bran and red dog is 
quoted at $23.50 per ton in 100 lb sacks 
f.o.b. Boston. 


E. R. Freeman of the Copland-Raymond 
Co., New York City, was in Minneapolis 
yesterday. 


A thousand ton lot of season bran is re- 
ported to have been sold in the last week 
at $19 per ton in 100 lb sacks f.o.b. Boston. 


Current prices of feed in mixed cars to 
points in Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa are, 
delivered, 100 lb sacks: bran, $18@18.25; 
shorts, $18@18.25; mixed feed, $21@21.25; 
flour middligs, $21@21.25 per ton. Red 
dog, in 140 lb sacks, $22.50@23, and in 100 
1b sacks, $22.75@28.25. 


Mills are now asking $8 per ton for 
screenings. Some sales have been made on 
that basis. The market on this account 
is pretty strong The average range of 
prices is $7.50@8. It is supposed that, 
since outside mills have few screenings to 
offer, they are sending them out in other 
forms of millfeed. 


Millfeed is generally described as easier 
and tending downward. In the week, 
bran has shown weakness and is quotable 
50c per ton lower. The heavier feeds have 
about held their own and there is no 
change in prices. Red dog has continued 
to show surprising strength. Standard 
middlings are now $1.50 per ton higher 
than bran. The edge seems to have been 
taken off the feed market, as the demand 
from the east is much less brisk. Even 
eastern transit stuff goes slowly. Buyers 
fear a sudden drop in the market and are 
getting along with as little feed on hand 
as possible. The chief demand is for 
mixed-car stuff, and that is large in vol- 
ume. 





WINTER WHEAT CROP 


Kansas City, June 26.—(Special Tele- 
gram.)—The harvest in Kansas is progress- 
ing under highly favorable conditions. 
There are no reports of damage from the 
rains of late last week. In the northern 
ese of the state rains have helped fill the 

eads. Rains in Nebraska have greatly 
improved prospects. Oklahoma threshing 
returns are very satisfactory, both as to 
yield and quality. 

R. E. STERLING. 


*K * 


St. Louis, June 26.—(Special Telegram. ) 
—Rain has delayed harvesting operations 
in this vicinity, but as yet no serious dam- 
age has been reported. It is generally be- 
lieved that the quality of the new wheat 
crop will be excellent. New wheat is be- 
ginniug to move freely and consists main- 


ly of No. 2. 
C. F. G. RArkEs. 
* x 
INDIANAPOLIS, June 26.—(Special Tele- 
gram.)—Fine weather for the wheat crop 
in the Ohio Valley. Harvesting is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. Reports are all fa- 
vorable for a yield of good quality. 
JOHN NICHOLSON. 





Crops in the Northwest 


The Van Dusen-Harrington Co., under 
date of June 23, says: 

We have had a continuous period of good 
growing weather throughout Minnesota, 
the Dakota and Manitoba. There have 
been the usual number of wet spots and 
different sections have complained of heavy 
gorse of weeds. Once or twice there has 

een talk of drouth, but, taken asa whole, 
the growing period has been usually satis- 
factory. 

Small grain is now well stooled with 
strong roots and is ready to ‘‘shoot,’’ wait- 
ing only for warm days. In the southern 
counties of this state and in South Dako- 
ta, grain has aieasey commenced to 
**shoot’’ and barley is heading. 

Our cool, cloudy spring has been less fa- 
vorable for corn, than for small grain. 
Some of the corn had to be re-planted, be- 
cause of excessive rain druing planting 
season. 

Flax seeding continued up to June 15. 
Early sown flax looks very well. The 
acreage in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota exceeds that of last year by about 
five per cent. 

On this date last year wheat stood strong 
and thick and we were receiving reports 
of rust from every part of Minnesota and 
both Dakotas. heat plants showin 
dead and discolored leaves were submitte 
every day, under the impression that they 
were being attacked Ls rust. This year 
we have had no complaints, and in all sec- 
tions conditions seem to be very satisfac- 
tory, but we would like to see some dry, 
cool days before the arrival of hot summer 
weather. 


&09 


Head of the Lakes 


DWIGHT E. WOODBRIDGE, Agent 


Svecial Correspondence 


Duluth-Superior flour output last week 
totaled 17,530 bbls, compared with 20,930 
the week before and only 8,310 a year ago. 

The Duluth-Universal is the only mill 
working this week and an output of about 
4,000 bbls is looked for. 

Last week the mills worked a little 
clears for export, but nothing was done in 
the way of patents. Demand was wholly 
for domestic account, sales however, show- 
ing no enlargement. There has been no 
essential change in prices, market ruling 
steady throughout. Shipping directions 
fell off, compared with the preceding week 
and new business booked was small. Buy- 
ers show no particular degree of anima- 
tion, and purchase only as needs require. 


NOTES 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha road will add 300 feet to its freight 
house in Duluth. Contracts for the work 
have been let. 


Candidates to take the place of the late 
Homer Andrew on the Wisconsin grain 
commission, include H. A. Johnson, W. R. 
Fanning and S. Crumpton, all of Supe- 
rior. Mr. Johnson has the endorsement of 
the Superior Board of Trade. 


Grain receipts last week were very large, 
amounting to 600,000 bus. Shipments 
were still larger, amounting to 1,800,000 
bus, of which 1,249,000 were oats. There 
are now only about 7,500,000 bus of all 
= in store and of oats but 1,000,000 

us. 


M. J. Forbes, president of the Consoli- 
dated Elevator Co. has returned to Duluth 
after a long absence in the east. He went 
away in exceedingly poor health, and bis 
many friends throughout the trade will be 
glad to know that he has come back quite 
well. 


E. T. Evans, one of the old timers in 
lake navigation, and for a long period 
manager of the Anchor Line, has been in 
Duluth and Superior the past week renew- 
ing acquaintances and looking over the 
situation at this end of the lakes. He 
finds conditions tremendously changed 
from the old days. 


The directors of the Duluth Board of 
Trade have recommended a rule that all 
sales of macaroni wheat shall be for the 
delivery of No. 2, thus making that the 
contract grade. There has heretofore been 
no contract grade of macaroni, but the 
trade is becoming so large that it is con- 
sidered necessary. It is believed that a 
very large amount of macaroni will be 
shipped on the new crop. 


There is no change in freight rates, and 
little interest is shown in the fall lake 
trade. Few charters have been made, the 
trade evidently expecting norush for boats 
that cannot easily be filled with no loss to 
the traffic in other lines. The lake fleet is 
now so vast that the addition of a few 
score million bushels of grain to the ton- 
nage moved will have little or no effect 
upon the grand totals. 


O. G. Major of the Northwestern Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, of Hope, N. D., has been 
in Duluth this week, after taking an ex- 
cursion of his friends to Ashland and the 
Head of the Lakes. Mr. Major and his 
exchange are coquetting with Ashland on 
the terminal elevator proposition, and 
that ambitious city has offered a site said 
to be worth $40,000 for a house to be built 
by the exchange. They are also toying 
with Superior, and have been looking at 
some of the idle mill elevators for termin- 
al houses. What, if anything, may be 
done by the organization, is undecided. 
The Superior people are rather’ ae 
pointed that the North Dakota men should 
consider Ashland against them, as an ele- 
vator site, for they had not considered 
their fight for Wisconsin inspection should 
be met by such a response on the part of 
North akota interests, for whom the 
fight was supposed to be made. 


Dwieut E. WooDBRIDGE. 
Duluth, June 26. 





C. E. French of L. Christian & Co., 
Minneapolis: Wesold a fair quantity of 
flour for the week but entirely in domes- 
tic markets. There seems to be a little bet- 
ter feeling, and more confidence evinced 
in the stability of values, caused doubtless 
by the bad weather for crops. There has 
been too much rain in this section—no 
specia] damage done as yet, but it puts the 
crop in a soft condition, and makes it sus- 
ceptible toinjury by unfavorable weather, 
which is almost certain to come in July 
and August as a general rule. We do not 
harvest the best crops in the northwest in 
wet seasons. Before the next issue of the 
Northwestern Miller is out we will prob- 
ably see July deliveries made on that op- 
tion ip this market. Itis very uncertain 
what effect this will have on wheat prices. 
Outside of unfavorable weather, we would 
rather expect to see a little decline. 
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The output of the local mills was in- 
creased considerably last week, the total 
having been 10,810 bbls, compared with 
8,750 the week before, 5,510 last year, and 
1,480 two years ago. 

The flour trade during the past week 
was rather quiet. Some orders were re- 
ceived for old wheat flour, but the trade 
generally seems to be waiting until new 
wheat flour can be had. Deliveries from 
the country were a little more numerous 
than they have been, although farmers are 
reluctant about selling, under existing 
conditions. There was inquiry from 
abroad, but no business resulted, as prices 
offered could not be considered by home 
trade. 

Flour prices were atrifle higher, and 
were quoted as follows: patent, $4.15@ 
4.30; straight, $4@4.20; clear, $3.20@3.45, 
per bbl in wood, f.o.b. Indianapolis. 

For No. 2 red wheat, 87e; for July, 82c; 
and for wagon, 85c were bid Saturday on 
call board in Indianapolis. 

The feed market showed a slight im- 
provement and prices showed some ad- 
vance, mixed feed being quoted at $17@ 
17.50 per ton bulk for prompt shipment. 

Stocks of wheat showed a reduction of 
34,760 bus for the week, there having been 
22,500 bus in stock Saturday in Indian- 
apolis. 

THE WHEAT CROP 


The wheat crop is maturing under ideal 
weather conditions, cool and plenty of 
moisture. Harvesting has begun in some 
sections and with favorable weather new 
wheat will be on the market in a few 
weeks. The grain is reported to be of fine 
quality. 

The weather has been very favorable for 
the growing corn, which seems to be pro- 
gressing nicely. 


FROM THE TRADE 


George T. Evans & Son, Indianapolis: 
The trade continues the policy of waiting 
for the new crop to be fully on the market 
before taking hold. A little inquiry is 
shown in some districts, but on the whole 
the inquiry for flour for future shipment 
is very quiet. Demand for feed for prompt 
shipment is good at prices barely steady, 
however. Farmers’ deliveries and offers 
from country dealers are a little in excess 
of what they have been. The growing crop 
is maturing under ideal weather condi- 
tions and harvesting has begun, so that 
with good weather new wheat will be on 
the market in about two weeks. Farmers 
are very slow about selling; in fact, we 
hear of very little contracting being done, 
as farmers prefer to wait until their crop 
is threshed before taking present prices. 


Acme Milling Co., Indianapolis: Dur- 
ing the past week we have booked a num- 
ber of orders from our domestic trade— 
buyers who wanted a Jittle more old wheat 
flour. Wealso have booked a number of 
orders for shipment as svon as we begin 
grinding new wheat. There is no demand 
from abroad except at prices too low for us 
to accept. Feed has been in fair demand, 
both for future and summer shipment. We 
ran steadily the past week but will be 
down next week overhauling the mill. 


The Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, 
Ohio: The demand for flour continues 
avout the same. Some buyers are order- 
ing out their old orders. The new wheat 
crop is doing fine; the weather condition 
is very favorable. 


The Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio: De- 
mand for flour was fairly good last week, 
so good that we were not able to close 
down for our summer repairs. Millfeed is 
in fair demand but bran for immediate 
shipment does not seem to be in ag.good 
request as for later shipment. Export or- 
ders have not put in an apeearatos to an 
greet extent. Crop conditions are ideal. 

e would say that the harvest wenld be 
on about July 4 inthis section. ~~ 


The Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy; Ohio: 
The flour market continues weak — cer- 
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tainly not improved. Buyers are still hold- 
ing for the decline, which does not come 
and cannot with the small stocks of soft 
winter wheat held for old prices. With the 
change of atmosphere from humid to dry 
and warmer, there is every prospect for a 
large and fine crop of wheat in this sec- 
tion. There is no foreign business and 
none in prospect, very little inquiry be- 
cause we are too far out of line. 
* 

Warren H. Simmons, manager Bemis 
Indianapolis Bag Co., accompanied by his 
family, sailed on steamship Prinz Adal- 
bert, Tuesday, June 19, for Naples, Italy. 
Mr. Simmons will take an extended trip 
abroad, returning home in September. 


JOHN NICHOLSON. 


Toledo 


Special Correspondence 


The output of flour last week was 9,500 
bbls, compared with 10,000 bbls the previ- 
ous week and 11,500 bbls last year. 

The local demand from bakers has been 
sustained during the week and the millers 
report a fair demand and moderate sales 
for production. 

There is a very general belief that an ex- 
port basis is the only legitimate level for 
wheat, but this means at least seven cents 
lower than present price for July wheat. 

Prices for flour are: patent, $4.25@4.40; 
straight, $4.20@4.30; clear, $3.75@4; low 
grade, $3.25. Millfeed lower at $20 per ton. 

Receipts of wheat decreasing, 18,000 bus 
last week, against 24,000 the previous 
week, and 5,000 last year. Total stock of 
wheat here about 140,000 bus. 

The growing conditions could hardly be 
improved upon at present and wheat and 
corn are in excellent shape, but there are 
numerous claims of thin stand of oats. 


NOTES 


C. S. Coup of the Northwestern Elevator 
& Milling Co. has returned from a ten 
days’ visit in New York and Boston. 

The Toledo & Wabash Elevator Co. has 
sold to the Wabash Railway Co. the two old 
wooden elevators known as Wabash No. 3 
and No. 4 respectively. Both elevators 
have been abandoned since Jan. 1, and it 
is understood that they will be torn down 
and the ground used for storage of cars. 


J. T. MATTIMORE. 
Toledo, Ohio, June 25 


Michigan 


Special Correspondence 


There is no improvement in the demand 
for flour and the tone of the market is 
easy and quiet. There is little that can be 
said in addition to the above. The millers 
here are much discouraged over the failure 
of the demand to increase and are ata loss 
to account for the long continued dullness. 
Many mills throughout Michigan are shut 
down because it is impossible to sell flour 
without a loss of ten to twenty cents per 
barrel, and even the grist department is 
dull, being cut into by the sale of spring 
wheat flour by grain dealers who compete 
with the local mills. 

There is no change in the character of 
the eastern buying; it involves only small 
scattered lots and the buyer is usually in 
a burry for his flour. A little strag ling 
southern trade is being done, but the local 
business is about the only line in which 
the mills are doing a fair trade. Spring 








_goods are moving freel 


While there is little lite in wheat flour, 
the rye mills are enjoying a first class 
trade and pies are satisfactory. The 
Lauhoff mill has been running to its full 
capacity all season and there has been no 
trouble in marketing the entire product. 

The mills find a good demand for all the 
feed they can turn out and the market is 
firm. Many orders have to be turned down 
because the intending buyer wants the 
feed before the mill can make the goods. 

The Detroit mills made 12,000 bbls of 
flour last week, compared with 7,000 the 
week before and 12,000 a year ago. 


NOTES 


J. A. Heath of the Emmett. Milling Co. 
was a visitor on ’change last week. 


Clare H. Barrett has purchased H. N. 
Ainsworth’s elevator at Jackson and will 
take possession on Aug. 1. 


H. S. Prince, for twenty years connected 
with fast freight lines in this city and well 
known to all the millers, has left railroad- 
ing, to be a manufacturer. He is succeed- 
ed by H. G. Peckham as agent of the On- 
tario Central Dispatch and Rutland Michi- 
gan Central fast freight lines. 


Robert Henkel and family arrived from 
Europe last week in fine health after an 
absence of five months during which Mr. 
Henkel never once thought of flour or 
other business. The first stopping place 
after leaving New York was at the Ma- 
deira islands and the following places were 
visited in the order named: Cadiz, Gibral- 
tar, the Alhambra, Malaga, Algiers, 
Genoa, Palermo, Naples, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Vienna, Carlsbad, Berlin, The 
Hague, Amsterdam and Rotterdam. Mr. 
Henkel was rather run down by too strict 
attention to business, but returns with 
plenty of health and vigor, and thinks 
there is no country to compare with the 
United States. 

Detroit, June 25. 


Rochester 
Special Correspondence 


So far as prices are concerned, the local 
market is firm and the volumeof business 
for the week is reported to be better than 
last although there is not any great activi- 
ty nor any signsof better conditions in the 
immediate future. Business is normal for 
this season and the millers are by no 
means down hearted at the number of 
shipping directions that are coming their 
way. 

Several baci sales are spoken of at firm 
prices and if the millers would shave the 
prices to any degree there is no doubt that 
the jobbers would show a much greater 
willingness to negotiate. But the manu- 
facturers of all the local patents and lower 
grades are ‘‘standing pat’’ on their quota- 
tions and trusting to time and the inevi- 
table law of suply and demand to bring 
business to a boom without sacrifice. 

From the New York state, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania markets, salesmen re- 
port that jobbers’ stocks are coming down 
to the vanishing point while the retail de- 
mand is fairly strong. From this they ar- 
gue a change of conditions very soon. 

A rainy week has done much to aid the 
domestic crops in Monroe and neighbor- 
ing counties, but the effects of the heavy 
hailstones was worse than at first report- 
ed and in the section of the hail belt havoc 
was raised with the young grain. Even 
the most experienced buyers refuse to com- 
mit themselves as to crop conditions on 
this account. 

There is a greater firmness than ever in 
the winter wheat market, the rains having 
affected the roads and made it almost im- 
possible for the farmers to get into the 
market, although some of them were will- 
ing to draw cs for the first time in sev- 
eral weeks. There has been no change in 
domestic quotations, but this is largely due 
to the fact that there is little grain to bid 
for. One of the largest buyers was able 
to get less than 300 bus this week. 

Prices this week are as follows: white 
wheat, 88@90c; short and long red, 88@ 
90c; oats, 42@44c; rye, 60@65c; barley, 
60c; corn, 65c; patent spring flour, $4.80; 
winter straight, $4.25@4.50; clears $3.50; 
graham, $4; rye flour, $4; bran, per ton, 
$21; spring middlings, $21; winter mid- 
dlings, $23; cornmeal, per ton, $24. Grain, 
at this time last year was selling at 98c@$1. 


ARTHUR E. PARTRIDGE. 
Rochester, N. Y., June 25. 


Nebraska 


Special Correspondence 


Omaha flour jobbers report a week of 
rather indifferent business. The only ex- 
planation offered is that dealers loaded up 
very heavily prior to the recent advance 
of 20c, and aré, therefore, not yet in need 
of supplies. No change in prices has oc- 
curred, the copious rains of last week hav- 
ing checked the heavy advance in the 
wheat markets. Omaha carload prices: 
patents, $3.80@3.90; (local lots, $4.20, with 
two special brands slightly higher) ; 
straights, $3.60@38.70; clears, $3.20@3.30 


JOHN BARR. 








The Omaha cash market has been steady, - 


following confirmation of reports that 
crops had been greatly benefited by the 
heavy rains which were badly needed. 
The one exception has been oats, which 
advanced the latter part of the week when 
the fact became apparent that the crop 
would be short to some extent. Receipts 
continue to be rather light. The range of 
price for the week: wheat—No. 2 hard, 
5@78¢c; No. 8 hard, 70@76c; No. 2 north- 
ern, 77@78c; No. 8 spring, 72@75c; No. 4 
mixed, 65@70c. Corn—No. 8 mixed, 4544@ 
47c; No. 8 white, 47@48c; No. 8 Zellow, 46 
@47c; No. 4 mixed, 4476 @AS Cc. ts—No. 
8 mixed, 3444@36i{c; No. 8 white, 35@ 


87i¢c. 
Conditions throughout the state seem to 
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be practically the same as at the] 

port. Mills are generally running ag 

time, with po limited. Business jg 

reported as only fair, with practically no 

exports. The average prices: patents 

a straights, $3.80@4; clears, $3.99 
CROP SITUATION 


Reports received by the grain dea] 
Omaha from all portions of the state pied 
on one point: that the thorough soaking 
of last week came in time to prevent any 


great damage to the growing crops. Corn 


is a trifle backward, due to the rather cold 
weather which has thus far prevailed, but 
the stand is good and the color excellent, 
The wheat crop is now admitted to be in 
much better condition than was reported 
ten days ago, and it it believed that with- 
out any more set-backs, a satisfactory 
yield will be had. In the vicinity of York, 
reports are to the effect that wheat is now 
safe, no matter what the weather condi- 
tions for the next month. The winter crop 
seems to be practically out of ‘danger, 
while the spring sowing is now in 2 fairly 
satisfactory condition. Oats have been 
hurt to some extent, but’ there are yet no 
reliable figures on the probable cro;). 


NOTES 


The mill at Litchfield has bee: sold to 
R. T. Hulshizer. 


Another heavy rain fell in the vicinity 
of Omaha riday night, giving the grow- 
ing crop its second soaking within the 
week. 

CHARLES E. Durr. 

Omaha, June 25. 





ESPENSCHIED TEA SER¥Y!CE 


The following is a description ci the tea 
service that was presented to retiri «zg Presi- 
dent Charles Espenschied. The <-rvice is 
of solid silver and isa magnificen: produc- 
tion of the silversmith’s art, the entire 
work on the various pieces be.ng hand 
chased. It consists of a tray and six pieces, 
as follows: one coffee pot, one tea pot, one 
tea kettle on stand with lamp, two sugar 
bowls and a cream pitcher. (An accom- 
papying illustration = but a meager 
idea of the beauty and size of the service.) 

The oval shapes of the various pieces is 
carried out in the style of Louis ©! V. peri- 
od. The design of the hand chased work 
is floral, representing roses. One of the 
features of the set is its massiveness and at 
the same time simplicity of design. The 
tray is 31 inches long, and contains some 
excellent engravers’ work, showing on the 
right the Vermilion Falls, at Hastings, 
Minn., and on the left an exact reproduc- 
tion of the Gardner mill at that place and 
which is the property of Mr. Espenschied. 
In the center is a sheaf of wheat. On the 
heads of the wheat is engraved tiie name 
of each state represented in the Federa- 
tion. At the base of the sheaf of wheat 
are the words, ‘‘Many in One.”’ ‘he fol- 
lowing inscription is engraved on the sil- 
ver tray: 


PRESENTED 
TO 
CHARLES ESPENSCHIED 
BY MEMBERS OF THE 
MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERA SION 
in convention assembled at Milwankes, Wis. 
JUNE 1906 
As a token of esteem and grateful appreciation 
of valuable services rendered the iillers 


of the United States during his 
term of office as 


PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERATION 
April 1904 to April 1906 


To the extreme right of the tray, 2 qU0 
tation from Auld Lang Syne is e <rav 
as follows: 


“And there’s a hand, my trusty frie’, 
And gi'es a hand o’ thine; 4 
We'll tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne.” — 


On the left of the salver is the ‘ «dera- 
tion motto: ‘Not for self, but fo: all. 
The entire set is enclosed ina ha: — 
quarter-sawed oak case, being arti: cally 


lined with white silk brocade. ‘\e set 
was manufactured by & Bare 
Taunton, Mass., and was made for exhi a 
tion purposes. It is considered to :° M . 
finest silver tea set ever turned out |» tha 
firm. It was secured from the well-! no 
ewelry firm of Hess & Culbertson off 4 
E uis, who executed the design ©» 

ray. 





In the week ended June 23, the oul 
ments of oil cake from New York cousis 
ed of 9,408 bags, against 18,315 ey 


. ceding week, and 17,998 in 1905. 


cargoes were 4,189 bags to Antwerp | 3, 
to Bristol; 780 to Liverpool; 753 to favre 
and 648 to the Mediterranean. 
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-o millers increased their output 
last week, the total for six days 


being 17,500 bbls, against 7,500 the preced- 
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':, 12,000 the corresponding period 


2,000 in 1904, 12,500 in 1903 and 
1902. ; 
was held firmly all week, but 
ere not advanced, the demand be- 
moderate and confined almost ex- 
to supplying the domestic trade. 
k of the orders was for choice 
vith second clears, patents and 
: following in the order named in 
popularity. The decline in wheat 
‘he week resulted in some shading 
,tions, particularly if the order 
,onsiderable volume, but at the 
feeling was strong, hard spring 
in wood being held at $4.35@4.45. 
1s some export business reported, 
very low figures, and its volume 
sufficiently large to be of more 
ing notice. 


four was firm and in view of the 


he crop has sustained, particular- 
sconsin, was held at full quota- 
(@3.60 for pure white in sacks. 
as a fair local demand from bak- 
ihe eastern inquiry was moderate- 


g directions came in with a fair 
f freedom during the week and 
' prevent accumulations from be- 
irger. 

| was steadily held, ranging from 
25 for spring bran in 100 lb sacks, 
iemand was fairly active. At the 
m feeling prevailed. 


EAT FIRMLY SUSTAINED 


<b wheat opened weak and de- 
: below the preceding’s week’s 
‘otations, under the influence of 
in the west, the closing figures 
her, a gain of 2c following the 
Monday and Tuesday. Crop news 
rally bullish in character after 
f the week and the statistical in- 
was favorably to those who 
incing quotations, a decrease of 
hus being anticipated in the visi- 
against 1,620,000 bus the preced- 
ind 1,494,000 bus the correspond- 
\ last year. Broomhall estimated 
s world’s shipments at 8,000,000 
st 9,775,000 the preceding week 
100 the same time in 1905. Heavy 
insas and Nebraska on Sunday 
ay threw the bulls into a panic, 
»ptances of corn bids being con- 
indicate that the crops had been 
Foreign markets al<o showed a 
ie at the outset, and Bradstreet’s 
1 decrease of 2,300,000 in the 
ible supply, or 400,000 less than 


tinuance of rain, however, 
's that the harvest in the south- 
be delayed and in sections 
grain had been cut, the fall of 
‘used deterioration, and shorts 
0 cover with avidity. Disap- 
eshing returns from the south- 
created a brisk demand and 
‘ipments from Argentina 
i the feeling that the market 
ersold,with the result that cov- 
urday carried prices up to the 
the week. 
ie Of business was fairly large 
‘lions were spread over a suffi- 
h to.induce operations, partic- 
ptember. Valentine again be- 
icuous on the Jong side of the 
{ Wall street bought heavily. 


VATION CHARGES CUT 


e bull by the horns, the Great 
issued a new tariff on grain 
‘souri river to Chicago, show- 
ntinuance of elevation charges 

The elevation charge of 114¢ 

‘ off the 12¢ rate, and begin- 
the rate will be 103¢. The road 
siced that it will transfer grain 

‘own elevator at Kansas City 
se for its shippers. At a spe- 

of the Trunk Line committee 
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the week before, it was agreed to discon- 
tinue the payment of elevator allowances, 
but no date was fixed when this agreement 
should become operative, and officials of 
the other Chicago-Missouri lines are at a 
loss for an explanation of the Great West- 
ern’s action. 


STAR & CRESCENT STARTS UP AGAIN 


After being down for a week while its 
machinery was being placed in order, the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co. resumed 
operations last Monday, and General Man- 
ager W. N. Anderson left on Friday for the 
east, his first stop being at Philadelphia. 
The company’s loss from fire, which dam- 
aged the grain in its elevator, was adjust- 
ed last week. 


NOTES 
Chicago Board of ‘rade memberships 
sold last week at $2,525, an advance of $25. 


Among the visitors at the office of the 
Northwestern Miller last week was Will- 
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being L. G. Blunt, H. A. Field and E. H. 
Parker. The business of the company 
will be to deal in grain and farmers’ sup- 
plies. 

C. H. CHALLEN. 


Milwaukee 


Special Correspondence 


Milwaukee millers reduced flour prices 
15¢ last week, holding on basis $4.40@4.55 
for hard spring patent in wood. Business 
for the week has been light, mills being 
closed down the greater part of the time 
on account of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion meeting. A fair amount of orders on 
patents were received, while clears were 
in good demand, and good bookings were 
made, so mills will be able to run fairly 
well next week. Most of the millers took 
advantage of the shutdown last week and 
made repairs to their machinery. 

Some of the millers report a fair busi- 
ness on export, several small lots having 
been taken for shipment to the Nether- 
lands. No bids or inquiries received on 
patents and the situation remains un- 
changed, with no immediate prospects for 
improvement. 

Rye flour was steady, fancy city brands 
quoted at $3.50@3 60 in wood, with coun- 
try flour freely offered at $2.90 for dark, 
and $3.10 for white, in sacks. Production 
light and business only fair, local and state 
trade absorbing the output. There were 
only a few scattering orders received from 
the east. 

Kansas patents declined 10c. Business 
was dull, the mills have been closed down 
practically all the week. Enough orders 
were received, however, to take what was 
on hand. No foreign trade and millers 
say no bids or inquiries were received. 
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THE MILWAUKEE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


iam Reed, southwestern agent of the Michi- 
gap Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
with headquarters at Kansas City. 

P. J. Valkeapaa of Helsingfors, Finland, 
a flour and feed importer, was in Chicago 
last week. ‘ 

Charles L. Roos of Kansas City and J. 
W. Heywood of Minneapolis were in Chi- 
cago last week. 

Wheat stocks in Chicago private eleva- 
tors were reduced 65,000 bus, leaving ac- 
cumulations in all positions here 210,000 
bus smaller than the preceding week. The 
total is now 3,604,000 bus, against 1,775,- 
000 bus the corresponding week last year. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Kilbourne, 
with a capital of $5,000, was incorporated 
last week at Springfield, the incorporators 
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Millfeed steady, prices holding firm. 
Middlings in excellent demand and selling 
at $1 premium over bran. Shippers were 
in the market and were willing to pay 
present prices for prompt shipment. The 
output for the week has been very light. 
Mills are fairly well sold ahead for balance 
of this month. June feed was in good de- 
mand and several round lots were taken 
for first half of July by shippers. Feed 
for season shipment was wanted by eastern 

obbers, but mills and shippers were not 
nelined to sell at bids’ made. Dried 

brewers’ grains and malt sprouts were in 
ood demand from the east and fair book- 
ngs were made. 

Foreigners were in the market with bids 
for season bran, but there was no trading, 
bids being below shippers’ ideas of values. 
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Good sales were made to the Continent on 
dried brewers’ grains, an excellent demand 
having sprung up of late. Shippers say 
that as soon as the southwestern feeds are 
offered, which will be about the middle of 
July, bran will undoubtedly be on an ex- 
port basis and good business is expected to 
be done with the export trade. Shippers 
here are all of the opinion that prices will 
decline at least $1@1.50 on bran, but mid- 
dlings will hold firm. 

State business was fair. Country deal- 
ers wanted feed and were willing to pay 
the premium for spot shipment. Very lit- 
tle, however, was offered. Hominy feed 
continued in good demand, also choice 
white middlings. Pastures throughout 
the state are excellent. This, however, 
has had no effect on the demand for feed. 

The local flour production decreased ma- 
terially, being 12,000 bbls, against 24,900 in 
the previous week, 26,040 in 1905, 35,392 in 
1904, and 35,010 in 1903. 

Choice grades of milling wheat were 
again in excellent demand, offerings of 
which have been scarce. Prices held 
steady and millers were willing to pay a 
premium for all choice grain. Receipts 
were moderate and not enough good 
wheat to supply wants. Mills all expect 
to run this week and millers have been an- 
ticipating their wants. More good wheat 
is wanted for milling purposes and will 
bring good prices in this market. 

Car receipts of grain for the week were: 
107 wheat, 229 corn, 219 oats, 181 barley, 12 
rye, and 4 flaxseed. 

H. N. WILson. 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 25. 





New Orleans 


Special Correspondence 


The flour market was very much unset- 
tled this week and prices very irregular. 
Some hard spring mills advanced quota- 
tions, while others were inclined to shade 
values to effect sales. A few sales of hard 
winter wheat, 95 per cent straights, were 
made around $3 60 for June and first half 
of July shipment. New wheat goods are 
offered at 10@15c per bbl less. Demand 
has been very light and sales were confined 
to a peddling character. Old winter wheat 
patents are firmly held and mills are ask- 
ing $4@4.15. 

Hard spring wheat patents are quoted 
at $4.45@4.50, with a few brands selling at 
$4.30 in cotton. There was little or no de- 
mand at these quotations. 

Soft wheat goods are steady, with sales 
of patent made at $4.50@4.60 for old wheat 
goods. Straights can be had at $4.20@ 

25 


4.25. 
Local quotations per barrel of 196 Ibs in 
98 lb cotton or 140 lb jute bags follow: 


Hard spring patents............0.eee0- $4.35@4.45 
Straight -10@4.20 
Rae... ss /acauvene ecexinle Not wanted 

Hard winter patents 4.15@4.30 
Straig . 8.80@4.00 
Clears 3.20@3.30 

Soft winter patents 4.75@A.85 
Straights «eeee 4.25@4.40 
Extra fancy 4.10@4.15 





Millfeed is down 2@8c per 100 lbs from 
last week’s close. Millers were better 
offerers and were inclined to shade values 
to effect sales. Stocks on hand show a 
large increase, while the demand continues 
fair. Illinois and Missouri mills are ask- 
ing 95@97c today for soft wheat bran in 
100 1b bags for prompt shipment. Local 
quotations per 100 lbs (sacked) follow: 
soft wheat bran, 98@$1; hard wheat bran, 
95@97c; middlings, $1.10@1.12; mixed 
bran, no demand. 

Oats are up 1@1c on today’s close. De- 
mand continues fair with receipts show- 
ing a slight improvement. Texas oats are 
now being offered and can be had at 40@ 
41c sacked New Orleans. Local quotations 
today follow: No. 2 mixed, 433{@43¢c; 
No. 3 mixed, 42@4214c; No. 2 white, 434¢,@ 
44c; No. 3 white, 48@434c. 

Corn is in fair demand, with trade con 
fined principally to Cuba. Quotations 
show no material change and are as fol- 
lows: No. 2 yellow, 58@581¢c: No. 2 white, 
5784@58c; No. 2 mixed, 5634@57c. 


NOTES 


There was some talk of export wheat 
being offered this week at 84c but the best 
bid from the other side was around 80c. 

Work is expected to start within the next 
few weeks on the 1,500,000 bu elevator at 
Chalmette, which is to be erected by the 
New Orleans Terminal Co. The building 
will be of steel and concrete. 

The Southern Pacific Co. announces 
that on June 30 the steamship Chalmette 
will be added to the New Orleans and Ha- 
vana trade. This insures shippers through 
this port regular weekly sailings, regard- 
less of the five days’ quarantine regula- 
tions. 

H. T. LAWLER, JR. 

New Orleans, La., June 23 
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Reports from the millers this week vary 
considerably. Those making a specialty 
of flour from Manitoba wheat report a de- 
cided improvement in the demand in the 
Maritime Provinces and a fair number of 
orders coming to hand, while those whose 
business is confined to winter wheat and 
—— flours report the demand very 

ight. 

This condition of affairs would indicate 
the importance of seme such steps being 
taken by the winter wheat millers as was 
suggested by E. V. Tillson of Tillsonburg, 
that the meritsof winter wheat and blend- 
ed flours should be brought to the notice 
of consumers throughout eastern Canada 
in the same way that Manitoba flour has 
been extensively advertised by the big 
Manitoba millers in the last few years. 

Winter wheat flours, as pointed out by 
J. L. Spink of Toronto and Pickering, in 
his evidence before the agriculture com- 
mittee at Ottawa a week or ten days ago, 
produces bread of better color, better flavor 
and almost as good yield as Manitoba 
flour, although lacking in strength, but 
unless it be extensively advertised, no mat- 
ter how meritorious an article may be, its 
good qualities are liable to be overlooked 
unless they are brought prominently be- 
fore the buying public. 

There seems to be very little improve- 
ment in export business, millers reporting 
no sales of flour, and brokers are able to 
sell only an occasional car at prices which 
would show a direct loss if made out of 
car wheat at present prices. 

Winter wheat continues in fair supply, 
but the demand is very light, only an oc- 
casional car changing hands at 82c f.o.b. 
cars. 

There has been a slightly better inquiry 
for Manitoba wheat, mostly in single car 
lots, and in a number of instances the 
millers are only buying sufficient to keep 
their wants supplied and tide them over 
until the wheat they have already bought 
for July delivery sball come in. 


GRAIN STANDARDS 


In the House of Commons, Ottawa, on 
Friday, the Minister of Agriculture ex- 
plained the provisions of his amendment 
to the grain inspection act which has been 
introduced at the request of western grain 
growers to meet some of the objections to 
the present grading of wheat. 

One clause does away with the grade 
known as ‘‘extra Manitoba hard wheat.’’ 
Another eliminates the word ‘‘plump” 
from the definition of No.1 Manitoba hard 
wheat. 

There is also a clause in the bill provid- 
ing special grades for Alberta red winter 
wheat. The Hon. Mr. Fisher explained 
that a Royal Commission would be ap- 
pointed to investigate the grain trade in 
all its bearings and the necessity for fur- 
ther changes in the grain inspection law. 
The present amendments were made be- 
cause it was considered that they were ur- 
gently required in the interests of the 
trade. The sum of $10,000 was voted in 
the supplementary estimates to defray the 
expenses of the commission. 


NORTHWEST CROP 


James Hartney, the Manitoba govern- 
ment agent in Toronto, has returned from 
the west. He says the crops never prom- 
ised better. There has been no injurious 
frost since 1895 and there is enough mois- 
ture in the ground to mature the grain. 
The only danger will be from heavy rains, 
which, at the worst, can but affect the 


quality. As to the average, a conservative 


estimate is 22 bus to the acre, while some 
farms indicate 40. 

**It is too bad,’’ said Mr. Hartney, ‘‘that 
Canadian capitalists are allowing Ameri- 
cans to get the cream of the land invest- 
ments. Americans are flocking to the 
Canadian west and every man of them has 
money. The blocks purcbased by the 
new-comers range as high as 100,000 acres, 
Of course, in Manitoba, while there are 
20,000,000 acres of arable land for sale 
there are few immense tracts. Regarding 
Manitoba opportunities, I know a farm of 
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1,120 acres of which 640 are in wheat. 
Fully 19,200 bus will be harvested. At 60c 
a bu, this will mean $11,520 less $2,240 for 
harvesting. The net revenue, therefore, 
is $9.280. Now, the purchase price is Mead 
$22.560, wheat and all. You would thin 
that would tempt the Canadian with 
money.’’ 
NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Lake freights show a further decline of 
lc rates, and are now 1c per bu from 
Fort William to Georgian Bay and Lake 
Erie ports, and 5!¢c through to Montreal. 

Walter Thomson & Son, London, write 
as follows: ‘‘Milling conditions are very 
dulj at the present time, owing to prices 
of raw material being too high to allow 
milling at a profit. There is a very good 
demand for feed and we could dispose of 
much more than we are making, at high 
prices.”’ 

The Goldie Milling Co., Ltd., Ayr, re- 
ports: ‘‘We find very little change in the 
market situation since we last wrote. If 
anything, flour sales are slower. We still 
find a very good demand for feed. The 
crops in this district are looking exceed- 
ingly well on the whole, though perhaps 
the growth of the spring crops is a little 
slow:’’ 

A general meeting of millers will be 
held in Teronto, Wednesday, July 4, to con- 
sider further the resolutions passed at the 
last monthly meeting, regarding the pro- 
posal for the loca] millers in each locality 
to fix the prices at which flour is to be 
sold, in such locality. Other matters of 
interest will also be considered. A num- 
ber of millers who were not present at the 
meeting have expressed their approval of 
the proposal mentioned in the foregoing. 


J. D. Flaveile of the Flavelle Milling 
Co., Lindsay, was a caller Thursday and 
stated that there had been a better demand 
for flour lately, but there was still room 
for considerable improvement. He ex- 
pressed satisfaction that the price of oat- 
meal had advanced 30c per bbl, during the 
week, as with the high price of oats and 
their great scarcity, oatmeal milling was 
a losing operation at former prices. 

D. W. McCuaig of Portage La Prairie, 
one of the Manitoba delegates to Ottawa, 
on grain standards, called here on his way 
home Saturday and expressed satisfaction 
at tbe prompt manner in which the Do- 
minion government was acting on the rep- 
reseniations made regarding inspection of 
grain. He understood that it is the inten- 
tion of the government to appoint the 
commission very shortly and it is hoped 
this report will be ready for presentation 
to the government when the November 
session of Parliament opens. 

The Tillson Co., Ltd., Tillsonburg, 
write: ‘‘With a firmer market for spring 
wheat and no improvement in the price of 
blended flour, coupled with a lighter de- 
mand, business does not look so good as it 
did two weeks ago, as regards Province 
trade. The export demand remains good, 
but ‘margins are shrinking. It is nota 
question of how much one can sell, but 
what one can get. Ocean freights are low 
and, if we are to rely on statements of 
steamboat agents, no higher ocean rates 
are in sight and probably will not be be- 
fore fall.’’ 

CHARLES B. WATTs. 


Montreal 


Special Correspondence 

Flour situation unchanged. A very firm 
feeling prevails in the market and some 
of the leading millers are under the im- 

* pression that much higher prices will rule 
later, as they claim that bread is the 
cheapest article of food at present and the 
very low prices for flour cannot continue 
much longer. Demand continues good for 
spring wheat grades and sales for export 
account for July shipment during the 
week amounted to 15,000 sacks. The local 
and country trade is fairly active, with 
choice patents selling at $4.80@4.90 and 
strong clears at $4.80@4.40. 

Supplies of good to choice brands of 
winter wheat flour are somewhat limited 
and values for such are firmly held under 
a steady demand. 

A cable from London on Saturday re- 
ported the market for Canadian flour 
quiet, ‘with prices unchanged at 23s 6d@ 











24s 6d for spring wheat patents and at 20s 
@21s 6d for strong clears. 

Exports to foreign ports for the week 
were: Liverpool], 222 sacks; London, 17,- 
444; Bristol, 8,640; Glasgow, 7,694; Man- 
chester, 430; and Leith, 2,084. 


A MILLER’S VIEWS ON CONDITIONS 


In an interview with F. W. Thompson. 
vice-president and managing director of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in re- 
gard to the future course of prices, while 
disinclined to express any definite opinion, 
he said: ‘‘As faras my judgment goes, I 
believe all the wheat and oats our country 
can raise this year will be required for ex- 
port at much higher prices. The winter 
wheat cropin the United States will be 
fifty million bushels less than last year. 
It is too early to say how the American 
and Canadian northwest crops will turn 
out, as this looks like a year of freak 
weather and ideal results may not be real- 
ized. The foreign crop situation is none 
too satisfactory, and I believe we are go- 
ing to see much higher prices for all agri- 
cultural products than for many years. 
This will, in a measure, compensate the 
producers for possible shortages in the 
crops. 

‘*While the Manitoba crop promises well 
at the moment, we do not look for as large 
an average yield as last year, as owing to 
cold, frosty weather in May, the weeds se- 
cured a big start. Hay and oats in the 
province of Quebec do not promise well 
and aie not likely to average more than 
half a crop.’’ 

INLAND GRAIN FREIGHTS 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has been 
offering to take wheat from Fort William 
and Port Arthur through to Montreal by 
rail at 5c per bu. This is the same rate 
as al] water route, and it is reported that 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad has even 
shaded the above figure as some business 
was put through on Thursday at 84c cash 
Fort Wlliam for No. 1 northern wheat. 


OCEAN GRAIN FREIGHTS 


There has been more inquiry for ocean 
grain room but little new business has 
resulted. The easy feeling in the market 
continues and rates to most ports show a 
decline of 144d. Demand for flour space 
is fairly g and rates show no change. 

Asking rates are: heavy grain, Liver- 
pool, July, 10'd@1s; oats 104¢d@1s: Lon- 
don, July, 1s: oats, 1s; Glasgow, July, 9d; 
oats, 104¢d; Avonmouth, July, 1s 6d; oats, 
1s 6d; Manchester, July, 1s 3d: oats, 1s 
3d; Antwerp, July, 1s 134d; oats, 1s 3d; 
Leith, July, 1s 444d; oats, 1s 6d. 

Asking rates for flour are: Liverpool, 
6c per 100 lbs; London, 8c; Antwerp, 10c; 
Bristol, 10s per ton; Glasgow, 7s 6d; Man- 
chester, 7s 6d; Belfast, 10s 6d; Dublin, 11s 
6d; Leith, 10s; Aberdeen, 12s 6d; Cardiff, 
9s 6d; Havre, 12s 6d. 


Montreal, June 25. THomas S. BARK. 


Manitoba 


Special Correspondence 

Flour trade is a little more active. Buy- 
ers seem to have concluded that there is 
not much likelihood of prices going lower 
in the early future. Some of the orders of 
last week were for greater quanities than 
the purchasers are in the habit of taking, 
showing that they have more confidence 
in the market. The reason of this increased 
confidence is the stronger tone of the 
wheat market. 

The greater bulk of the flour trade now 
moving in this territory is of a local char- 
acter. Millers encourage local sales by 
every means in their power, as these are 
the most profitable. The heavy rains of 
the last ten days bave interfered somewhat 
with traffic in the country and to this ex- 
tent the situation is less favorable, but, 
broadly speaking, the country demand has 
been very satisfactory. The principal 
complaint in the trade is that it is not al- 
ways easy to get the money for the goods 
afvee they have been sold. Collections are 
slow. 

Eastern Canada is buying flour more or 
less freely in the west. There is also some 
foreign trade moving. Two or three coun- 
try mills booked.good orders from foreign 
buyers last week. Larger mills are also 
segonting export sales reguiariy. There is 
not much money in export business. It is 
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all done at prices much below what local 
buyers are paying. 

st patents are quoted here today at 
$2.40 per sack of 98 Ibs, seconds at $2.15, 
clears at $1.70 and low grades at #1.15@ 
1.40, all for jobbing quantities delivered to 
the trade and subject toa discount of 10¢ 
per sack for cash in thirty days. 

Millfeed is in active demand and ‘rm at 
$15 per ton for bran an $16 for shco:‘s, net 
delivered. Oat chop is selling at 28 per 
ton, barley chop at $20 and mixec barley 
and oats at $24 per ton, with a tr-Je dis- 
count. 

The wheat market held firm th» :i1ghout 
the week. This firmness is du to the 
operation of speculators, rather ‘ban to 
any change in actual values. There is lit- 
tle real demand for wheat. The - «ices of 
our best grades are about 4c ov«: export 
values. The daily movement fror: interior 
country points to Thunder B»» posts, 
amounts to about 70 cars. Du ing the 
week ended June 21, there were ‘uspected 
at Winnipeg 5 cars of No. 1 hard, 65 cars 
of No. 1 northern, 111 cars of No 2 north- 
ern and 22 cars of No. 8 northeru, besides 
57 cars of lower grades. 

At the close of the week No. 1 »orthern 
was quoted at 83)gc, No. 2 northern at 
8114c, and No. 8 northern at 772(c, July op- 
tion at 843g¢ and October at 80! c; allin 
store Fort William or Port Arthuy. 

CROP CONDITIONS 

The wheat crop is still in excelicnt con- 
dition. It was never better at this season. 
There have been heavy general rains since 
a week ago, follow by cool weather. 

Growth has not been so rapi: as in the 
week before last. The wheatis vow in the 
shot blade and some early fields «re head- 
ing out. The straw is very iong and 
healthy looking. Conservative people in 
the trade are talking of 100,000,000 bus of 
wheat. This figure is perhapsa little high. 

Reports of damage by worms continue 
to come in, but careful inquiry does not 
show that the area so affected is great. 
The total number of acres destroyed so far 


is small. 
NOTES 


The Hudson’s Bay Co.’s mill «t Winni- 
peg is the busiest in this country at pres- 
ent. It is turning out large quantities of 
flour for shipment to the numerous north- 
ern stations of this company. ‘ 

Charles N. Bell, secretary of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, left on Tuesday last 
for London, England, where he wi!! attend 
the congress of chambers of: commerce of 
the British Empire, as one of the delegates 
from Winnipeg. The congress is to open 
on July 10. 

The Dominion government has decided 
that all winter wheat grown in western 
Canada is to be graded under the name Al- 
berta. The actual designations will be 
‘*Alberta red No. 1,’’ ‘‘Alberta red No. 2, 
and ‘‘Alberta red No. 3”; ‘‘Alberi« white 
No. 1,” ‘Alberta white No. 2,” aud a 
berta white No. 3.’”? The province of Al- 
berta has fairly established its ©: 
this distinction by the quality of :e wit 
ter wheat raised last year. 

A. H. Bs! Ley. 

Winnipeg, June 25. 


Pittsburgh 
Special Correspondence 


An occasional car was sold las' wa 





but no very large sales were I 

Shipping directions on old orde' bo 
more easily obtained than were """ > 
ders. A ‘continuance of bullis! " ‘ 
would no doubt make mapy sales, uy 


ers at present are not so bearish « A, 
were a few weeks back, many of t':' 
mi 4 poe Ane 6 ices were oted: 
e following pr ated: 
spring fancy patent, #4 25@4 50, som ang: 
ing as high as $4.70; spring baker a 
ent, $4.20@4 35: spring fancy clear, Ba 
8.55; spring first clear, $3.15@3 »: 
winter patent, $4@430; bard i 
straight, #3.80@4; Ohio and Penns)’ 
soft winter straight, $3.60@3.80: ks ‘D 
sin white rye, $3.15@8.40. All per 
anit? wy barely steady; price quot- 
eed was bare : : 
as follows: spring wheat bran, $17.50 
18; winter whea A 3 br 
( 5@20.25; ‘white mid ings 
middlings, $19.7 sat A pove!.at 


$21@21.50. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 25. 
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WHEAT IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Professor Harry Snyder Visits Kansas and Oklahoma for the North- 
western Miller to Report Specially on Crop Conditions— 
Finds Outlook Excellent 
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here two or three years ago the vir- 
had never been turned, excellent 
grain fare now produced. Asin 
regions of the west, wheat is the 
» ordinarily grown by the pioneer. 
‘homa and the new southwest, 
still the favorite crop of the set- 
travelling through this region, 
-uently sees tracts of wheat that 
yy miles and as far as the eye can 
the whole country seems an im- 
.eatfield. Much of the prosperity 
i development of the southwest 
due to the excellent wheat crops 
been produced during the past 

, and this year sees another good 


ter had occasion during the past 
avel through the wheatfields of 
d Oklahoma, and to observe the 
jose range. From Kansas City 
about 3850 miles, one passes 
che center of the wheatfields. 
practically the route taken by 
s after the Kansas City Mass 
last year. The wheatfields are 
) Kansas City, but the principal 
is are found mainly in the cen- 
yuthern parts of the state. One 
sed with the immensity of the 
.od on every hand, wheat, corn 
ick are to beseen. At this sea- 
year wheat is the principal crop 
erved. The last few years have 
‘avorable to its production, both 
.ud price that the farmers have 
increased the size of their wheat- 
the surrounding country to the 
i west where wheat has been 
t sparingly heretofore, is now 
this cereal. 
ral, the wheat crop throughout 
resents a most favorable appear- 
-ome regions, but these are rath- 
i, there has been a scarcity of 
here the wheat crop has suffered 
want of moisture, but over the 
ea, including the main wheat 
« counties, the rainfall and cli- 
auditions have been favorable to 
West. of Kansas City was en- 
| first a region where the rainfall 
ample, and the wheat crop pres- 
excellent appearance. Then fol- 
region where the rainfall had 
evenly distributed, and the crop 
ooking quite so well; this region, 
is of limited area, and even here 
has headed out well, and the 
quite well filled, although the 
short. West of here and through- 
vincipal wheat region, the wheat 
xceptionally good, even better 
arago. Harvesting was in prog- 
{1 points along the line, and in 
‘jities was well advanced. Three 
winders, each drawn by six or 
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one place, over forty new bind- 
ist been unloaded from a side- 
{ at another place, six new 
outfits were being set up for 
me of the local lines, a fast 
in loaded with harvesting ma- 
d twine, was given the right ot 
: passenger train. 
icPherson branch of the Santa 
he wheat crop was especially 
The wheat crop throughout 
portion of this section, is, if 
better than last year and it is 
eable that there has been an in- 
he wheat acreage. In conversa- 
‘ne large wheat grower, he stat- 
ing the last three years he had 
sing his wheat acreage every 
)w he had three-quarters of his 
eat. It was splendid wheat, 
etted that he did not have all 
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a feeling of satisfaction that 
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er, few places have had a sur- 
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the second and third wires of 
indicating the extent to which 
section had been flooded. 
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usual size were seen—as far as 
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of the farms where livestock 
ad been followed and alfalfa had 
‘u, the wheat was of exceptional- 
‘ality; in fact, there was just 
‘4 good farming to indicate that 
al is properly grown in a good 
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rotation usually large yields and grain of 
excellent quality can be gecured. 

On the heavier lands the wheat isa few 
days behind that grown on the more sandy 
soils. Fewer weeds were noticed in travel- 
ling through this wheat region than in 
the case with many of the old spring 
wheatfields. Weeds were, however, in 
evidence in some places. inter wheat is 
generally more favorable to weed destruc- 
tion than spring wheat, as the crop is cut 
earlier and less favorable conditions exist 
for weed propagation. 

At Dodge City the merchants had laid 
in a god supply of cowboy hats and ban- 
danna handkerchiefs but different in style 
and much cheaper than those purchased 
so extensively by the millers last year dur- 
ing their brief may in this place. The 
merchants had evidently prepared for an- 
other excursion and had enlarged their 
millinery depart ments. 

Throughout southern Kansas the wheat 
crop is generally good. Here and there, 
however, evidences of poor cultivation of 
the soil are encountered, where the crop 
appears as if it were affected by drouth 
when, in reality, poor cultivation is the 
trouble. The wheat plant when well 
started and rooted in a well tilled soil does 
not require such large amounts of water 
for completing its growth as is generally 
considered necessary. In this region farm- 
ers are beginning to learn how tocultivate 
their soils so as to get the best results dur- 
7 dry seasons. 

he good wheat bag during the past 
few years have been the main factors in 
the recent agricultural progress of the 
southwest. There are evidences of prosper- 
ity on every hand. Train loads of lumber 
and other building material, farm machin- 
ery, and househol nar are being hauled 
into the country and this because another 
good wheat crop is assured. Nearly every 
flour mill that was passed on the way was 
busy, and improvised sheds and elevators 
for storing the grain were seen. At 
Wichita three carloads of new wheat were 
passed headed for Kansas City. 

In the southern part of Kansas the wheat 
harvest was nearly over, and the harvest 
hands were beginning to migrate north. It 
is now becoming quite a practice for har- 
vest hands to start in the harvest season 
in Oklahoma or even in Texas, and then 
gradually to work their way north follow- 
ing the ripening of the crop. The wages 
that are paid are good, and the life appeals 
to a great many, as it affords an excellent 
opportunity to see the country and to lead 
a semi-migratory life. The coaches of 
the Jocal trains on the branch lines run- 
ning north and south were filled with har- 
vest hands. In some places there was still 
a good demand for labor, farmers even 
coming through the trains and soliciting 
help; in fact the writer was offered a ‘‘job’”’ 
at $3 per day. ¢ 

Passing south from Wichita through 
Arkansas City into Oklahoma the wheat 
crop was unusually good. Recent rains 
had freshened the sagetetio®, and there 
was no evidence of drouth. The wheat 
was nearly all harvested, and in many 
places threshing was in progress. Oklaho- 
ma hasa large wheat crop, the new settlers 
who have been establishing homes in this 
new state have turned to wheat as their 
main cash crop, and this year they are not 
disappointed. In many places where it 
was wild land a year ago wheatfields are 
found. This was particularly noticeable at 
Bliss, the headquarters of the 101 Ranch, 
where there are now large wheatfields both 
above and below the station. The extent 
to which the farmers have gone into wheat 
raising can scarcely be realized except by 
comparison with conditions a year ago. 

The red and black soilsof Oklahoma are 
particularly well adapted to wheat produc- 
tion. Oklahoma has already become a 
very important wheat producing state, and 
she will in the near future produce even 
larger crops. New people are continuall 
coming into the state and taking up land. 
On the day which the writer took the trip 
into the state two large trainloads of 
homeseekers and settlers were passed, and 
this was only on one railroad line. The 
people that are going into Oklahoma are a 
most desirable kind of settlers, they are 
intelligent and most of them are coming 
with a little capita] and with a determina- 
tion to make farm homes, which argues 
well for the future production of wheat. 

In passing through Bliss, Okla., the 
scene of the Wild West Show last year, a 
small herd of buffalo was observed quietly 
grazing in a fenced field. Nearby were 
stationed two cowboys but nothing was 
seen of Chief Geronimo, the old warrior of 
over seventy years who took such delight 
in exhibiting himself at the tournament. 
it was reported in the press that he had 


recently taken another bride. The Miller 
Bros., proprietors of the 101 Ranch, appear 
to have gone quite extensively into wheat 
roduction—and the harvested crop was 
ooking unusually well. 

The wheat crop was nearly all harvested 
in Oklahoma, and the bundles lay quite 
thick upon the ground. <A good yield is 
epg in nearly all parts of the state. 

any new elevators have been erected, old 
ones enlarged, and in some places sheds 
and bins improvised forthe coming wheat 


crop. 

North and east from Oklahoma City and 
Guthrie to Kansas City one passes through 
wheatfields for a stretch of over 400 miles. 
The writer made frequent stops in passing 
through the winter wheatfields of the 
southwest and inspected individual fields. 
In ery all cases the heads were well 
filled and the grain was of good quailty. 
To pass through the center of the winter 
wheat region of Kansas requires nearly a 
day’s travel on the fastest express train, 
and to cover the territory to the south in- 
to Oklahoma requires travelling all night, 
and to pass through the, territory to the 
north and east again requires another 
ya Ba travel—and still there are wheat, 
fields to the north, south and east. 

On some of the old farms where poor 
methods of farming have been practiced 
the wheat crop is not al] that could be de- 
sired, but on the new soils of Kansas and 
Oklahoma the wheat crop is good and is 
raised without any attention being paid to 
fertilizers or fertility. It is to be hoped 
that the farmers of the southwest will 
adopt methods of farming that will con- 
serve the fertiilty. If this is done, men? 
as good crops of wheat can besecured fifty 
or more years from now as at present and 
the present crop is certainly a very re- 
munerative one from the farmers’ point of 
view. There is no reason why if the right 
means are taken better instead of poorer 
wheat crops cannot be raised in all parts 
of the United States. 


HARRY SNYDER. 


Washington, D. C. 


Washington Correspondence 

According to present indications there 
is no reason why congress should not close 
- the business of the present session and 
adjourn before the end of the week. Most 
of the controverted questions have been 
solved, and those which were expected to 

ive rise to B pecan controversy have 

en so agreed upon as to bring about a 
solution on terms more nearly satisfactory 
to the leaders of the administration and 
to the country than was believed six weeks 
ago would be possible. 

When the time comes fora careful analy- 
sis of the work of the first session of the 
present congress, it will be found that 
much legislation was_ secured that affects 
directly and indirectly the commercial 
and industrial interests of the country. 
Probably at no time in the history of con- 
gress was there so much effort to expand 
the power and influence of the federal gov- 
ernment into the domain of industry and 
commerce, and touching in all directions 
interests which have been supposed to be 
within the special province of the states. 
In this direction the pore food legislation, 
quarantine for the whole country, and the 
inspection of the packing industry, stand 
out in bold relief. 

Attention should be called to the consu- 
lar legislation, the rate legislation, and a 
number of measures affecting the mone- 
tary system, as being acts of the present 
congress which affect in a material way 
the industrial, transportation, importing 
and exporting business of all our people, 
and will be felt throughout the commer- 
cial world during the ensuing years. Some 
intricate and peculiar problems in federal 
legislation have been the result of the past 
few months of congressional action. For 
the most part, however, it is believed by 
the most conservative and useful as well 
as sound of the public legislators here, 
that the work of congress has been far less 
radical, and more conducive to the well 
ordered conduct of commercial and indus- 
trial affairs than was promised when the 
session opened last em ber. 

It will be a matter of great interest to 
all the people everywhere in the Jand to 
watch the trial of the laws of congress 
during the coming months. Some of the 
legislation opens up such new and untried 
fields that it cannot but be a matter of 
grave concern to all who are interested in 
the well-being of the nation, to observe the 
effect of this legislation upon the material 
interests of the country. This is particu- 
larly true of the railway rate legislation, 
and many other matters affecting trade 
and industry. 

THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

The remarkably low through rate of 
13¢c per 100 Ibs on flour for export from 
the interior to a British port was filed 
among the through export rates with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission during 
the past week. This rate was made by the 
Alton and B. & O. roads in conjunction 
with the B. & O. Southwestern from Al- 
ton, Ill., to Leith, Scotland, via East St. 
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Louis and Baltimore, on 2. enplication 
our. fa 

_ The Wabash and Lehigh roads in cose 
unction with the Philadelphia American 
uine, made a rate from Chicago to Liver- 

pool on two consignments of flour, cover- 
ing in all three carloads, at 18}¢c per 100 

S 


The Asheville Line routes, Wabash and 
Southern roads, made a rate, East St. 
Louis to Glasgow, Scotland, on 1,500 280 Ib 
sacks of flour originating at Kansas City 
and shipped via Norfolk, at 2ic per 100 lbs. 
The inland rate, 12}¢c, ocean rate, 8i¢c. 

The Continental Fast Freight and B. & 
O. roads and the Puritan Line made a 
rate, East St. Louis to Antwerp, Belgium, 
via Baltimore, rate to apply on shipment 
from Kansas City, on 250 2201b sacks at 
211¢c per 100 Ibs. The rate to Baltimore, 
121¢¢, and by the Puritan Line, 9c. 

The Continental Fast Freight and B. & 
O. andthe Lord Line, made a rate, East 
St. Louis to Londonderry, Ireland, via 
Baltimore, applying on shipment from 
Kansas City, on 450 140-lb sacks at 27.22c. 
The rate to Baltimore, 12\¢c, and by the 
Lord Line, 14.72c. 

The Alton and Illinois Central railways 
and the Furness & Point Line made a 
rate, Kansas City. to Rotterdam, via New 
Sonn, on 300 140 lb sacks at 27c per 100 

S 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis and the C. & O. roads and Vir- 
ginia Line, made a rate, East St. Louis to 
London via Newport News on 500 140 lb 
sacks, originating at Kansas City, at 214¢c 
per 100 lbs. The rate to Newport News, 
12i¢c, the ocean rate, 9c. . i 

The Rock Island with the Furness & 
Point Line madea rate, Kansas City to 
Rotterdam via New Orleans on 1,200 110 lb 
sacks, at 27c. 

The Santa Fé, Lackawanna Transporta- 
tion Co. and the Phelps Line madea rate 
on one car of flour, via New York, Kan- 
sas City to Mala, at 40.38¢ per 100 Ibs. 

The Santa Fé and Commercial Union 
Navigation Co. made a rate, Sherman, 
Texas, to Havana, via Galveston, on 250 
203 lb sacks at 48c, with the ‘‘division on 
an agreed basis.’’ 

The Santa Fé and Commercial Union 
Navigation Co., made a rate, Kansas City 
to Matanzas, Cuba, originating beyond, 
and milled at Fort Worth, via Galveston, 
on 200 203 lb sacks, at 65c per sack. 

The Santa Fé and the Booth Line made 
a rate, Kansas City, originating beyond, 
to Liverpool, milling at Dallas, via Gal- 
veston, on 280,000 lbs of flour at 27c per 
100 Ibs. 

The Burlington, Illinois Central and the 
Furness & Point Line, made a rate on two 
consignments of flour, Kansas City to 
Rotterdam via East St. Louis and New 
Orleans, of 500 180 1b sacks and 1,450 1401b 
sacks, at 27c per 100 lbs, respectively. 

The Missouri Pacific and Texas Pacific 
railroads made a rate, Kansas City to Lon- 
don, via New Orleans on 4,950 sacks of 
flour, 140 lbs each, in four consignments, 
at 28c per 100 Ibs. 

The Missouri Pacific and Texas Pacific 
roads made a rate, St. Louis to San Juan, 
Porto Rico, via New Orleans, on 200 200 lb 
sacks at 598{c per sack. 


FREE ALCOHOL REGULATIONS 


It is the purpose of the officials of the 
treasury department who are charged with 
the duty of preparing regulations respect- 
ing the operations of the free alcohol legis- 
lation of this congress, to make a thorough, 
practical investigation into the operation 
of untaxed alcohol in the arts and indus- 
tries in European states before preparing 
regulations for the control of the business 
in this country. 

This solicitude upon the part of the gov- 
ernment officials for having the free alco- 
hol business start right affords reason for 
renewal of the suggestion that the Ameri- 
can people proceed with deliberation rather 
than haste to take advantage of the free 
alcohol law. So much enthusiasm was 
manifested by the supporters of the legis- 
lation that the idea obtained more or less 
credit that practically all the heat, light 
and power that is required by the people of 
this country would speedily be furnished 
by untaxed alcohol. While the system has 
been successful in some European states, 
it is practically certain, in the opinion of 
the officials here, that no such low et 
alcohol for industrial purposes will ob- 
tained in the United States as has been se- 
cured in Europe. 

Commissioner Yerkes of the internal 
revenue bureau and the chief chemist of 
that office, acompanied by Representative 
Hill of Connecticut will start for Europe 
this week to make an investigation pre- 
liminary to the preparation of the regula- 
tions for the conduct of the free alcohol 
trade in the United States. The investi- 
gation will cover at least two munths. 

ARTHUR J. DopaE. 
Washington, D. C., June 25. 





Bradstreet’s reports the week’s exports 
of corn from the Atlantic and Gulf ports 
at 553,000 bus, against 1,110,000 last year. 
Exports since July 1 approximate 109,479,- 
000 bus, against 77,701,000 in 1904-5. 
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There was no change in ftour conditions 
last week, excepting that they were, if any- 
thing, a little duller. Trade dwindled down 
so that sales were in small lots, with occa- 
sional transactions of under 100 bbls. No 
one seemed willing to take any line. The 
mills were all holding standards at $4.70 or 
better and a little business worked out at 
$4.60@4.65. Good country flour is held at 
$4.50 in wood but is difficult to sell at bet- 
ter than $4.40. Clears were quiet and about 
steady, with only a small interest develop- 
ing at any price. 

Phere was a little steadier market on 
some qualities of winter straights, the 
mills wanted $4@4.10 net, but excepting in 
a case where the buyer needed the flour it 
was extremely difficult to get better than 
$4 and from that down to $3.90. There has 
been nothing done in the way of new 
wheat flour. Prices were not made and 
mills were not willing to talk. The idea 
is growing on the floor that it will probab- 
ly be difficult to buy new wheat flour at 
much under the old, unless there is a big 
rush by the farmers to sell. Kansas flour 
was a little steadier. It was rather scarce 
and on some extra good qualities as high 
as $4 was obtainable, although this figure 
was considered high, very little business 
working out better than $3.95. Stocks have 
been reduced and this has given sellers a 
little advantage. Letters from Oklahoma 
begin to talk new flour and claim that 
some wheat will be available before the 
first of July for milling, but they did not 
appear to be disposed to name terms until 
the volume of the new wheat movement 
was more clearly defined. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Outside of one or two scattered lots of 
Manitoba wheat and a few scattered lots 
of corn, to fill freight which could not be 
relet or cancelled, there was no grain ex- 
port business last week. Even the break 
in corn and oats did not encourage any- 
thing, as bids were at the best way out of 
line. A few bids were reported on new 
hard winter wheat from the Gulf, with 
prices within a fraction of working on 
small lots, but most of the bids were so far 
out of line as to be unimportant. There 
was no export flour business, excepting .a 
moderate volume of trade for the- regular 
West India business. 


NEW FLOUR 


Mills in the winter wheat sections are 
not yet talking new flour. Some Okla- 
homa mills were willing to offer small lots 
at $4, but regular winter wheat flour was 
not offered. A few small lots of new 
wheat have arrived at Baltimore, but they 
were more in the way of samples than 
quantity and sold at fancy prices, on ac- 
count of their being new wheat. 


A LOVING-CUP 


On Thursday of last week a very hand- 
some loving cup was presented by the flour 
trade to E. C. Rice of Rice, Quinby & Co. 
The cup was presented as a memento on 
Mr. Rice’s twentieth successive election as 
treasurer of the Produce Exchange. The 
presentation speech was made by Gren- 
ville Perrin, ex-president of the Produce 
Exchange. On the pretext of a committee 
meeting, Mr. Rice was induced to go up to 
the board of managers’ room and there 
found a gathering of the active members 
of the flour trade. The cup was a com- 
plete surprise. Mr. Rice has been elected 
treasurer of the exchange fora great many 
years, being the only candidate even when 
there were two tickets in the field. 


A. L. RUSSELL: 





Gruenes-Lauer Co., Eden Valley, Minn: 
No change in domestic or foreign flour 
markets. Buyers unwilling to follow ad- 
vance in wheat. Farmers’ deliveries good. 
Crop conditions normal. ‘ 





Cayuga (N. D.) Mill & Grain Co:* Do- 
mestic flour demand is good but prices‘are 
too low. Feed good; prices holdihg up 
well. Growing crop in excellent condition. 


WAI‘ ER-QUACKENBUSH / 
4 % MANAGER ® fF 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


There was no important change in the 
condition of the flour market during the 
past week. Demand for spring wheats 
continued moderate and was chiefly satis- 
fied from second hand stocks, which were 
available below mill limits. The latter 
were steadily maintained. Sales of spring 
ora were chiefly at $4.50@4.60 per 196 

bs in wood for good to choice brands. 

Some stencils were limited at higher fig- 
ures, but transactions above $4.60 were 
generally only in a jobbing way. Straight 
was in moderate request at $4.10@4.35, 
while clear was quiet at $3.75@4 per 196 lbs 
in wood. 

Kansas flours were in ample supply and 
met witb little inquiry. Winters ruled 
firm under moderate offerings. ‘There was 
a fair demand for Pennsylvania straight 
and supplies were pretty well cleaned up at 
$3.85@4 per 196 lbs in wood. Western 
straight was scarce and generally held at 
$4@4.15 per 196 lbs in wood for good to 
choice stencils, but buyers were giving 
— to the cheaper nearby product. 
Patent was dull and Jargely nominal, rang- 
ing in price from $4.20 to $4.50 per 196 lbs 
in wood. 

The city mills report a steady market for 
all grades, but little improvement in the 
demand. 


NOTES 


Harry Darlington, grain merchant of 
Some City, was a visitor on ’change last 
week. 


The weather in this locality during the 
week has been unseasonably cool and 
rainy, but there is no impairment to the 
winter grain crops. Corn and oats are 
backward, but no important damage was 
reported. 

J. H. Huston & Co. of this city, have 
been appointed brokers by the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. for the sale and distri- 
bution of glucose, grape sugar, corn oil 
and standard syrups in this territory. 

SAMUEL S. DANIELS. 

Philadelphia, June 25. 





Baltimore 


Special Correspondence 


There was little interest shown in the 
flour market last week and business was 
along the same line of the last few weeks, 
dull and unsatisfactory. Toward the close 
one fair lot of spring patent was reported 
on a lower basis, but outside of this the 
car lots were few and far between. Re- 
ceipts of old winter have continued light 
and more than the usual quantity coming 
in in unsatisfactory condition, with the 
chances in favor of buyers using the new 
sooner than usual, particularly if it shall 
open up in fairly good condition. Mills 
continue to hold firm on prices of all 
grades, claiming scarcity of cash wheat, 
but buyers confidently look for lower 
prices and show very little interest beyond 
current wants. 

City mills report a very quiet domestic 
trade and no export demand. Feed steady. 

The clearances of flour for the week were 
38,631 bbls; receipts, also principally for 
shipment, 39,951. 

The exports of flour for the week were 
as follows: Belfast, 211,622 bbls; Rotter- 
dam, 5,997; Liverpool, 4,807; Denmark, 
1,121; Norway, 1,796: Bremen, 404; Ant- 
werp, 214; Sweden, 505: Finland, 577; Port 
Antonio, 5; Tarpun Bay, 40, and coast- 
wise, 1,273. 

NOTES 


The first lot of new wheat of the season 
in the Baltimore market came to hand on 
Thursday from Merry Point, Lancaster 
comme. a., consisting of six bags, the 
color being fair, hut the lot was damp and 


- contained a good many shriveled grains. 


It did not compare in quality or condition 


with the first receipts last year. The wheat - 


sold at $1.25 per bu. 


Representative Mudd has succeeded in 
paving the house of representatives pass 
the joint resolution appropriating $10,000 
for the expenses of a commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President for the purpose 
of taking the initial steps toward the 
building of a canal connecting the Chesa 
peake and Delaware bays, deep enough t 


accommodate war and merchant vessels of 
the greatest depth. 

The character of business in our flour 
market has changed ‘somewhat from for- 
mer years. It was formerly the custom for 
jobbers to commence about this time with 
old spring wheats; some running on them 
up until Christmas, but latterly this has 
changed. Buyers are unwilling to pay 
much premium on old spring, using the 
new sooner, as it is claimed the bleaching 
process ages as well as bleaches. Hard 
winters take the place of old springs also 
in many instances. Last year the premi- 
um was so great that this was almost uni- 
versally done and this year will prove no 
pene plone Lemiiageraye: 3 if there should be 
much premium on old spring. 

WILLIAM E. BAITZELL. 

Baltimore, Md., June 25. 


Buffalo 


Special Correspondence 


Flour conditions were very much mixed 
last week, the majority of millers report- 
ing trade dull and the rest claimed a slight 
improvement, to a good demand, which 
would not be doing much. With every 
mill running and not over 50 per cent of 
the production moving out, the situation 
does not look bright for the coming month. 

According to one miller who has been in 
the east, there is a big surplus of patents, 
and so little demand that even the best 
known brands are decidedly slow. 

Buyers tell how much cheaper flour can 
be bought for from other millers and quote 
15c or 20c as easily done. It is also claimed 
that these offers originate in this end of 
New York state. 

A little improvement before the close of 
this month would aid materially to tide 
the miller over that usually dull period in 
July, but the buyer is dreaming of a big 
wheat crop and there appears to be no hope 
unless we have a quick advance in the op- 
tion market. Rye flour quiet, but firm. 

Millfeeds are quiet and firm. Local mill- 
ers are cleaned up of bran and could sell 
more flour if they had the feed. It is said 
that dealers are short on future shipments. 
It does not seem likely that feed would 
decline even with a heavier production of 
flour and with the country beginning on 
a short hay crop and dry weather this 
year, the position of the short seller looks 
dangerous, to say the least. ve 

Low grade flour, which could hardly be 
given away several weeks ago, is getting 
very scarce here and prices have been ad- 
vanced. Some mills claim they are sold 
up to the middle of July. 

There is a good demand for winter feeds 
and none offered. 

Hominy feed quiet and easier. 

Gluten feeds out of market; none of- 
fered. 

Oilmeal in better rip ne = and higher, and 
the west is talking decidedly strong on 
futures. 

Cornmeal] quiet and steady. 


NOTES 


A. R. James is in Boston. 


M. L. Welch, wholesale flour dealer of 
Buffalo, has taken the position of manager 
of the Kensington (Minn.) Milling Co. He 
expects to leave for there this week. 


Another advance in the price of second 
hand bags is announced. Jute, 140 lbs 
sacks are scarce at 7c and grits are 1l4c. 
Rolled oat sacks, $120 per 1,000 and strong. 

There is no foreign wheat in store or 
afloat at Buffalo, the last cargo, that of 
the steamer Madagascar, having been 
shipped out a week ago. Of other wheat 
only 700,000 bus are in store. 

Edwin T. Evans of this city has heen 
elected president of the Connecting Ter- 
minal Railroad and the Western Warehous- 
ing Co., succeeding Frank J. Firth, who 
declined a re-election. Mr. Evans is at the 
head of the Anchor Line. 


Lake receipts of grain and seed for the 
season to date were 32,700,000 bus, against 
26,400,000 bus for the same time last year. 
ig for the week were only 2,323,000 
bus of grain and of flour, 174,090 bbls. A 
much smaller showing than expected. Feed 
receipts were also very light, only 52,600 
sacks. 

Shippers are beginning to report a scarci- 
ty of cars and also that those being fur- 
nished are not fit to carry freight. About 
fifty per cent are leaky or in need of other 
repairs. This is borne out by the rush of 
work at the car shops. It is nearing the 
time when rolling stock moves westward 
ane the cry of car shortage is heard in the 
east. : 


The steamer Mauch Chunk of the Lehigh 
Valley Line cleared last week with 5,500 
tons of coal which was put on board jast 
winter and the steamer Wilkesbarre, with 
a like cargo, is still in port with apparent- 
iy no cay re of leaving for some time. 

hen the Mauch Chunk was taken out last 
week, the Bethlehem was placed in ordi- 
nary; there seems to be plenty of west- 
bound freight, but so little going east that 
it does not pay to run the six steamers of 
this line. The big steamer Seneca only 
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brought down 2,200 tons of packa i 
on her last trip and it dong a ie 
cargo of small stuff. P 


The transportation committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce has issued a report 
showing the location of the various freight 
stations where freight in less than carloag 
lots is received and delivered. The report 
will also show the yards where carload 
freight is delivered and received as wel] as 
a list of the private sidings throughout 
the city. Secretary Mason of the Cham. 
ber of Commerce will have this valuable 
information printed for distribution. 


An explosion in the Niagara mill of the 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., last Thu: sday 
morning started a fireon the upper floor 
and burst one of the main water pipes of 
the automatic sprinklers. The dama:e by 
fire is slight, but the water ruined :juch 
of the milling machinery and also « - mal] 
lot of flour and feed contained in thu: por- 
tion of the building. The firm says it js 
impossible to give an estimate of th: loss 
at the moment. 

E. BANGAS: 2R. 

Buffalo, N. Y., June 25. 


Boston 


Special Correspondence 


An extremely dull market for fic .r was 
reported last week, mill agents co). plain- 
ing of the few sales made. Th: 
showed little disposition to purc!::.se be- 
yond immediate needs and then 
small lots. There was an absence >f any 
speculative demand from buyers. 

There was very little change to . 
the general situation. The millers 
report that the trade is ordering o: . flour 
bought some time ago, and that sipping 
directions the past week have bee 
liberal than for some time. 

Receipts of flour during the we: were 
moderate, but thereisstill enough —» hand 
to meet present requirements of th: ‘rade. 





As the retail demand continues :» im- 
prove, stocks carried by the jobbiv : trade 
are becoming reduced to small » ropor- 
tions. Small stocks are the rule at Il dis- 
tributing points in New England © id the 


time is not far distant when buy:’s will 
be forced to come on the market t« renew 
supplies. At the present time ther» seems 
to be a disposition on the part of t!:+ trade 
to hold off, in expectation that prices will 
rule lower. 

Millers of spring wheat flours =. a rule 
show no disposition to make concessions. 
In a few instances, however, mi!!ers are 
looking for new business and are quietly 
omerets at some reduction from asking 
prices in order to make sales. The result 
of this has been to cause buyers to hold 
off altogether in the belief that tlie mar- 
ket will soon range much lower. : 

There was some re-selling of spring 
wheat patents at second hands at prices 
15@25c per bb] under the prevailing quo- 
tations for shipment from the mi!!. While 
the amount of this grade of flour offering 
is not large, up to the present there has 
been enough on the market to interfere 
with the sale of equally good brands for 
mill shipment. 

Minneapolis standard brands are held 
at arange of $5.05 to $5.10 per bbl, but 
there is little doing at these prices. Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin patents geuerally 
are offered at a range of $4.75 to $4.99 per 
bbl, with $4.85 per bbl a top selling «uota- 
tion. There are several reliable spring 
wheat country patents on the mxrket at 
$4.70 per bbl, but the demand for these 
flours is no better than for the higher 
priced ones. 

The market for Kansas hard wheat pat- 
ents is dull but firmly held, patents rang- 
ing at $4.40@4.60 per bb]. Offerinus are 
moderate and are confined to flcurs of 
good reputation. Millers are not ‘rying 
to force sales, however, and the ~ neral 
situation is one of dullness. F 

Old winter wheat flours are held -‘eady 
at the slightly lower prices prev«'ling. 
Patents from Ohio and Indiana are «uoted 
at $4.40@4.70 per bbl, with those frou: New 
York and Michigan nominally quo'ed at 
the same range. Old wheat straigh‘s are 
in light demand at a range of $4.25(4.50 
per bbl on Ohio and Indiana, with ‘iichi- 
gan and New York offered at $4.15: /4.35 
per bbl. The demand for clears is quiet 
at $3.85@4.15 ig bbl, according to re) uta- 
tion of the mill. ; 

The demand for new winter wheat urs 
was not so active as the previous ‘ Fe ' 
Sales were made for July and August “2!p- 
ment at $4.25@4.50 per bbl, and for 5eP- 
tember shipment at $4.35@4.60 per b!' 


HEAVY SALES OF MILLFEED 


There were heavy sales reported ("ing 
the week of millfeed for shipment di "in8 
July. A lot of 1,000 tons of spring a) 
was sold by one Minneapolis mi represen 4 
ative for shipment during July at $20 la 
ton, with 500 tons more sold by the _ 
agent at the same price. Other mil] agen ; 
reported sales of a for amy Seantity 
at the same price but in rane 
The bran is destined for local and New 
England trade. 


Boston, June 25. 


L. W. De Pass. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


e was considerable diversity of opin- 
in iooal the local flour dealers regard- 
ing the trade of the past week. Some re- 
ported the market extremely dull, while 
others said there was a fair demand and a 
reasouable amount of business has been 
transacted. On the whole, conditions have 
not changed materially during the past 
month. There is, to be sure, a feeling of 
uncertainty in the minds of almost every- 
one connected with the trade regarding 
the justification of present wheat prices 
and consequentially regarding the future 
of the Hour market. A change is expected 
and has been expected for the past three 
months. Bakers are now the main con- 
sumers, but the absence of extremely hot 
weather has prolonged the demand from 
the grocery trade much later than usual. 
June is ordinarily looked upon as a dull 
month in the flour business and on the 
whole it is safe to say that the trade of the 
past week comer favorably with that 
of the same week a year ago. : 

Prices were practically unchanged, 
though some of the dealers announced a 
slight advance on some grades. The local 
mills ran full time and the output was 
mately 6,700 bbls. The Commercial 







appro 
Mills expect to close down at least a pest 
of next week. Stocks of flour in millers’ 
and jobvers’ hands are about the same as 
a we 0. 

The \lowing prices are quoted to the 


wholesale trade: winters patents, $4.60@ 
4.70; winter straights, a eeltder ty vig 0 
patents, $4.60@5.10; rye flour, $3.75@4.50, 
all per :96 Ibs in cotton. Spring clears, 
$3.40@3.70 in jutes. 

Clearances of flour for the week were 5,- 
340 bb}. against 3,810 the preceding week, 


and 5,07) a year ago. Receipts were 12,270 
bbls, avainst 14,5830 the preceding week, 
and 17,540 a year ago. 


The fced market was a trifle wobbly dur- 
ing the + eek and prices were rather irregu- 


lar. On the whole the demand was lighter 
than for the preceding week. The dealers 
say the country is taking almost nothin 
because of the excellent green forage whic 
is now to be had in abundance. In spite 
of this, however, the corn and oats market 
have been so strong and active that the 
have had a strengthening effect upon mill- 


feed. Prices were practically steady with 
the exception of chop, which advanced 
about *1 per ton. Coarse middlings eased 
off 50c. The local city trade was reported 
fairly xctive. 

The following quotations are given for 
ton lois in 100 1b sacks: bran, $18.50; fine 
middlings, $20; coarse middlings, $18; 
oe, No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; coarse corn 
meal, $22. 

The cash grain markets were about 
steady throughout the week. Corn was de- 
cidediy firm and at the close was a shade 
higher than a week ago. Oats eased off a 
trifle toward the end of the week. It is 
reported that practically all the wheat is 
out of the farmers’ hands. Movements, 


therefore, are chiefly from the large eleva- 
tors. Cutting the new crop has already be- 
gun in the southern part of the state and 
will begin in this section about July 1. 
Wheat receipts last week were 4,108 bus; 


the week previous, 3,880; a year ago, 18,359. 
Shipments last week were 12,099 bus; the 
week previous, 16,119; a year ago, 5,800. 

Corn receipts last week, 181,055 bus; the 
week previous, 142,617: a year ago, 263,003. 
Shipments last week, 75,751 bus; the week 
previous, 52,779; a year ago, 88,547. 

Oats receipts last week were 178,234 bus; 
the wee! previous, 134,890; a year ago, 172,- 
863. Shipments last week, $4,285 bus: the 
week previous, 30,474; a year ago, 108,324. 


NOTES 


Robert Henkel, president of the Com- 
mercial Milling Co., arrived in the city 





last, we ek after an absence of four months, 
during which time he and his family made 
a tour of Europe. 

F.G. Atkinson, general manager of the 


Washbur u-Crosby Co., spent a day in Cleve- 
land last week. He was on his way home 
tom New York and stopped off to visit A. 


W. Perry, who is manager of the local 
branch office. 


fos C. E. GrBBons. 
eveland, Ohio, June 25. 





B. Stockman, mana 
“ ’ ger New Ulm (Minn.) 
Roller ill Co: Movement of wheat light, 
i oy are cut off from Nicollet county by 
if £ water. Deliveries would be heavier 
a garmer 5 could reach town, as the price is 
. Tactive. Crops look well and farmers 
Te satisfied. Weather too cold for corn. 





pecodbue Mill Co., Cannon Falls, Minn: 
for os very quiet; buyers are holding off 
an ome values. Farmers’ deliveries of 
pees “are normal. Weather is favorable 
ne Crops are doing finely. 
—~——-anielin ee 


A. J. Middaugh & Son h posed 
their flour mil] at Lean’ eb ™ ° 
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Millers are taking a more hopeful view 
of the flour situation, being encouraged in 
this by a disposition shown by foreigners 
to come up to millers’ ideas as to what the 
product is actually worth. There is reason 
to believe that trade will improve materi- 
ally in the very near future, judging from 
the numerous inquiries recently received 
and which continue to come in. Sales for 
the week were by no means large, still the 


’ aggregate was larger than for three weeks 


previous. 

Exporting millers report that the mar- 
gin between their prices and cable bids is 
sO narrow, on g sized lots, that it 
would not surprise them if quite a number 
of good orders will be booked within the 
next few days. Both hard and soft wheat 
brands seem to be wanted, with bids from 
the Continent and United Kingdom on a 
parity. Sales made late last week for ex- 
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are bearish in their views, believing much 
lower prices will prevail soon, notwith- 
standing present supplies are down to a 
low level. Some bids for bran and mixed 
feed, July-August shipment, are made, 
but as they are so low no business is re- 
ported. 

The strength displayed in the cash wheat 
market during the week was a surprise to 
— everybody concerned. Reports re- 
ceived early in the week that new wheat 
for July delivery was freely offered to state 
millers at equal to 82c St. Louis for No. 2 
red, did not affect the value here in the 
least. Both hard and soft grades ruled 
firm, due mainly to small receipts and 
scant offerings, though the milling de- 
mand was light, the only milling demand 
really coming from nearby mills which 
took soft and hard in equal proportions. 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills 
for the week ending Saturday, June 23, 
was 20,200 bbls, against 16,000 the week be- 
fore. Outside mills, the product of which 
is sold from St. Louis, made 19,500 bbls, 
compared with 17,700 the week previous. 

WHEAT CROP CONDITIONS 

Conditions were exceedingly favorable 

for harvesting in this vicinity up to Fri- 
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port were mainly July shipment of soft 
winter, though there was some movement 
in immediate shipment of hard make. 
Domestic buyers are slow to take hold, 
probably because they are calculating on 
a big wheat crop and a free movement of 
pe. milling wheat early in July; at least 
some dealers believe this is the basis for 
the present dull trade with the east, which 
territory has been liberally fed with the 
most glowing reports relative to crop con- 
ditions, which, with a large amount of old 
wheat in sight, has a depressing effect up- 
on eastern buyers. The south is buying 
limited quantities; ost? enough in fact to 
meet immediate requirements, as new 
wheat flour will be available very soon. 
Milifeed has little support and as offer- 
ings are limited, prices show sma!] changes 
compared with one week ago. Shippers 


day, when heavy rains fell through the 
states of Missouri and Illinois. At this 
writing weather conditions are not alto- 
gener favorable as more rain is predicted 
or the district where wheat harvesting is 
in full swing. As yet no serious com- 
laints have been received, but some fear 
s entertained by grain dealers that the 
quality may have been somewhat impaired 
in the past few days. Reports from dis- 
tricts where harvesting has been completed 
go to show that this year’s yield will not 
fall far short of last year, and that the 
quality of the grain is exceptionally fine. 


BABCOCK SEEKS ADMISSION 
There was considerable discussion b 
members of the Exchange during the wee 


over the application for membership in 
the Exchange of Austin E. Babcock, the 


815 


rain broker. Mr. Babcock’s application 
sasequel to his dismissal of a damage 
suit against the Merchants’ Exchange, 
which had been pending in the state su- 
— court on appeal. At one time Mr. 

abcock was a member of the Exchange, 
but sold his membership after meeting 
several reverses in the grain pit. In 1896 
he returned to St. Louis and was refused 
admission as a member of the exchange, 
and for about two years he attempted to 
— on the curb, in the Exchange build- 


ng. 

Finally he brought damage suits against 
the Merchants’ Exchange, Thomas Akin 
and Nathaniel Moffitt. He obtained a $17,- 
sa: epee on the first trial, but this 
verdict was reversed later, Mr. Babcock 
taking an appeal to the state supreme 
court. 

Some time ago a petition signed by a 


large number of members of the ex- ° 


change, friends of Mr. Babcock, was pre- 
sented to the board of directors of the Ex- 
change asking that body to take favorable 
action upon his application. The basis for 
this petition was that Mr. Babcock had 
voluntarily dismissed all his suits against 
the Exchange. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


The Washburn-Crosby Co. has secured 
room 311 Chamber of Commerce building, 
where it will have a downtown office. 


Joseph A. Wangler of Joseph F. Wangler 
Boiler & Sheet Iron Works Co., returned 
—_ on Friday from a trip to Minneap- 
olis. 


The following may be quoted as the 
nominal export prices for wheat in St. 
Louis: No. 2 red wheat, 78c; No. 2 hard 
wheat, 75c; No. 3 hard wheat, 72c. 


The Nevada ((Mo.) Milling Co. has filed 
for registration as a trade-mark for wheat 
flour, the words Royal Bob, printed above 
the pictorial representation of a qual 
—_ ing in the foreground of a wheat- 

eld. 


The city contract for 1,500 bbls of flour 
was awarded last Wednesday at $3.69 per 
bbl of flour. The contract called for extra 
fancy flour in flat hoop barrels, to be de- 
livered to city institutions as required 
during the next three months. 


Application was filed with the recorder 
of deeds on Friday for articles of incor- 
poration of the Texas Bag & Fiber Co., 
capital stock full paid $100,000. The fol- 
lowing incorporators are named: Stephen 
A. Bemis, 200 shares; Judson S. Bemis, 
75; Thomas J. McLemore, 25; Judson M. 
Bemis, 500; Albert F. Bemis, 200; Alexan- 
der V. Phillips and Robert J. Wood, 25 
shares each. 


Decisions have been rendered in the 
United States circuit court in St. Louis 
enjoining the Cella Commission Co., and 
the Donovan Commission Co., from using, 
selling or distributing, directly or indi- 
rectly, the quotations of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. he decisions ordered that the 
cases be dismissed without prejudice to the 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph com- 

anies and the Gold & Stock Co., which 
urnishes ticker service. 


The question of amending the rules of 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis rela- 
tive to delivery of wheat on contracts is 
again being vigorously discussed. A peti- 
tion has been presented to the board of di- 
rectors of the exchange, asking that a vote 
of members be taken in the near future, 
on an amendment to the rules, making No. 
2red winter wheat alone deliverable on 
contracts for future delivery. Under the 
present rule both No. 2 red and No. 2 hard 
wheat are deliverable on future contracts, 
the latter at 3c under the contract price for 
No. 2 red wheat. It is claimed by those fa- 
voring the amendment that the rule as it 
now stands is seriously operating against 
St. Louisas a wheat market, and instances 
have been cited where millers have been 
driven out of this market simply because 
they had no way of telling which kind of 
wheat would be delivered to them until 
the day of delivery; consequently millers 
can not safely make sales of flour for fu- 
ture shipments either of hard or soft. 


C. F. G. RAIKES. 





R. A. Hoyt, secretary Tennant & Hoyt, 
Lake City, Minn: We have experienced 
the dullest business in the last five months 
we have ever had. However, we were for- 
tunate enough in having enough flour 
booked to keep us running full time, taken 
with the new business we were able to get. 
Part of the old sales were covered by 
hedges in cash wheat, and with buyers 
slow in ordering out flour due them, carry- 
ing charges amount to as much as the 
original profit. Local] trade has been good 
with us all the spring. Receipts of wheat 
from farmers have been in excess of last 

ear’s receipts by about 25,000 bus. With 
Toinert acreage the 1906 crop, if it pans 
out well, ought to be the largest one that 
this section has raised in six or eight 
ears. The demand for feed is good, at 
airly satisfactory prices. 
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B. Adams, Minneapolis; H. C. Al- 
ley, Kansas City, Mo.; C. L. 
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: te pa gig e a8 ee ‘Ab- Friend, Hannibal, Mo.; E 


New York City. 


New York’ City; 


, Boston, Mass.; W. H. Siig a 


. F. Gaines, Detroit, Mich.; Charles 
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shall, Minn.; W. 
i William F. Gadow, 
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M. F. 
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Alonzo Burt, Milwaukee, E. F. Bloe- 
H. Bruemmer, 
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am City; W. 
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ity; B. deriech. Red Wing, 
G. W. Gardner, New York City; 
W. D. Gray, a ee N. E. Greene, 


Gallbreath, Hopkinsville, 
. M. Giles, Minneapolis, ; 
J. 4 Grigg, Sparta, T11. 


Col. R. G. Butler, 


a ° ‘! ‘Thomas Beard, 
New York City; Harry Berger, 
a ae Bartlett, Omaha, Neb.; W. 
Burns, Omaha, Neb.; 


. KR. . Hurd, Kansas City; 
Hollingshead, Fairport, i, H 
wood, Jackson, Mich A. Hauck, Cin- 


Sc ee Hein, Humbird, Wis.: 
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Hyde, Webster, Ss. 
wood, Minneapolis; 
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Cc Burkhart, ae ae , 
7 Mardin Huber, Me- 


5 Horton, ‘Grand Rapids, Wis.; 
Be . Hunt, Arkansas Mok : H 


Buse, St Louis, Mo.; 
New York City; 


“Morgan Bowen, 
J. it. “Baughman, ge 


Herbert Bradley, 
we 2 eV OOw: Milwaukee; 

Dwight M. Baldwin, i 

John Binsfield, Clinton, Wis.; 

i Ernest Bruemmer, 


* Winter Hunter, 
Hi. _ Holdridge, 
Theodore A. Hauschel, 

J. Hutton, Sioux City, I 


J. H. Hammill, Min- 
; A. D. Hammel, 
; E. M. Haynes, Portland, Ind.; 
Douglas Halliday, Cairo, IIl1.; ‘ 
pin, Hastings, Minn.; 
New York City; 


Cc 
lis; Judge aakie eareice, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
p. Janesville, Wis.; . 


W. Burk, Springfield, Ohio; R. M. Bean, 


J. H. Henderson, 
B. H. Heimann, —. 
Richard Haertel, 
Amherst, Wis.; 


—. Mich. : Frank Bean, New Prague, 


Emil Brzezinsky, 
Beninghasen, Milwaukee; Carl F. Haeutel, 
Broenniman, New York City; Philadelphia; W. & Holstein, 
's. “Bowen, Madison, Wis. k 

L. Harvey, New Prague, Minn.; 
i F. J. Hrubesky, 
J. Holdridge. Kingman, Kan.; 
Perry Hodge, Perry, N. Y.; J. F. Harri- 
son, ru ee H. E. Hooker, Lansing, 


Minn.; A. P. Husband, Philadelphia. 


Frank G. Clark, Cone, F- M. Cory, 
. Vm. é 
Seymour Carter, 


H. Carter, peebroe. Neb.; D. 
H. hi Campbell, 


: Cc. 2 St Louie; Phila- Joseph Ismert, 


Pinckneyville, 
V. Imbs, St. Louis. 
Craw ford, Cleveland, Ohio; 


. Cutter, Toledo, T. J. Jackson, New London, Wis.; 
Cc. B. Johnston, Bay 
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William H. Johnson, 


neth W. Jacobs, 
Johnson, Chicago, IIl.; 


Kansas che’ Mo.; 
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Minn.; Marcus Johnson. Atwater, Minn.; 
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William A. Jackson, 
i ; c. P. Dou- 
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; Charles Dean, Milwau- 

4. Downes, Louisville, Ky.; 
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Harry S. Kling. 
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: M. D. King, Pittsfield, Ohio; 
. Keister, Scottdale, Pa.; 
Evansville, Ind.; 
ih D. ¢ Mich.; i. 


Clarksville, Tenn.; ’ 
3 ler, Butler, Pa.: 
Charles Dodge, 
W. D. Knickerbocker, 
Kennedy, Chicago, 
Cc. Kressler, Detroit, Mich.; E. S. 
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H. Kirk, Minneapo- 
O. King, Neattoeeelio Ind. ; 


Leonard Kiefe, 
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ted Wing, Minn.; Wonewoe, ‘Wis.: 
John Koelner, 
x "Mass. ; P. H. Diver, 
New York City; 
John P. Dousman, 1 
Cc. J. DeRoo, Albion, 1} Knowles, Boston, Mass.; 

: J. O. Klapp, Milwaukee. 
7 Wis.: Ww. “HL. Kelly, Edgerton, Kan.; J. 
. Dreyer, St. Louis, Mo.; E. Kramer, ‘Anthony, Kan. 
ble, Milwaukee; A q 
i ; Charles De Turk, New Or- 


. Lull, Milwaukee; Harlow 
S. Lewis. Mapleton, Minn.; H. 


B. A. Eckhart, Chicago; 
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; O. C. Lake, Groveland, 
Neenah, Wis.; . 

.; B. A. Lockwood, “Des 
‘Moines, Iowa; P. H. Litchfield, St. Louis, 
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: J. G. Emig, St. 
A. J. Eisenmayer, Springfield, Mo. 


Charles Larowe, 


:, Ww. Fallgatter, gr Philadelphia; John 1. 


Waupaca, Wis.; 


James Forrest, Charles Lantz, 
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( j s, Lawrenceburg, 
Middleville. Bich. 3 LeCompte, Lexington, 
f " Brench, Miaaieville 
W. H. Funk, Wonewoce, 
Furst, Minneapolis, 


nell, Osborne, Ohio; W. May. Hillsdale, Mich.; 
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Milwaukee; G. E. Marcy, Chicago; G. 
C. McClintock, Milwaukee; M. Moh 
brock, Campbell Hill, Ill.; J. F. Meis- 
ner, Clintonville, Wis.; 
Minneapolis; W. G. Marshall, Grimsby, 
yaele George piney Rochester, N. 
Thomas McFeeley, Philadelphia; 
Ge A. MacKinney, Alton, I11; L. 
Mielenc, Wahoo, Neb.; John E. Mitch- 


ell, St. Louis, Mo.; Nat. Murray, 
Washington; ‘John Maney, El Reno, 
Okla.; H. McConnell, Minneapolis; R. 


P. McCune, Minneapolis; George E. Mc- 
Donald, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. C. Merton, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; George Manschot, 
Milwaukee; J. H. McCarthy, Philadel- 
phisa, Ba; Fw ann, Milwaukee; 
Asher Miner, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Wil- 
liam H. Manegold, Milwaukee; Walter 
L. McCawley, mecrepols Iil.; Charles 
Munn, Chicago; E. McEachron, 
Wausau, Wis.; ’ ‘eaten Water- 
Wis.; M. W. Mix, Mishawaka, 
George Meeder, Ogle, Pa.; F. R. 
Morris, Milwaukee; M. C. Moore, Mil- 


waukee; a E. Mosier, Kansas ey. 
Mo.; A. H. Munson, Utica, N. Y.; E. 
McDean, Linton, Ind.; B MeHugh, 


Milwaukee; Charles Manegold, Milwau- 
kee; James ae allon, Milwaukee; 
Henry Meill, Madison, S. D.; Harold T. 
Mulhall, Chicago, Ill.; E. O. Moffatt, 
Kansas City; John Matzek, Chicago, 
Tll.; Charles Meyer, Chicago, Ill.; J. G. 


Mitchell, Albion, Mich.; Haynes Mc- 
Fadden, Nashville, Tenn.; H. C. Mals- 
ness, Indianapolis; T. O. Martin, Min- 


neapolis; M. S. Mead, Milwaukee; ‘oie 
liam McMurthie, Kansas City; 'G.. A. 
Morris, Minneapolis; P. J. Morales, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

N 


Robert Nicoud, Milwaukee; Charles 
Nichols, Minneapolis; Joseph T. Newell, 
St. Louis; John Nicholson, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; BH, 8. Noble, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. H. 
Near, Chicago; George J. Noth, Silver 
Creek, N. Y. 

oO 


R. J. O’Donnell, New Ulm, Minn.; C. 
T. Olsen, Winona, Minn. 


P 
W. A. Prime, New York City; H. A. 
Porter, St. Louis, Mo.; W. E. Pierce, 


Minneapolis; L. H. Pinney, Minneapolis; 
Cy. M. Preston, Ashland, Ky.; F. Prinz, 
Milwaukee; Peter Provost, Milwaukee; 
H. E. Pierpont, Chicago; Carl Prinz, 
Milwaukee; C. D. Peck, Chicago, IIl.; 
George Pfeiffer, ‘Wausau, Win: C.F. 
Pride, Wells, Minn.; Samuel Plant, St. 
Louis, Mo.; George Postel, Mascoutah, 
thl.; CC. B. Pierce, Milwaukee; Morton 
Payne, Kansas City, Mo.; A Page, 
Chicago; E. E. Perry, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
P, Peterson, Milwaukee; Charles $ 
Parke, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. E. Prickett, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


a 


W. Quackenbush, New York City; 
James Quirk, Minneapolis; Earl Quirk, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Gilbert Quirk, Min- 
neapolis. 

R 


Bernard J. Rothwell, Boston, Mass.; 
Paul T. Rothwell, Boston, Mass.; Me ae 
Ross, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. F. G. Raikes, 
a Louis; C. W. Robinson, Minneapolis: 

G. Rutter, Canajoharie, N. Y.; W. 
Foed: Oxford, Mich.; M. G. Rankin, 
Milwaukee; WwW. H. Rotet, St. Louis, 
Mo.; F. P. Rhines, Watertown, ; ie 
M. FE. Rozelle, Chambersburg, Pa.; E. 
E. Reindollar, Taneytown, wi 7. 3. 
Rowley, Minneapolis; N. Rogers, 
Kensington, Kan.; E. Rossier, 
Plover; M. A. Reynolds, Geant Ps 
F. B. Rice, Chicago, Ill.; F. N. Rowe, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; WwW. W. Reming- 
ton, Winnebago, Minn.; Robert Roan- 
tree, Mt. Vernon, S. DD; Cc. H. Ridge- 
way, Kansas City; A. Rheinstrom, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; E. Reel. Milwaukee; P. A. 
Robinson, Minneapolis; Charles  F- 
Rock, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. E. Reel, 
Milwaukee; G. M. Ravold, St. Louis; 
Charles L. Roos, Kansas City, Mo.; 
John A. Rohan, St. Louis, Mo.; Hugo 
Roos, Kansas City, Mo. 


E. W. Shields, Kansas City; Clement 
B. Stern, Milwaukee, Wis.; C.'H. Scott, 
Minneapolis, | Minn.; T. B. Shaffer, Ling 
York City; H. B. Sparks, SaCEe T11.; 
M. Shaler, Stryker, Ohio; 
Schneider, Oshkosh, Wis.; A. W. Strong, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; William Stratton, 
St. Louis, Mo.; FE. M. Smith,’ Silver 
Creek, N. Y.; Aderton Samuel, St. Louis; 
J. A. J. Schultz, St. Louis; Arthur 
Snuggs, St. Louis, Mo.; 4 Small- 
wood, Harrisburg, Pa.; H. S. Sackett, 
St. Peter, Minn.; N. Sorenson, Kings- 
ley, Mich.; E. F. Schoening, Columbia, 
Ill.; A. R. Sawers, Chicago, Tll.; R. E. 
Sterling, maneee City; J. E. Schwab, 
Milwaukee; C. H. Seybt, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Ss. M. Smith, Minneapolis, Minn.; F. 7. 
Shaler, Newark, Ohio; . W. 'Small- 
wood, Harrisburg, Pa.; Henry Schur- 
mann, Germantown, Til; W. L. Sopher, 
Cold Water, Mich.; N: Snowden, Ar- 
kansas City, Kan.; George A. Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee, Wis.; George Sexauer, 
Brookings, S. ; oO. R. Sickert, Mil- 
waukee; E. B. Smith, Warsaw, Ind.; H. 
D. ie John, Cedar Rapids, Ta.; A. 8B. 
Smith, Springfield, Mass.; J. Allen 
Smith, Knoxville, Tenn.; George H. 
Sherwood, Milwaukee; H. F. Shuttle- 
worth, Buffalo, N. Y.; Ralph Snowden, 
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LIST OF THOSE PRESENT AT THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 


Frank Fairchild, Minneapo- 
Can * Puchnes, ES 
Levy eat Erie, Pa.; Alfred Fisher, 


Arkansas City, Kan.; W. BE. 
Seo be) PE oe Simeon, “wiiwitt 
kee; W. L. Stevens, Minneapolis; H. B, 
Smith, Lincoln, Neb.; E. Schober, 
Minneapolis; B. B. Sheffield, Minneapo- 
lis; H. G. Spear, Minneapolis, Minn.; BR, 
Shackell, Milwaukee; D. E. Stott, De. 
troit, Mich James Cameron Scott, 
Chaska, Minn.; Bernhard Stern, Mil. 
Wis.; Walter Stern, Milwau- 
kee; F. G. Schroeder, Perham, Minn.; 
Frank M. Smith, Charles B. Spalding’ 
Chicago, Ill.; C. H. Searing, k: ansas 
City, Kan.; Rp, mS Schneider, Winne- 
conne, Wis.; G - Smith, Minneapolis; 
Harry Stratton "Milwaukee; F. 
Stevens, Wichita, Kan.; G. G 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


KY 


H. B. Tasker, London, England; J 
H. Thomas, Sheboygan Falls, Wis.: @ 
H. Turner, ‘New York City; O. W. Tres. 
selt, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; John G. Thomas, 
Chicago; R. H homas, Jr., Sheboygan 


G. ‘Sohiberg. 


Falls; V. Topping, Oklahoma (Ci 
Okla.; George W. Tiedeman, O'Fallon 
pe H. Tanner, Mansfield, Ohio: 


Otto Troell, Sequin, Tex.; C. A. T 
Milwaukee. — 


U 
George Urban, Jr., Bitffalo, N. Y.: 
George P. Urban, Buffalo, N. Y. i 
Vv 
R. L. Van Arsdale, Chicago: D. B, 
Van Arsdale, Battle Creek, Mich.; ©. 
G. A. Voigt, Grand Rapids, Mich. .B A, 


Voigt, Grand Rapids, Mich.; L. Vehon, 
Chicago, Ill.; A. C. Von Hagen, Sleepy 


Eye, Minn.; te > Valkeapaa, Helsing- 
fors. Finland; F. D. Van Vechten, Har- 
mony, Pa.; Charles Valier, St. Louis, 
Mo.; E. Van Houten, Moorhead, Minn. 
w 

J. F. Wenk, Marinette, Ww is.; Jee 
Walter, Duluth, Minn.; E. J. White, 
Grand Forks, N. D.; H. T, Whaien, Chi- 
cago, I11.; Otto Worth, Augusta, Wis.; 
H. W. Wood dland, Milwaukee; J. H. 
Whittlesey, Minneapolis; Charles H. 


Wright, Berlin, beh 
St. Louis; John A. Wil son, Kansas City; 
S. K. Waymer, St. a Po m 240.; CK, 
Williams, Milwaukee; L. D. White, De- 
catur, Th. ; George K, Walton, Kan- 

. H. Waggoner, Kansas 
- C. Wagner, Chicago; 
White, SEIBRORROE, Minn; Dr. John A. 
Wesener, Chicago, Til; P. J. Weisen- 
berger, Midway, Ky.; H. Wehmann, 
Minneapolis; S. Willy, Appleton, 
Wis.; F. L. Williamson, y Center, 
Kan.; Wade Wilson, New Brighton, Pa.; 
F. D. Wolfrom, San Francisco, Cal.; §. 
E. Walz, Norwalk, Wis.; F. M. Weth- 
erald, Hebron, Neb.; J. F. Woyta, St. 


Charles E. White, 


Peter, Minn.; Edward Woods, St. Louis, 
Mo.; R. W. Webster, Chicago; W. Wha- 
ley, Akron, Ohio; Harry N. Wilson, 
Milwaukee; J. J. Welsh, Louisville, 
Ky.; W. . Wiggin, Jr. Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; W. B. Weatherell, Mil- 


waukee; W. H. Weed, Weywauwega, 
Wis.; B. Warkentin, Newton, Kan.; H. 
O. Winckler, Milwaukee; J. J. Wall, 
Buhler, Kansas; C. B. Warkentin, New- 
ton, Kan.; Otto Waitsman, Chicago, 
Ill.; H. G. Wierman, Waldo, Wis. 


Y 


ED. Yoder, Kansas City; R. ©. York, 
qorrege, Wis.; C. M. Yager, St. Louis, 
oO. 


George W. Ziebold, Waterloo, Ill; 
J. Zahn, Milwaukee, Wis.; L. I. Ziegler, . 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


LADIES PRESENT. 


Mrs. N. H. Adsit, Luccasanna, N. J.; 
Mrs, H. M. Allen, Troy, Ohio; " Miss 
Adelaide Allen, Troy, Ohio; Miss M. A. 
Alleott, Grand Rapids, Mich.; ba 


Cc. Alley, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs 

Burg, St. Louis; Miss Ada C. Burg, St 
Louis; Miss L. Burg, St. Louis; Mrs. W. 
A. Baehr, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. John W. 
Burk, Springfield, Ohio; "Miss Helen I 
Burk, Springfield, Ohio; Miss Mabe: 
Burk, pringfield, Ohio; Mrs. ome 
Brzezinsky, Milwaukee; Mrs. F. . 
Brickey, Prairie du Rocher, IIl.; uy 
Alonzo Burt, Milwaukee; _s H. 4 
Brooks, Salina, Kan.; Mrs. J. Broo 


Milwaukee; Miss Addie Brook. Mi ilwea- 
kee; Mrs. Judge S. Barkley, St. Louls, 
Mo.: Mrs. J. H. Baughman, Sanford, 
Ky.; Mrs. Harry Berger, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Mrs. C. Brewer, Ada, Ohio; 
Miss’ Frida Billerbeck, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
; Momeves, Milwaukee. Miss 

a G. Crosby, Milwaukee; oi 
Hattie pe Milwaukee; Mrs. Ser 
mour Carter, Hastings, Minn.; Mrs. 4 
Andrew Cain, Versailles, Ky.; ure Md 
H. Challen, Chicago; Mrs. W. LB. "St 
dall, Milwaukee; Mrs, H. G. Craft, St 
Louis; Mrs. J. H. Crittenden, Mw 
kee, Wis.; Mrs. D. W. Camp, ha 
Ohio: Mrs. J. I. Deans, Milwaukee , 
Charles De Turk, New Orleans; ures 
P. Dunlop, Clarksville; Mrs. H. Deu 4 
Milwaukee; Mrs. P. P._ Dona ahue, oe 
waukee; Mrs. Charles Dodge, Waust) 


Wis.; Mrs. L. Deetien, Wilwaukee; Mr 
H. Dally, Milwaukee; Mrs. cme 

es Es enbain, | Milwaukee; Mrs. Hspen- 

schie St. Louis; Mrs. J. 


: Elmsiie, 
rs. R. T. French, Middle- 


mayer, Sprin eld; Mrs. J. A 
Milwaukee; 
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4 Mich.; Mrs. F. W. Frasius, Wichi- 
ne Miss Ina B. French, Milwau- 
kee; Mrs. M. L. Finnell, Osborne, Ohio; 


-< James Forrest, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
earl fuchner, Plankinton, 8S. D.; Mrs. 
R. Friedlaender, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. 
W. L. Finton, Neenah, Wis.; Mrs. Al- 
fred Fisher, Milwaukee; Mrs. J. L. 






- Sparta, Ill.; Miss, H. B. Goes- 
Depere, Wis.; Mrs. H. D. Good- 


in Milwaukee; Miss Frankie Greene, 
Milwaukee; rs. A. L. Goetzmann, 
Chicago; Mrs. A. F. Gallun, Milwaukee; 
Miss Maud Gray, Milwaukee; Mrs. 

Hase, Milwaukee; Mrs. E. Holmes, 


Wausau, Wis.; Miss Rena Harris, Bos- 
ton: Mrs. E. J. Lachmann, Neenah, Wis.; 


Mrs. &. L. Harris, Green Castle, Ind.; 
Mrs. H. J. Hutton, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Mrs. C. E. Hyde, Webster, S. D.; Mrs. 
John Hintz, Milwaukee; Mrs. J. B. 
Heckendorn, Milwaukee; Mrs. Richard 


Milwaukee; Mrs. William 








aertel, : 
ante . Minneapolis; Miss Jessie Hunt- 
er, Minneapolis; Mrs. J. H. Holmes, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Miss_F. Harrison, Milwau- 
kee; Miss A. Harrison, Milwaukee; 


Mrs. J. F. Harrison, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
J. Hollingshead, Fairport, O.; Mrs. E. 
M. Haynes, Portland, Ind.; Mrs, A, P. 






Husband, Philadelphia; Mrs. R. Hoppin, 
Milwaukee; Miss Martha Heimann, 
Aviston, Ill.; Mrs. H. E. Hooker, Lans- 
ing, Mich.; Miss Carrie Jones, Milwau- 


k Miss Marie Jones, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
Kenneth W. Jacobs, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
Loff Jacobs, Pomrey, Ohio; Mrs. R. H. 
Johnson, Jr., Topeka, Kan.; Mrs. O. C. 
Lake, “‘roveland, N. Y.; Mrs. J. S. Lo- 
berg, Nelsonville, Wis.; Mrs. H. » 
Leach, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. P. H. Litch- 


field, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Geo. H. Lewis, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.; Mrs. J. O. Klapp, 
Milwaukee; Miss Virginia Kimmler, 


Platteville, Wis.; Mrs. H. S. Kennedy, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. John F. Kern, Mil- 
waukce; Mrs. J. J. Koenigsmark, 
Waterloo, Ill.; Mrs. Charles Manegold, 
Milwaukee; Mrs. W. A. Morehouse, 


Milwaukee; Mrs. Haynes McFadden, 
Nashviile, Tenn.; Mrs. William Mane- 
gold, Milwaukee; Mrs. Irma Manegold, 


Milwaukee; Mrs. Mamie Moore, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. George Manschot, Mil- 
wauke«; Mrs. A. E. Moser, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Mrs. M. C. Moore, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
E. O. Moffatt, Kansas City; Miss Mann, 
Milwaukee; Mrs. M. Molenbrock, Camp- 





bell ! Ill.; Mrs. John Matzek, Chi- 
cago, 1ll.; Mrs. Henry Neill, Madison, 
8. D.: Miss Nesbit, Milwaukee; Miss 
Mae Penny, Chicago, Ill; Mrs. E. EH. 
Perry. Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. C. Prinz, 
Milwaukee; Miss Frida Prinz, Milwau- 
kee; Mrs. F. Prinz, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
James Quirk, Minneapolis; Mrs. E. E. 
Reindollar, Taneytown, Md.; Mrs. F. B. 
Rice, Chicago, Ill; Miss Hazel Rice, 
Chicago; Mrs. Charles F. Rock, Mil- 
wauk« Wis.; Mrs. R. . Rutter, 
Canajoharie, N. Y¥.; Miss Gertrude E. 
Relph, Menomonee, Wis.; Mrs. F. P. 
Rhines, Watertown, N, Y.; Mrs. F. N. 
Rowe, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Miss Ada 
Roantree, Mt. Vernon, S. D.; Mrs. Geo. 
Saxauer, Brookings, S. D.; Mrs. Bern- 
hard Stern, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Clem- 
ent Stern, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. 
George A. Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Mrs. I. M. Sauer, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Mrs. |. W. Smallwood, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Mrs. ©. F. Schoening, Columbia, I11.; 
Mrs. Ceorge A. Sherwood, Milwaukee; 
Mrs, flarry Stratton, Milwaukee; Miss 
Emma Steinfeldt, Depere, Wis.; Miss 
Cece] Schurmann, Germantown, IIL; 
Mrs, R. Sickert, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
F.C. Schneider, Winneconne, Wis.; Mrs. 
E. B. Smith, Warsaw, Ind.; Mrs. E. 
Shackell, Milwaukee; Miss K. M. Stock, 
Milwaukee; Miss Paula Schurmann, 
Germantown, Tll.; Mrs. Ed. Schober, 
Minneapolis; Mrs. Frank M. Smith, Mil- 
Waukee; Mrs. C. A. Tupper, Milwaukee; 
Mrs. S. H. Tanner, Mansfield, Ohio; 


Mrs. 0. W. Tresselt, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 


Mrs. A. C. VonHagen, Sleepy Eye, 
Minn.: Miss B. A. VanHouten, Moor- 
head Minn.; Mrs. F. A. Voigt, Grand 
Rapi Mich.; Miss Emma L. Voigt, 
Gran Rapids; Mrs. C. G. A. Voigt, 
Gran Rapids, Mich.; Mrs. G. Walker, 
Milw ee; Miss Margaret Wooley, Sa- 
lina, n.; Miss Alma Winter, Milwau- 
kee; Miss Eda Winter, Milwaukee; 
Mrs. r. Wormuth, Milwaukee; Mrs. S. 
R. ‘ly, Appleton, Wis.; Mrs. Otto 
aor Augusta, Wis.; Miss Myra L. 
whit St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Charles E. 
yhite, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. F. L. 
Will son, Clay Center; Mrs. C. A. 
Williams, Milwaukee; ‘Miss Ruby 
Vait ‘lilwaukee; Mrs. W. B. Weath- 


aret ‘tilwaukee; Mrs. H. T. Whalen, 
an . Il.;. Mrs. C. M, Yager, St. 
Chie: Ill.; Josephine Wilson, Mil- 
vau : Mamie Wilson, Milwaukee; 

1 Wilson, Milwaukee; Mrs. C. M. 
meet St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. George W. 
4lebold, Waterloo. 





Denatured Alcohol 


wi Duluth Commercial Record gives 
a 8 an expression from a weighty 
5 We can hardly believe that you take 

hy creat amount of stock in all the news- 
pare ‘tories bearing on this subject which 
al ‘en circulated during the last few 
men. 0 our opinion there will not be 
men actured during 1907 any more alco- 

' (68n produced this year. ie denatured 


aiobol does eventually become a fuel 
he nei 3 Used in gas engines, it will onl 
— long continued experiments an 


°) Machinery now in operation can 
Do, ged to meet the new requirements. 
not let this new situation worry you at 


ll « = 
ay bont the corn crop which will mature 
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There has been a very dull market for 
flour this week, the demand being very 
limited and confined closely to immediate 
needs. However, the fact that many of 
the mills are closed down this week on ac- 
count of the convention, may tend to re- 
lieve the situation somewhat. 

The present outlook is encouraging. 
Good reports are coming in regarding the 
crop and it is believed that the quality 
and yield will fully come up to expecta- 
tions. While forward booking is not a 
egy feature of the market at this time, 
as it has been in former years, this is by 
no means a bad sign, but points to the 
resumption of a healthy business in the 
near future. 

The wheat market this week has been a 
rather quiet one. Light receipts and un- 
certainty as to the ultimate outcome of 
the crop have had a bearish effect on the 
market. The demand is very moderate, 
but prices have held fairly steady. 

The feed market is holding steady. The 
supply is small, but is met with an equal 
demand. 

Flour pete are being maintained. Out- 
side of the domestic trade, however, there 
is very little doing. Buyers are wary and 
are keeping their stocks down to the low- 
est consistent point. In eastern markets, 
very little response is being met with, and 
the offers from there are too low to admit 
of any business of a profitable nature. 

Neither is there any great activity inthe 
export line. Cables still show a difference 
in values, though the general view is that 
this breach will soon be bridged and busi- 
ness will be resumed on a more satisfac- 
tony basis. 

he running time of the mills is very 
small this week, on account of the con- 
vention in Milwaukee. At Kansas City 
the output last week was 24,000 bbls, as 
compared with 20,500 the week previous, 
and 25,950 a year ago. 


SOUTHWESTERN CROP CONDITION 


Harvesting is in eneral progress 
throughout the state. From all reports 
the expectations of a good yield are to be 
realized. The weather continues good with 
few exceptions and the work is being 
pushed with the utmost rapidity. Some 
reports of the inability to get sufficient 
hands have been heard, but it is believed 
that the wants in this line will be satis- 
fied. The quality of the grain is good and 
the estimate of 70,000,000 bus may be taken 
as a pretty fair one. { 

In Oklahoma harvesting has practically 
been completed and threshing is in prog- 
ress. The estimate of 30,000,000 bus is still 
being adhered to in general, though some 
later estimates have raised the figures to 
85,000,000. A few cars have been marketed. 


. NEW OKLAHOMA MILL 


A new project under way is that of 
building a mill at Custer City, Oklahoma, 
to be known as the Custer City Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. The incorporators are R. B. 
Miller, Kansas City, o: William Mur- 
dock and W. E. Gray, Clifton, Kansas. 
Associated with these gentlemen are the 
following, J. D. Chalfant, J. E. Miller, T. 
Stane and H. Harmon, all of Custer City. 
It is planned to build a 200 bbl mill, but 
the probabilities are that it will not be 
ready for business until Jan. 1, 1907. 


DEATH OF D. M. PARKER 


News has been received from Los An- 
geles, Cal., of the death of D. M. Parker 
of Troy, Kansas, on June 19. Mr. Parker 
was one of the pioneers of Troy and was 
engaged in the milling business in that 
town in the early days. 

TO ABOLISH STATE INSPECTION 


A suit brought by the grain companies 
to abolish Kansas state grain inspection 
has been in progress since last Friday, in 
pe pp ORS eae nor A pepurt of ie = 

ings w ro y submitted to 
Soden taun é. Pollock of the United 


States federal court next October. 
A NEW DENVER-OMAHA ROAD 
Incorporation papers have been filed for 


a new railroad between Denver and Oma- 
ha, to be known as the Omaha and Denver 
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Short Line. The peoneee’ route is as fol- 
lows: east from Denver through Adams, 
Washington and Yuma counties, into Kan- 
sas: through Cheyenne, Rawlins, Deca- 
tur, Norton and Philipps counties in Kan- 
sas, to the Nebraska line and thence to 
Omaha. 
WILL STOP REBATES 


President A. B. Stickney of the Chicago, 
Great Western Railway has issued instruc- 
tion to the traffic department in Chicago 
to change the form of its tariffs and to 
publish the net rate and keep it. 

The circular among other things con- 
tains the following: 

‘*The present custom of collecting cer- 
tain tariff rates for the transfer of grain 
and afterwards paying back one and onec- 
fourth cents a hundredweight as an eleva- 
tor transfer, loading or unloading charge, 
had its origin with a contract made by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. with Peavey in 
1899, whereby the Union Pacific Co. agreed 
to pay to Peavey & Co. a so-called transfer 
charge of one and one-fourth cents a hun- 
dredweight for all grain shipped over the 
Union Pacific lines which was unloaded 
into the Peavey elevators. This was a se- 
cret contract. The transfer charge was 
not mentioned in the published tariffs of 
the Union Pacific road.”’ 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


The mill at Beaver City, Neb., has 
changed hands, E. C. Carter succeeding L. 
M. Hotchkin. 

All the millers who were in town last 
week on the way to the convention gave 
glowing reports of the crop conditions in 
their vicinity. Most of them, however, 
were from southern and central Kansas 
and Oklahoma, where the crop is best. 

The City Mills, Trenton, Mo., owned by 
the Jennings Milling Co., burned June 17, 
with loss of $20,000 and little insurance. 
The mill was one of the oldest in Missouri, 
being housed in a huge brick building, 
built originally for a woolen mill in 1868. 
It was an old fashioned property, one and 
a half miles from the railroad. 


George G. Sohlberg and C. V. Topping 
of Oklahoma City, and Frank Foltz of 
Blackwell, Okla., who were here Monday 
en route to Milwaukee, said that harvest 
returns from all parts of the territory 
more than justified earlier estimates of a 
80,000,000 bus crop in the territory. The 
wheat is uniformly high quality, and in 
places runs as high as 35 bus to the acre. 

The first car of red wheat to reach this 
market from Oklahoma came from Tonka- 
wa, tested 61 lbs to the bushel, and was of 
exceptionally fine quality. The field in 
which it was grown yielded 35 bus to the 
acre. The consignees of the wheat asked 
82c for it. The first car of hard wheat 


* from Oklahoma arrived today. It was sold 


at auction and was purchased by George 
A. Aylsworth of the Moffatt Commission 
Co. The wheat graded No. 2 and tested 
6114 lbs to the bushel. The price paid for 
it was 82c. It wasof very fine quailty, 
quite dry and dark enough to be classed as 
turkey wheat. 

A decision rendered last week in the 
Kansas City court of appeals recognized 
that the Kansas City flood of 1903 was to 
be construed legally as ‘‘an act of God’’ 
and that it constituted sufficient excuse 
for one railroad to refuse freight from an- 
other while the flood was impending. The 
decision was rendered in a case wherein a 
consignee sued the Wabash to recover _ be- 
cause he had not been allowed to unload 
stock delivered to that road by the Frisco, 
which brought the car in. The Wabash 
maintained that the car, though set to its 
tracks, did not belong to it. The decision 
is the second to be rendered in connection 
with the great number of damage cases 
pending as result of the big flood of three 
years ago. 

R. E. STERLING. 





H. P. Gallaher, manager Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis: 
We are pleased to report considerable im- 
provement in domestic trade. Feed is in 
good demand at a rices than those 
[amt senpoe last week. First clear and low 
rades sell readily in both domestic and 
“pe markets. There is no possibility 
of selling patent for export. Current prices 
of wheat in Minneapolis are relatively 
high, and with satisfactory crop condi- 
tions, should go lower. 
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Tennessee 


Special Correspondence 


While flour business continues dull and 
the market a degree listless, millers in 
this section pies up a few orders during 
the week and they all report the outlook 
very flattering and they are expecting a 
good movement as soon as they begin 
grinding new crop wheat. It was henlliy 
expected that the mills would do much 
business so near a new crop and they reaal- 
ly have not, but still one of the large mills 
of this city has been justified in runnin 
on full time. The trade was not dinponsl 
to buy in large quantities and millers have 
for once been content to sell even in small 
packages. 

The Liberty mills sold 2,000 bags of low 
grades during the week to Amsterdam and 
a carload to Christiania, Norway. Both 
sales were made ata cut rate in order to 
get the stuff off their hands. 

Prices were unchanged during the week, 
but the tone of the market for old wheat 
flour tended lower and prices were gener- 
ally shaded. Quotations are: best patent, 
$4.65; choice, $3.15, with the usual differ- 
entials for intermediate grades. These 
prices apply to flour in wood. In cotton 
sacks a reduction of 15c is made per bbl 
for shipment. 

Mills are still oversold about ten days on 
middlings but both bran and hominy feed 
are of rather slow movement, and the tend- 
ency is for lower prices. Bran is quot- 
able at $20 per ton; middlings, $22 and 
hominy feed, $18.50@19, f.0.b. Nashville. 

Even corn goods are dull notwithstand- 
ing the advancing prices of corn, and mill- 
ers find some difficulty in working off out- 
put running the mills on shorter hours 
than usual. The price for bolted meal has 
not been changed, and still but a reduction 
of two cents was made in grits and pearl 
meal. Prices are: bolted meal, $1.30 per 
100 Ibs; grits, $1.38; pearl meal, $1.38, f.o. 
b. Nashville. 

The general grain market for the week 
has been fairly good on everything except 
wheat. Stocks of old are about exhausted 
and offerings were only nominal. Millers 
did not care to buy so neara new crop of 
better quality and cheaper price and hence 
dealing was confined to actual needs which 
were exceedingly meager because of the 
dullness of flour. Old wheat was quoted 
at 95c but very little if any was sold at 
this figure, but based on the — being 
paid for new wheat, it is worth around 86c 
per bu. 

Corn receipts are liberal enough to meet 
all demands but prices are firm and at 60c 
for No. 2 white milling; 59@59¢c for 
mixed. The shipping demand for corn is 
active and dealers are reaping a rich trade 
from the southeast and cotton states. 

Oats are in good demand and all offer- 
ings are taken at current quotations which 
range from 4l1c to 42cfor white and 40@4lc 
for mixed in carload lots. 


THRESHING NOW ON 


Practically the entire wheat crop of this 
immediate section has been harvested and 
threshing has begun. Some few crops have 
been marketed and by the middle of the 
present week movement will be in full 
swing. Only three carloads were received 
on the Nashville market during the past 
week, but a number of wagon lots were 
delivered to the mills. The first deliveries 
sold to local mills at 80c. 

The yield of the crop iu this, the middle 
division of the state, promises to be excel- 
lent, far above an average, but in west 
Tennessee the yield is turning out light, 
but the crop taken asa whole will be an 
average one. 

There seems to be some differences of 
opinion as to the final value of new wheat. 
The mills paid 80c for what they bought 
during the week and say that they will 
not bid this for deliveries for the next ten 
days or two weeks. They are of the opin- 
ion that 80c is the top price, but on the 
other hand some dealers predict that prices 
will go higher as the season grows older. 

The report of the Nashville Grain Ex- 
change for the week showed stocks on hand 
as follows: wheat, 92,500 bus; corn, 233,- 
800; oats, 222,350; barley, 7,520; flour, 10,- 
358 bbls. 


Nashville, June 25. J. B. CLARK. 





William Kelm, assistant manager Sleepy 
Eye (Minn.) Milling Co: During the last 
two weeks, we have experienced a fair de- 
mand for flour and an excellent demand 
for feed. Shipping directions on old flour 
bookings, have come in very freely and on 
any advance in wheat, we have invariably 
received fair sized orders. Think the out- 
look for better business is we? good. Do 
not look for lower prices on old wheat or 
old wheat flour. Irrespective of what the 
outcome of the growing crop is, the con- 
suming public knows the quality of the 
flour manufactured from the 1905 crop. It 
will therefore be anxious to accumulate a 
goer supply of old flour, and will doubt- 

ess be willing to do so at a premium over 
the new wheat product. 
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EXPORT TRADE AND ITS PROSPECTS 


Address of H. B. Tasker of London, Delivered at Federation Convention 
—He Severely Criticises Quality of American Flour and Business 
Methods of Millers of the United States 


MUST express my appreciation of the 
compliment paid me when I was asked 
to read a paper on this important sub- 
ject. I felt that the London Flour 

rade Association might have select- 
ed someone better able to do it than my- 
self, but since they have not done so I will 
do the best I can if you will give me your 
attention for a short time. 


THE PAST 


Twenty to twenty-five years ago, the 
milling industry in the United States was 
away ahead of that in the United King- 
dom. Besides which, you then had a much 
larger percentage of your production for 
export, either as wheat or flour, than you 
have now. Owing tothe quality and rel- 
ative value of your flour you —_—— 
captured the trade of the United Kingdom. 

f you go back to the flour trade of 1878 
and for some years after, the British mill- 
ers used to buy your bakers or clear grades 
to mix with their highest grades. Now 
the patents you ship are not as good as the 
patents made by the British millers. 

I am perfectly safe in saying that during 
the early eighties most of the flour con- 
sumed in Liverpool was imported flour. 
The Lancashire millers then woke up, and 
by 1890 and since, the consumption in Liv- 
erpool has been almost exclusively of local 
manufacture. What has happened there, 
can, for all I see, happen in other parts of 
the United Kingdom unless the American 
millers look to their laurels. 

Until your disastrous wheat crop, both 
as regards quantity and more especially 
as regards quality, of 1904 the London 
bakers used American spring wheat flour 
very pa AD pi wr sang on account of its 
strength and relative value, but then they 
had to adapt themselves to the altered cir- 
cumstances and to the use of English 
made flour. 

THE PRESENT 


Many of them now refuse to change back 
to American flour which does not offer 
them sufficient advantages, either as re- 
gards price or quality. 

American soft winter flour has also lost 
its hold on the trade of the United King- 
dom, which formerly used it freely, on ac- 
count of its quality and relative value. 
Here again the trade has gone toour home 
millers and France, with which country 
there is a fair trade done. 

While the British miller has been very 
gradually and almost imperceptibly im- 
proving the quality of his manufacture 
so surely has the American miller been 
very gradually and almost imperceptibly 
lowering the quality of his manufacture 
by making a very long patent which 
should properly be termed a straight. 

Gentlemen, be assured that this is not 
the day when you can compete against the 
British millers in that way. 

Years ago, you the American millers 
held the ‘‘joker’’ quality right along and 
took the tricks. The cards have been 
thoroughly shutfied, the ‘‘joker’’ has gone 
over to the other side and will surely re- 
main there unless you regain your lost 
position as regards quality. 


QUALITIES LOWERED 


You have wanted to do the business and 
have gradually lowered your qualities in 
order to make the same suitable to the 
price offered, and have consequently ru- 
ined the reputation of your own goods and 
lost the enviable position you held in the 
flour markets of the United Kingdom. 

The British millers, especially the more 
successful ones, have gone for quality 
right along. They have held up their 
prices, have done their best to insure that 
the baker gets flour fully equal every time 
and consequently have made friends and 
are still making friends for their flour, 
which, after all, is the most valuable asset 
in a manufacturer’s business. 


MILLS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The milling capacity of the United King- 
dom has increased rapidly during the last 
few years and more mills are being built. 
So much so that we now have really up-to- 
date mills which can manufacture more 
than sufficient flour for our entire con- 
sumption, which is large and well worth 
looking after, viz: about 63,000,000 bbls 
per annum. 

We importers are told that our milling 
engineers hold the pride of place in their 
industry throughout the world, that the 
British roller mill is almost a work of art 
and is unequaled for solidity, finish and 
perfection of detail. It is difficult for us 
as importers, who hustle around more 
than ever, to contradict these statements 
for we feel every day that the British mill- 
er has put himself in a position to meet 
any competition, both as regards quality 
and price. Py 


Most of the British millers believe that 
American flour is now a thing of the 
past, in proof of which we have had dur- 
ing the past twelve months two additional 
mills built in London. The British miller 
also has the great advantage of being able 
to buy the cheapest and best wheat in the 
world, from any country that at the mo- 
ment is offering the best value. Neverthe- 
less, the importing of flour into the United 
Kingdom is by no means a thing of the 
past. We importers will make a living out 
of it for many years to come if you export 
millers will only realize the difficulties we 
have to contend against and do your best 
to overcome them, for many of them can 
be overcome if you like. 

Appendix 1 may prove instructive to 
American millers if you will give it a lit- 
tle thought. You will there see how the 
importation of flour into the United King- 
dom has decreased compared with wheat; 
from 25.6 per cent in 1899 to 10.9 in 1905, 
but that you will not allow to continue. 
Also by appendix 2 you will see that the 
British miller is increasing his export 
trade from 137,314 bbls in 1884 to 655,714 
bbls in 1905. 


BLEACHING 


The process of bleaching should be care- 
fully avoided or it will do the trade great 
harm. What our bakers and consumers 
want is a good, healthy bloom on the flour. 
A dull white flour is always a difficult 
flour to sell. Many bakers all over the 
country now insist on having a guarantee 
that the flour is unbleached before they 
will even look. at it and insist on having 
the words ‘‘Guaranteed Unbleached’’ in- 
serted in their sale notes or contracts. 

A baker said to me, ‘‘Bleaching is no 
good to anyone except to the. miller who 
wants to deceive his buyers and then 
hunt around for fresh ones.’’ That is the 
general opinion, though it may not be put 
so straight very often. Bleaching may be 
of some use to flour that will be consumed 
at once as it may give it age, but we are 
now considering flour that necessarily 
must be some time in transit. This will 
give it the necessary age, improve the color 
and baking properties of it without injur- 
ing the bloom. Flour that makes a loaf 
with a good bloom sells more readily and 
at better prices than a flour, equal in other 
——y but of a more dull color. 

ven in Ireland, where color goes for 
much, see how popular the Walla Walla 
flours have always been on account of their 
olden hue. Abstain from bleaching and 
ook after the wheat cleaning and purify- 
ing the middlings, etc., and you will pro- 
duce a more saleable article. 


FALSE BRANDING 


Great harm has been done to the trade 
by false branding and perhaps to no part 
of itso much as to the Kansas trade. 
Straights and sometimes bakers’ grades 
having been shipped with the word ‘‘pat- 
ent’’ on the bags have spoilt the fair reputa- 
tion of American, flour, American wheat 
and that of the American miller’s ability. 
Is it the act of a good citizen to lower the 
reputation of his country’s produce in the 
eyes of the world? Is it honest? All re- 

uests for false branding should be refused. 

t is the American miller’s reputation that 
is at stake; not that of the buyer. 

Had the American millers maintained 
the quality of their flour and stuck to 
honest branding, our troubles would be 
comparatively few compared with what 
they are now. American millers should 
absolutely refuse all thoughts of false 
Sennding, As it is they have been, unin- 
tentionally, educating the world by this 
false branding and the lowering of their 
grades that either they themselvescan not 
make such oe flour as formerly, allow- 
ing millers in other parts of the world to 
go ahead of them, or what is worse still, 
as it does an a says my to every American 
citizen, especially the farmers, that Ameri- 
can wheat is not as good as formerly, com- 

ared with the other wheats of the world. 
he so-called American patents that are 
exported are naturally supposed to be the 
best flour that can be produced from the 
wheat. Is that fair to America at large 
or to the American farmers in particular? 


BILLS OF LADING 


Arrangements should be made that no 
fresh clauses are inserted in the bills of 


: my without the knowledge of the shi 


per. It seems to us at our end that mill- 
ers do not care at all about these matters, 
that they are perfectly indifferent to the 
interests of the importers, knowing that 
they have sold the flour or some portion of 
it and must take it up whatever happens. 
The Leyland Line now hasa clause in 
its bills of lading which apqaren al- 
lows it to take the flour anywhere it likes 
and bring it to London when and how 


st likes. Recently it has taken flour to 
Bremen and eventually brought it back to 
London. 


DELAYS IN TRANSIT 


This is one of the most serious difficul- 
ties we, as importers, have to contend 
against. The British miller is doing all 
he can to secure the trade. He can and 
does give the bakers great facilities as re- 
ae deliveries, consequently we have to 

o the same or go out of the trade. Now 
what happened last autumn. As soon as 
offers of new crop flour were cabled over 
we importers all got around quickly, an 
the bakers who were willing to try Ameri- 
can flour again bought a certain amount 
of flour at pretty high prices. The great 
bulk of this flour was most shamefully 
delayed in transit. 

The bakers had to buy home-made flour 
to keep them going, and you may be sure 
the British millers took the opportunity 
of selling them as much as they possibly 
could, thus keeping American flour out of 
<r for months longer than it 
should have been. Bakers, in many in- 
stances, cancelled their contracts for Amer- 
ican flour and have since declined to buy 
any more. The importers had to store the 
flour and re-sell it and are still trying to 
re-sell it, although at a heavy loss. 

To make a comparison between British 
and American flour as regards supplying 
our customers, I must tell you that if I 
buy American flour for shipment, I cannot 
tell within 60 days or more when I shall 
be able to deliver to my customers, but I 
can sell him 1,000 sacks of English or 
French and he shall have 100 sacks ever 
week and always on the same day, an 
this, too, from millers in any part of Great 
Britain or France, not from ndon mill- 
ers only. 

Everything ought to be done to make 
the through bill of lading as valuable se- 
curity as possible. As it is, they are not 
looked at with favor by the London bank- 
ers. You may not have any difficulty in 
negotiating your documents at this end. 
Your bankers know you and alsothe firms 
= are drawing on, so they pass all right. 

ut there are many banks on our side that 
will not advance against through bills of 
lading. They say they are poor security if 
the flour has not arrived by the time the 
60 days’ sight draft matures. I feel pret- 
ty sure that if the miller did not get his 
money untjl the flour was on board the 
ocean-going steamer these delays would be 
a thing of the past. 

An American miller contracts for freight 
and if he does not ship his- flour out in 
time, expects the transit companies to ex- 
tend time of eg without a penalty. 
Grain shippers, I understand, pay penal- 
ties in such cases and if that is so it must 
naturally make the carriers feel a prefer- 
ence for grain. Does an American miller 
ever ask the freight agent to wrongly date 
a bill of lading? If he does, what is his 
position when he wants to make a claim, 
say for delays in transit. 

I have with me particulars of about 450 
shipments made von gy or at an | rate, on 
bills of lading dated, August to December 
of last year. None of these shipments 
were less than 65 days in transit; some 
took as long as 149. The average time 
from bill of lading date to arrival is about 
100 days. There were some other ship- 
ments which were out 165 days which are 
not included in the above as they had not 
arrived when the above figures were made 
up. 
Then, again, if a miller engages through 
freight for say July and August from 
the mill, how is it possible for the steam- 
ship owners to arrange to abip that flour 
on arrival at the seaboard when they do 
not know, at the best, within two months 
when it will arrive. Steamers are not as 
elastic as my waistcoat has to be when I 
am enjoying your hospitality. Contract 
for your freig t, say for shipment from 
the mill within a given fortnight, with an 
understanding from the transport compa- 
nies that it shall be at the seaboard within 
say thirty days. Then ship it out from 
the mill as early as you can within the 
specified time. Help the transportation 
companies and they will help you. 

If they know the millers are Ging their 
best, they will appreciate flour as freight 
more than they have in the past, give you 
better service and the trade will increase. 

If the business is to continue, these un- 
reasonable delays must come to an end. 
Do all the American export millers live 
up to their freight contracts? 1f they do, 
then let them sée that their freight agent 
lives up to his part of the contract. 

I presume most of you have more than 
one route you can ship your flour out on, 
or more than one freight agent trying to 
secure your business. Ifso, and you al- 
ways live up to zest part of the contract 
it seems to me that you have the remedy 
in your own hands. I may say two or 
three firms, including my own, have little 
trouble in this —e for apparently our 
friends on this side look after their ship- 
ments; consequently I am compelled to be- 
lieve that the exporting millers of America 
can, if they will, prevent these delays in 
transit almost entirely. We, as importers, 
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can not bring any influence on the transit 
companies, but you can do so, by giving 
some of them a wide berth unless they give 
you a good service. 

If you do not rectify this matter you 
may be sure that some of our importers 
will, in self protection, be reluctantly com. 
pelled to give those American millers 
whose shipments are constantly delayed, a 
very wide berth. : 


THE FUTURE 


As regards the future, the outlook I fear 
is not as bright as we would wish. There 
will be much more severe competition 
than in the past, for the British mills have 
the capacity, and the plant, while the mij]- 
ers have the ability, energy and deter. 
mination to look after all details. 

The American millers to regain their 
former ition in the flour trade of the 
United Kingdom must bestir themselves 
and act on different lines to what they 
have in the past. Some of the most im- 
portant points that demand immediate 
and continuous attention are as follows: 

(a) Quality—A steady and persistent de- 
termination to recover your lost position 
as to quality in the markets of the United 
Kingdom. Compete in quality and price, 
not in price only. 

(b) Honest Branding—Be just to your 
own abilities as millers and more especial- 
ly to your farmers. 

(c) Delays in Transit—Live up to your 
part of the freight contract and then see 
that the other fellow does the same. 

If the American export millers will give 
close and continuous attention to the 
above, then I believe there will be a pleas- 
ant and friendly rivalry between the Brit- 
ish and American millers, into which the 
importers will throw themselves heart and 
soul in the belief that they will have a 
good trade for many years to come. 


APPENDIX 1 


Imports of wheat and flour into the 
United Kingdom: 
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APPENDIX 2 


Exports of flour made in the United 
Kingdom: 


Sacks 280 lbs Bbls 





655,714 





J. A. Dunn, manager Grafton (N. D.) 
Roller Mill: Domestic demand for flour 
in last two week was much better than 
for months past. Prices are also on a lit- 
tle better basis, but are still too close. 
Have no trouble in disposing of our entire 
output. Foreign bids are considerably be- 
low domestic. Supply of wheat is running 
low. Still, we hope to be able to get 
enough to keep running full time till ney 
wheat is on the market. Outlook for busi- 
ness is better for the remainder of the ~: 
son, both as to demand and price, than i 
has been for months. Wheat is coming in 
from farmers quite freely, although . 
supply held back is smal]. Crops are . 
fine shape. Stand of wheat, if anything, . 
a little too heavy, but we do not believe 
ever looked better at this season. . 

C. J. Marboe, manager Elysian (M nm 
Milling Co: We did a fair domestic busi 
ness last week. No export; can not This 
secure bids from our regular trade. — t 
would indicate that prices are too far ou 
of line to make it worth while cabling. 
Crops are looking exceptionally fine iu 00 
section. The cool weather for the wee = 
it fully as far ahead as any crop we ry 
ever had. Local wheat receipts are rat a: 
light as most of the been ™ 


eted. Do not think there is over 10 Pet 
cent of the crop still in farmers’ hands. 
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COMMON SENSE IN 
MILL MANAGEMENT 


Paper Read by Charles Espenschied at the Millers’ National 
Federation Mass Convention at Milwaukee 


HEN I was asked to prepare 
this paper, it seemed to me 
that it would be unnecessar 
to repeat what, to me, hasat all 
times appeared so self evident. 
It has truly been said that the most un- 
commun sense is common sense and the 
more | see of the milling business as con- 
ducted by a great many, the more forcibly 
is the fact apparent that this sense is rare 
the craft. 
a ey have often been asked what rules 
are fo!!owed by those who achieve success 
in this calling, in which I am happy to 
say | vas fortunate to a reasonable de- 
‘¢ occurred to me that possibly it 
might uelp some hesitating one who will 
hear «> read this to strive to adopt what, 
to m:. always appeared common sense 


vant over some, in that my early train- 


ing - in a retail business, graduating 
into: = wholesale way; from which it 
seem. afarjump into flour milling. I 


first | :rned the trade of milling so as to 
be cc. ersant with the grades of wheat 
and. arandto be able to tell whether 
the | results are obtained, then I ap- 
plied .e following rules: 

(1) o buy my wheat when and where 
I cou to the best advantage. 

(2 o make the best flour which could 
be g: cn out of the wheat. 

(3) ‘Co sell only for cash or sight draft 
and »*:ove all 

(4) fo sell the flour for all I could get 
and er for less than cost. 

Wit’: your patience I will take up these 
rules «.; briefly as possible in the hope that 
those -{ you who have tried to og a 

nD 


them «ill be encouraged to continue 
the e: 7eavor and by so doing help your- 
selves and the whole trade. 
BUYING WHEAT 

Thi: J tried to get from as near first 
hand: as possible, buying it on its merits 
absolutely, regardless of the inspection. 
It is deubtless more troublesome than to 
buy ‘otures or elevator receipts, but it 
pays. It has been my impression that for 
anuc:ber of years the elevator companies 


have made an abnormal profit at the ex- 
pense of the millers. They have mgtet | 
taken advantage of the indolence and lac 


of resourcefulness of the millers. I do not 
mean ‘o advise millers to own or attempt 
to run elevator lines; in fact, I strongly 
advise against it as this isa business of it- 
self and todo it well requires the whole 
and undivided attention of any ordinary 
mal 

Being simply what the name implies, a 


merchant miller, it is needless to say that 
I never ‘‘hedged’’ or bought or sold ‘‘op- 


tions.”’ I used what is given to every or- 
dinary man, my best judgment, to stock 
up when wheat appeared to be reasonably 
cheap, but to stock up only to a reasonable 
amount, not attempting to own it all. 
You will understand, however, that local 
conditions surrounding must govern the 


action in each individual case in the pur- 
chase of wheat. 
TO MAKE THE BEST FLOUR 

This rule is so obvious that it seems 
supererogatory to dwell uponit. I believe 
there was a time when some millers made 
their four only just good enough to pass. 
We made the best possible flour which 
could be gotten out of the wheat and in 
conse;uence had few claims on account of 


c.'. truthfully say that I lost only one 
cust .er on account of quality in all the 
time i was in the business and I would not 
have st him had I not been too positive 
ier arbitrary in my treatment of 


him 
TO §' 1, FOR CASH OR SIGHT DRAFT ONLY 
Tl isno good reason why a miller 
shon' sell on any other terms than cash 
ors draft. e pays for his wheat, la- 
bor #" all his supplies and should not be 
askec. ‘o furnish the capital for buyers as 
hed): when he sells arrival draft or any 
hunmuer of days after sight. You can’t 
even “uy an automobile (this is not sar- 
casi though the immediate past and 
Presc..\< conditions of the milling business 
mici: imply that such is meant) without 
pay’ the cash in advance before it is 
ships a. Why should the miller, whose 
pro yields the smallest margin of 


prof of any business in existence, do 
usiness differently. 
You may say the demand is not so flerce 


as ‘or automobiles, but I contend that it is 
— “ven more so. The public could get 
along without the autos, bat your product 


1s indispensable, 
NEVER SELL FOR LESS THAN COST 


I never sold a barrel of flour for less 
than cost, When I could not get that, I 


Po bly I began milling with an ad- 


shut down. If you do not think highly of 
your product how can you expect the con- 
sumer todoso? Another thing that you 
should remember (and I wish I could im- 
press this on zu allin such a way that 
ou will think of it every day) and that 
sthat the flour buyer needs your flour 
fully as much as you need to sell it. 

He needs flour to do business with and 
he needs yours because his trade likes it. 
He does not care what the price is so long 
as he can make a profit on it and it is part 
of your business to help him make a 
profit. 

Remember also that you do not fix the 
price. That is done for you by the wheat 
market. So don’t consider it necessary to 
make apologies for the price of your prod- 
uct. Perhaps you are not conscious of it, 


your spoon ready and your cup right side 
up during the other four so that when it 
did rain most, you could catch it.’’? What 
he meant was to keep your mill and work- 
ing capital in good shape during these dull 
times so that when the good times come, 
you will be ready to take advantage of 
them. Plan your ‘ca repairs and im- 
provements ahead to taken in hand 
when you are forced to shut down. This 
will ‘‘save your face’’ and take off some of 
the odium if you lack the moral courage 
to own up that conditions are against you. 

The rules that I have spoken of, I had 
from Mr. Gardner and I was not too proud 
to adopt them because they were so simple 
and self evident. Methods may change, 
but principles never. I am afraid that 
many in the trade confound method with 
principle and that is erg | the main 
reason of the long continued hard times. 

If time permitted, I would like to dwell 
on the matter of cost and yield. There 
has been so much said about this that one 
would think every miller in the land was 
fully posted, but when one sees in the lo 
cal column of the Northwestern Miller, as 
we did recently, that a number of millers 
were surprised on taking stock Jan. 1, 
that the yield wasso much more than they 
had figured on, it staggers me. No won- 
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but you all constantly apologize, if not in 
oak then in deed. 

Be sure and know how much it really 
costs you to make a barrel of flour; figur- 
ing, not on your capacity, but on the aver- 
age daily output at time of making sale; 
and how many bushels it takes; and what 
the percentages are. If you used ordinary 
business sense in buying your wheat and 
know what is going on in the mill, you 
can safely face the competition of your 
neighbor. 

If you cannot get a profit or at least 
cost, shut down the mill and wait for bet- 
ter times which always have and always 
will come if you only have patience. I 
know it takes more courage to shut down 
when you cannot get cost than to run ata 
loss, but if you.don’t do it, you will never 
get far ahead. 

They say these are exceptional times, but 
it may comfort Pb to know that I have 
seen it worse. e never attempted to run 
all the year round—if we could get ten 
months’ run in a year, we considered our- 
selves fortunate. There were times when 
we were down two monthsata stretch and 
on one occasion over three and yet we 
made money every year. My angen 
Stephen Gardner, whose milling career 
dated from the thirties, often told me that 
one might expect one good year out of 
every five and that it was policy ‘‘to Keep 


der they made no money and their ig- 
norant competition prevented others from 
doing so. 

It is hardly conceivable that at this day 
there are large mills who do not know 
every day what their yield or percentage 
of grades is, but Iam told that there are 
a number of them who do not know and 
they are managed by wide-awake, pro- 
gressive men. 

‘If this is true, I hope they will read this 
and mend their ways. 

You should have a yield every day and 
know to the pound how much flour you 
made and how much wheat it took and 
what the percentages. If your mill is not 
rigged to do this, I advise you to go home 
and do it at once even if you have to bor- 
row the money—it will prove the best in- 
vestment you have ever made in or about 
your plant. 


One of the most pernicious practices or 
methods that has crept into the business 


and out of which the Federation cannot . 


help you, is the custom of selling for ‘‘fu- 
ture Lt apron or ‘‘to be ordered as want- 
ed.’”’? This has become as bad, if not worse, 
than the obsolete practice of consigning. 
The principle is as bad as the consigning 
habit and I believe is even more demoral- 
izing. You may say that competition has 
forced you into this ruinous practice. So 
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they said about cousigning, but the few 
resolute ones in the trade, who declined to 
let the flour handlers dictate their busi- 
ness, made it evident that they would be 
the only survivors and when it dawned on 
the trade that they could do business by 
selling their product direct, consignin 
was soon a thing of the past—the meth 
which probably was once a necessity, at 
least a convenience, soon became obsolete. 

Is it not about time that the trade awoke 
to the fact that it can make this meth- 
od of booking ahead also obsolete? 

It is for each individual miller to apply 
the remedy. Adopt the uniform sales con- 
tract and stick to it. Let the other fellow 
book the orders ahead and far beyond the 
buyers’ needs. If the market goes up, he 
loses the profit he should have had. If the 
market goes down, you can sell the same 
buyer a car or two as he needs it at the 
market price and so help him stand off the 
miller who loaded him up (on his books) 
far beyond his possible or legitimate needs. 


LOSING TRADE 


Many believe that if their flour is not on 
the market all the time that they will lose 
trade. Have you ever considered that if a 
good article is occasionally not to be had, 
that the user is likely to want it more than 
ever? It is human nature to value that 
which is difficult to get. My word for it, 
you will not lose a single customer if oc- 
casionally you are out of the market be- 
cause you will not sell at the price. This, 
of course, is predicated on the assumption 
that you turn out a uniform high product 
and treat your customers as you would 
like to be treated. 

It is a poor boast, indeed, to be able to say 
that you have not lost a day’s run in the 
year if that year does not show an ade- 
quate return for your labor and anxiety. 


PRICE AGREEMENTS 


I have been in combinations and price 
agreemeuts before laws were enacted pro- 
hibiting it. They have invariably failed 
to ranger a any purpose except to em- 
bitter millers against each other. We have 
had ‘‘Gentlemen’s Agreements,’’ and we 
have had ‘‘Posted Money Forfeits,’’ but all 
came to the same end. 

I will not weary you by entering into 
the reasons which always have and always 
will bring such agreements to naught. 
These reasons must be obvious to every 
thinking business man. 


INSIST ON A PROFIT 


The difference of a margin of 10c to 20c 
per bbl, which means either a large loss to 
you or a reasonable profit, is so small that 
it is hardly, if at all, appreciable to even 
the poorest family. Hence there is no 
economic reason why you are not justified 
in asking reasonable remuneration for 
your labor and particularly as yours is one 
of the most useful occupations. There is 
no other business into which as much 
thought and study is put to improve the 
product and apply economics. he result 
of this thought and skillis that you are 
producing the best and most economical 
food man has ever had. 

So, stand up, and demand asa right that 
the world yield you a fair return on your 
labor and investment. If you each, indi- 
vidually, insist on it, you will get it, oth- 
erwise you will not. 


PRINCIPLE AND METHOD 


Once more to return to the difference be- 
tween method (or practice) and principle 
as pertaining to the milling business. The 
method of disposing of flour by consign- 
ing it was unsound and never right in 
principle. I am glad to say that this prac- 
tice has changed. The principle of rea- 
sonably stocking up on wheat when your 
judgment approves, or selling flour when 
it fetches a good price, is sound; but the 
method of accomplishing this end by 
means of ‘‘options’’ and sales ‘‘to be or- 
dered as wanted’”’ is unsound and danger- 
ous. 

The former is legitimate merchandizing, 
the latter simply gambling. ; 

It goes without saying that the principle 
of advertising your business is sound but 
some of the methods are not. 

The principle of knowing what you are 
doing, in the way of cost and yield is 
sound. The method some seem to apply, 
that of guessing, is not. 

I sincerely trust that these definitions 
are sufficiently clear to cover what I wish 
to impress on you and I hope you will 
give them prayerful consideration. 

If only some of you will apply to your 
business the unchanging principles which 
I have pointed out, and eschew the faulty 
methods, success will be yours, great bene- 
fit will redound to the whole trade and I 
shall feel that I have been of some little 
use in pointing out the way. 

‘*There is no royal road to success,’’ and 
every one must, in his own best way, use 
the talent God has given him; but even 
the least talented can hope for a fair 
amount of achievement. This he can do 
notwithstanding the apparent menace of 
large aggregations of capital and the mills 
of enormous capacity, if he will only ap- 
ply the principles which are as old as time. 
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MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


H. B. Sparks of Alton, IIl., Tells Millers’ National Federation Con- 
vention Something of Its History, Development, 
Strength and Plan of Operating 


HE old adage, ‘‘Necessity is the 
Mother of Invention,’’ may well be 
applied to the birth and evolution 
of millers’ mutual fire insurance. 
Necessity drove us to it because 

the insatiate greed of the so-called Stock, 
or Board, companies led them to perceive 
in every mill fire a good and sufficient ex- 
cuse for giving the screws another twist 
until the rates had risen almost to the 
point of confiscation of the property. They 
were selling us ‘‘something’’ that we had 
to buy regardless of price, and as they 
thought ‘‘something’’ that could be se- 
cured through no other channel. 

The creation and application of mutual 
protection and indemnity from loss by fire 
has been just as important to the millers 
as the invention of any machine or process 
that has gone into our mills. Indeed, the 
saving to the millers by mutual vs. stock 
company insurance during the last thirty 
years cannot be computed at less than sev- 
eral million dollars. 

The first effort of the miller to protect 
himself from excessive charges by organiz- 
ing these mutual companies was the occa- 
sion for an outburst of scorn and derision 
from the managers of the stock companies. 
They regarded it as a highly amusing joke 
and most ostentatiously predicted early 
and ignominious failure for the enterprise. 
In fact, incredible as it may seem, many 
millers themselves regarded the scheme 
with distrust. It is related by Mr. Sharp 
when he offered a resolution at a conven- 
tion of millers in Iowa, 1874, that the chair 
appoint a committee for the purpose of de- 
vising ways and means for creating a mill- 
ers’ mutual insurance company for his 
state, one of his brother millers present 
moved as a substitute that a committee be 
appointed to escort Mr. Sharp to the Mt. 
Pleasant Insane Asylum. 

These mutuals have been with us so long 
Unger a many of the younger generation 
of millers may think, like Topsy, ‘‘They 
just growed,’’ but the older heads know 
that they were founded with great difficul- 
ty and only after surmounting many ob- 
stacles. 

Perhaps a very brief resumé of the his- 
tory of these mutuals may be in order at 
this time. é 

D. R. SPARKS THE ORIGINATOR 


The first public utterance on the subject 
of mutual flour mill insurance, so far as I 
know, was the address on the subject by 
my father, D. R. Sparks, at the first na- 
tional gathering of millers in the United 
States, held at St. Louis in June, 1874. The 
data he had gathered about mill fires ex- 
tending over several years and covering 
the territory containing the principal flour 
mills of the country at that time, indicat- 
ed that the charges were largely in excess 
of the actual losses and in that address he 
advocated the formation of millers’ mu- 
tual insurance companies and predicted 
that the cost would not be over one-half 
that being charged by the stock companies. 

This address attracted considerable at- 
tention and shortly thereafter a committee 
of Illinois millers was formed to organize 
such a company if possible. This commit- 
tee found that they could not organize a 
mutual company of that character under 
the statutes of the state governing insur- 
ance, and a delay of more than a year oc- 
curred before they could secure the neces- 
sary legislation. 

MILL OWNERS’ MUTUAL THE FIRST 

Meanwhile the Iowa millers got busy and 
in April, 1875, organized the Mill Owners’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Iowa. This 
company, therefore, enjoys the distinction 
of being the pioneer Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. of the United States. Mr. 
Sharp was elected to be its first secretary, 
a position he has held even unto this day 
with great credit to himself and profit to 
the company. Hoch soll er leben! 


ORIGIN OF MILLERS’ NATIONAL 


Coming back to Illinois: while engaged 
at Springfield in the work of amending 
the insurance law there came to the com- 
mittee a man from Chicago, Col. W. L. 
Barnum, who represented the owners of 
the Fidelity Insurance Co. of that city. 
The Fidelity was a stock company doing 
a small business, but had a good charter 
of the most elastic nature, permitting 
among other features class insurance on 
the mutual plan. The Illinois millers de- 
cided to form a class in the Fidelity and 
policies were written on about fifty mills, 
a premium note being given in each case 
for $1,000 as a reserve, or guarantee fund. 
This was in May, 1876, or about the year 
after the organization of the Iowa’ com- 
pany. . 

In a few years the millers’ class out- 
ranked all other business in the Kidelity, 
» when the name was changed to the Mill: 
ers’ National Insurance Co. 


The committee at Springfield having 
meanwhile succeeded in securing an 
amendment to the Illinois insurance law, 
the Millers’ Mutual Insurance Co. of Illi- 
nois was organized and launched on its 
successful career May 31,,1877. 

THE FAILURE OF IMITATORS 

The unqualified success of these com- 
panies stimulated the formation of several 
other so-called mutuals. Some of these 
were honestly but inefficiently conducted 
and others were officered by men who ran 
them chiefly for personal emolument. The 
failure of these imitators, as might be ex- 
pected cast a temporary cloud over the 
millers’ mutuals, but the good manage- 
ment, success and integrity of the latter 
could not long be obscured, and from lusty 
infants they grew within a few years—to 
continue the simile—into strong and vigor- 
ous manhood. For about ten years these 
three pioneer companies had the field to 
themselves. Since then a notable group 
of companies has appeared likea galaxy 
of starsin the firmanent of the mutual 
insurance world, worthy and successful 
rivals of the older ones. I mention them 
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Who first proposed flour mill mutual fire 
insurance. 


“herewith in the order of their organiza- 


tion: 
Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co..... 1381 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of 

Wameet Cae xen okscsnccs ssahtaan weeeebednins 1883 
Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 

Wi krembarre: PO... conc) ccssaceness semanecs 1837 
Indiana Millers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... 1889 
he Millers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Harris- 

WNP, Fino nc occce sb xe ce wbeansxes cee 188¢ 
The Ohio Millers’ Mutual Fire Ins. C »...... 1890 


The Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Texas, 1898 

Nearly all of the so-called state com- 
panies at first confined their business to 
their respective states, but they soon found 
it advisable and necessary to expand their 
sphere of usefuluess, so that now all of 
them are national in scope and character. 

With a constantly growing business and 
larger reserves, these companies have in- 
creased their maximum until they now 
carry on approved risks of the best class 
policies of ten to twenty thousand dollars. 
For the benefit of those who may consider 
the amounts too large, I may state that 
these maximums are really very small 
when compared with those taken by the 
huge manufacturers’ mutuals of New 
England, which issue policies on single 
risks from fifty to two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

METHOD OF CONDUCTING BUSINESS 


With so many millers’ companies in the 
field, it is most natural there should have 
arisen a keen competition for the business. 
It is also natural that there should be a 
disposition to branch out and take risks 
on other property than mills. Today, 


_ therefore, there is a considerable diver- 


gence in the policies of our different mu- 
tuals. Briefly these may be classified as 
follows: 

First—Those writing mills and elevators 
opiy. All policies on the premium note 
plan. 

Second— Those writing mills and eleva- 
tors and other approved risks. All policies 
on peominm note plan. 

Third—Those writing mills and eleva- 
tors on premium note plan and issuing 
policies on other risks for cash premiums, 
without premium notes. 

It may be a surprise to some millers to 
know that so many forms of writing in- 
surance are used by our companies. 


THE DIFFERENCES DEFINED 


The first, of course, is the original plan 
adopted by all the mutual companies and 
it must be admitted the basis and very 
foundation of their success. It is purely 
mutual insurance. Any part of the as- 
sessments over that necessary to cover the 
cost of operation and the fire losses be- 
comes a surplus fund belonging to the as- 
sured. This method means that the mill- 
ers mutualize the fire losses on their mills 
and elevators only and pay neither more 
nor less than enough to-cover such losses. 
The intention is to save the difference be- 
tween ‘‘stock rates’’ and purely ‘‘mutual’’ 
insurancé on flour mills and does not con- 
template making any money or profits by 
branching out into the insurance business 
generally, by issuing policies for a cash 
consideration or furnishing indemnity for 
loss on other classes of propery: 

The second plan is so nearly like the first 
but little explanation is necessary. Each 
policy holder, whether a miller or not, 
gives a premium note, thus adding to the 
strength of the cOmpany and becoming 
thereby proportionally responsible for its 
losses. he difference lies in the class of 
property insured. This policy of taking 
outside risks had been criticized on the 
ground that it isan abandonment of spe- 
cialization. 
= It is argued that our boards of direc- 
tors, secretaries and inspectors are very 
properly expected to know all about flour 
mills and to establish a safe and equitable 
basis of assessment, but they cannot be ex- 
pected to know so well about other manu- 
facturing risks, hence errors of judgment 
and excessive losses are more apt to occur. 
On the other hand,it is only fair to assume 
that the officers and directors of the com- 
panies following this plan have found it 
entirely satisfactory and profitable or cer- 
— they would not continue the prac- 

ce. 

There is also another interesting point 
which might be considered in this connec- 
tion. Of course it is possible that in time 
the policies written on outside risks by a 
mutual company accepting such business 
may outnumber those held by the millers 
themselves. As each policy-holder has the 
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privilege of casting his ballot at the an- 
nual meeting for the election of directors, 
it is conceivable in that event that some 
combination might be formed to gradual- 
ly oust the millers from the board, thus al- 
lowing the company to fall into alien 
hands. 

In our case this may be a remote con- 
tingency, but it frequently happens to 
maby corporations in this day of frenzied 
finance. To prevent such a catastrophe, as 
in many other things, we must rely upon 
the wisdom and integrity of our boards of 
directors and the officers selected by them 
to actively manage the affairs of the com- 
panies. 

The advocates of the third plan claim 
that they make a profit out of their cash 
premium business, that said profit inures 
to the benefit of the miller by reducing 
the cost of his insurance and, therefore, 
his assessments. This is certainly a strong 
point in its favor. However, there are 
many millers opposed to this plan. They 
state that it means more work, a larger 
office force, increased expenses, higher 
salaries and more solicitors and inspectors. 
These objectors claim that they do not de- 
sire to make money, as policy holders, by 
going into the insurance business as an in- 
vestment. They assert that our companies 
should be conducted on a purely mutual 
basis and confine themselves strictly to 
mills and elevators, which means that the 
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Olicies written are few, the office for 
Saced to a minimum and the whole bas. 
ness conducted on a safe and economica] 
basis. This argument may seem rather 
sentimental, but at least it has the merit 
of being conservative. 


CASH PREMIUM BASIS 


However, as this practice of writing 
policies fora cash premium has become 
common with some: of our mutuais, and 
seems to be a very satisfactory part of 
their business, we should give the ques- 
tion some further consideration. 

In the first place, most of this business 
—at least in some of the mutuals— is cop. 


‘ fined almost entirely to grain, ii being 


found very convenient to write sho:i term 
policies for a cash consideration. Of 
course, the rate charged for such bi:siness 
should be more than that where premium 
notes are given, and I believe th's is g 
fixed rule with all companies. “his js 
quite proper, for the purchaser of «ch in- 
surance simply pays a definite pric: for it 
and is not responsible beyond that ‘or any 
extraordinary losses of the compa: ». 


PREMIUM NOTES AN ASSE: 


On the other hand, the premiz-» note 
of the millers is the sheet anchor ©f their 
protection. If you will glance at » state- 
ment of any of these companies «>u will 
find that the cash assets are comp: ratively 
small—that is, compared with regular 
board companies—and by far te chief 
proportion of the assets is tha: of the 
premium notes. This asset is j::stly re- 
garded as ‘‘A 1” and gilt-edge ‘n every 

articular. Therefore, the mi!icrs who 

ave given these premium notes «re fur- 
nishing a credit which stands b:iind all 
this cash business, and, theref °e, they 
should obtain a profit outof it. C° course, 
it stands to reason that too mu: insur- 
ance of this character should not he writ- 
ten in the congested districts of «ur large 
cities. 

ISOLATION OF RISKS 


The great strength of our mutvals and 
one of the greatest factors in their success, 
to my mind, is the isolation of tlic risks, 
Our mutuals are absolutely free frm those 
heavy losses that overwhelm tie stock 
companies from time to time. 

Within the memory of most cf us we 
have had four great conflagrations in this 
country—Chicago, Boston, Balti:aore and 
San Francisco. We shall probably have 
more of them. It hasalways been a source 
of satisfaction to us to know tha‘ none of 
our mutual companies could sustain a 
serious loss should any one of our large 
cities be entirely wipet out by fire—or, in 
truth, a half dozen of them at once. 

In order that this sense of security may 
not be lessened, we trust that the man- 
agers of those companies writing insur- 
ance on risks other than mills and eleva- 
tors, either on the cash or premium note 
plan, will avoid any possible chance for a 
tremendous loss by any one confiagration. 

It must be remembered that this paper 
is written not by an insurance expert, but 
from the point of view of a miller. Its 
purpose is not to criticise, but to afford 
information and, if possible, to stimulate 
interest in this subject among our mill- 
ers. From verbal and written communi- 
cations with the secretaries of our com- 
panies, I find that they deplore this lack 
of interest and information. To express 
this in his own words, I take the /iberty of 
quoting from a letter recently received 
from the secretary of one of our leading 
mutuals: 

‘“‘T wish to mention two dangers which 
threaten mill mutual insurance com- 
penies, or any other mutual companies. 

hese are two extremes. One is the posi- 
tion on the part of the miller that he hires 
the secretary to run his company and that 
ever afterward he has no further vesponsi- 
bility and will take no further thought or 
pains in regard to it. In case the secretary 
is capable and honest, the results may be 
very satisfactory, but this extreme is very 
likely to be followed by the other «xtreme, 
and the members of the company *"e 11ke- 
ly to wake up spasmodically and take 
a very lively, energetic and unin i. 
interest in the affairs of the comp. “y 82 
during the brief period of house-: aning 
and enthusiasm partially wreck th« -esults 
of years.”’ x 

here is no cure-all for the : ingert 
which beset a mutual company exc 't 6 - 
its members take a personal intere® '0 i 
affairs, not spasmodically but sys atl 
cally and continuously. 
A SURPLUS SHOULD BE CREA’ > 

A reasonably lange surplus she ‘1 _ 
created and maintained by all m ua “ 
It acts like a great balance whee! 1% 7 
engine, permitting us to make a pc 
mately uniform assessments from :«°T 
yous. oothly 

When we are running along sm° 
with a few fires we are storing up © '°T6}) 
i. e. cash, in our sarplus fund, whic ae 
tle later may carry us safely and vi‘ 

a jar over a period of excessive loss« . hall 
he question ‘‘How much surplu: * al 
we have?”’ is o ._ Our pute 
thus far, have so regulated their assay 
ments that the surplus has grow” « 
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adually with the growth of the 
y without over-taxing the policy 
These surplus funds should be 


invested in securities that are not subject 
Se arent fluctuations or great hazards; in 


other words: 


bonds and mortgages in 


which security is paramount to interest 


returns 


The insurance department of most of 


the stat 


es prescribes what sort of securi- 


ties may be admitted as assets and each 


compaii 
ments ¢ 


y is required to file annual state- 
‘f its condition with the state. In 


addition to this these companies are peri- 
odically examined by the state insurance 


rtment or by chartered accountants 
depa 
and in such examination every asset is 
carefully gone over and verified. 

SURPLUS FUND NOT IDLE CAPITAL 

A surplus fund is not idle capital by any 
means. The interest derived therefrom 
even wien invested in gilt-edge securities 
of the highest class should —. about 8144 
per cen’ on the average and this income 
materiz!)y helps to pay the running ex- 
penses »( the company, reducing our as- 
gessme?: Ss to that extent. 

© ANTRAL INSPECTION BUREAU 

Duriz. ~ the last yess four or five of our 
mutual have established a joint bureau 
of insp:.ion. This is an important inno- 
vation :..d its operations will be watched 
with git interest by all. Its advocates 
claim {-: it: first—better and more uni- 
formly .horough inspection; second — 
greate: economy; third--gradual improve- 
ment i:: ue fire hazard and reduction of 
fire los..es. 

Certaciy if this plan‘ works out prac- 
tically well as in theory, it isa step in 
the ri; direction and worthy of our 
most c»..<ful consideration. 

It is car, however, that it will be most 
comple -l!y successful when it is -support- 
ed by a: the millers’ mutuals. Needless 
to say bureau should be absolutely in- 
depend: :+; free from any partiality and 
absolut: y uninfluenced by any one com- 
pany to ..e detriment of anothér. 

As ‘‘\.:ter cannot rise higher than its 
source,’ such a bureau should always be 
amenal:. to the directors and officers of 
the con:»any subscribing to the same and 
should . ot, under any circumstances, be 
permit‘. .| directly to interfere with the in- 
suranc: of any miller by changing his 
rating «+ cancelling a risk. The function 
of suci: : bureau should be limited solely 
to the inspection of property insured and 
to the ::nking of reports to the companies 
interestod. 

S’\NDING OF THE COMPANIES 

The safety and high rank of the millers’ 
mutua!s should not be overlooked. 

Many ‘nillers find it convenient or neces- 
sary to use their policies as collateral to 
secure Lorrowed funds, either in the shape 
of bonds or mortgages on their plants, or 
to secure short notes covering grain in 
their elevators. Stand up for your com- 
panies! !ducate your local bank, or capi- 
talist, io understand that these policies 
are not coly good, but better than those 
issued by the stock companies. 

iSKS ARE IMPREGNABLE 

As sta‘ed above, the isolation and selec- 
tion of our risks makes our companies ab- 
solutely impregnable. 

On this subject I quote from a letter re- 
ceived f:om one of our secretaries. 

The :.utual form is peculiarly well 
adapted o what is commonly known as 
class in. \rance, particularly as in the case 
of flour 2 mills, which easily permit an 
climina on of the dread conflagration 
hazard. ‘his, by the way, is one of the 
strong ures of the mutual mill organi- 
zations xcept in a few milling centers, 
there a sually only one or two mills in 
. city or .own, and even these are frequent- 
p remcy 4 from the congested sections. 

Q compsules, therefore, observing ordi- 
hary pri. ience and confining their opera- 
sone te .ouring mills and kindred proper- 

y, ther. ‘s no need to fear the disastrous 
Conseqti: ces recently experienced by the 
a sto k companies in California. This 
as “y "om the conflagration hazard is 

0 strongest elements connected 
With n al mill insurance, so called.” 

rR E TO INSURANCE WORKERS 
gilt. (.. dent, I cannot consistently close 
Fad Pp without paying a tribute to 
caus » =, living and dead, who have 
the _ ue boards of directors during 
ad hi \rty years. We millers owe them 
with t ratitude. They have given us, 
i ward or emolument, their time, 
dali 2th and the benefit of their wide 
gp perience and knowledge. 
of va...’ ouly fair and within the bounds 
salen ste to speak a good word for the 
aap ‘ployees of your companies. To 
the di: on ie Comms, is delegated by 
the detai's of the o- me management of 
them tic: only me ms ness. You will find 
rity, but capsbh n of the strictest integ- 
ous to; Pable, industrious and courte- 

In iusion, I mu 
80D to he wen? st say we have rea- 
faa) © Proud of the success of our mu- 


they h 


~srance companies and 
‘ve accomplished in the Re vases 
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THE COST OF MAKING FLOUR 


Paper Read by S. Thruston Ballard at the Milwaukee Convention 


HAD just seated myself at my desk to 
write this paper on the cost of making 
flour and was surrounded by piles of re- 
ports and figures, besides several large 
account books running back for twen- 

‘ee years; I heaved a sigh and was just 
about to start when the telephone rang tell- 
ing me my old college mate, Col. Webb 
Hayes, wanted to seeme. Of course, books 
and reports were gladly scattered, and it 
developed that he was looking for all that 
might remain of Major George Croghan, 
the soldier and patriot, the gallant defender 
of Fort Stevenson in 1813, whodied in New 
Orleans in:1849 on the anniversary of the 
battle of New Orleans. 

Colonel Hayes wanted me to aid him in 
the search, so my brother and I took him 
out to the old family burying ground. 
Coming out to this place, situated on some 
high ground commanding a splendid view 
of the surrounding country, we found en- 
closed by a crumbling stone wall a tangled 
mass of trees and vines covering a number 
of sunken, broken and wmyrtle-grown 
tombstones. 

After a diligent search the desired head- 
stone was uncovered, showing where rest 
all that remains of the once gallant major. 
While my brother and Colonel Hayes are 
measuring the grounds and locating the 
landmarks of other graves, and while two 


now, how long would a miller last who 
tried such methods? In those happy days 
it was not necessary for a miller to know 
what it cost to run his mill, there was 
enough margin of profit to absorb any ex- 
tra expense he failed to include. 

One of the best known millers we ever 
had in the south was Dr. E. T. Noel, raised 
in the old school—never trained to keep 
down expense, and whose only idea of push- 
ing sales was to make lower prices. He 
built a large mill at Estill Springs, Tenn., 
making over two thousand barrels per 
day. Trade was a little dull, and so he got 
out a flaming red circular—‘‘DOWN SHE 
GOES’’—cutting the price 75¢ per bbl. Or- 
ders came in from everywhere, and in 
thirty mye he was broke. He had been 
running his new mill but ashort time, did 
not realize how close the margins were, 
and more than all, thought he was making 
flour for about one-half his actual ex- 
penses. By the time he pulled himself to- 
gether and realized what his expenses 
were, his capital was all gone, and he 
learned, when too late, that conditions were 
changed and the margins in milling were 
so thin, and profits so small that a miller 
must know from time to time just what 
he was doing—or he would very soon be 
put out of business. 

In the past, I have talked to a great 
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lusty sons of the soil with spades and 
picks are trying to remove the remains, I 
am seated on an old slab tombstone placed 
here in.1838, and my thoughts revert to the 
paper I started to write. So, if my paper 
may not be all that it should be, I hope my 
hearers will bear with me because | con- 
fess I feel more sentimental than mathe- 
matical. 

This wilderness of almost tropical jun- 
gle, covering these old tombstones, so in- 
tertwine the past with the present, that I 
cannot but look back the twenty-six years 
to the time when I first entered the mill- 
ing business, in 1880, as one of the ‘‘Bal- 
lard boys.’’ 

That was at the time when the old buhr- 
stones were just going out, giving way, 
not without a struggle, to the iron rolls; 
my first experience being at the Cincinnati 
Milling Exhibition, when the rolls were 
for the first time viewed by many millers. 
Purifiers were also making almost their 
first bow before the footlights of public 
opinion. Many other new machines and 
milling devices were exhibited there, some 
of which may still be seen, though many 
more have since been discarded. 

That change does not refer to mill ma- 
chinery and willing devices only, but to 
an entirely new order of things in mill 
methods, in buying wheat, selling flour, 
and, above all, in smaller mill profits, 
which latter has compelled a more care- 
ful and accurate Soconetying system. 

Before the change in milling machinery 
and methods, millers used to consign their 
surplus flour to the eastern markets or to 
Europe—they could afford to do so because 
of the large margins then enjoyed. But 


many millers who based sales on a very 
small cost of manufacture, and on seein 
those millers from year to year since, I fin 
that as they become better posted and keep 
more accurate statements, they invariably 
eed their estimates of cost of produc- 
tion. 

Not long since we received a copy of a 
pamphlet entitled ‘*The Outcome of Unin- 
telligent Competition,’’ which, by the 
way, I recommend to all millers. After 
reading this carefully, for the benefit of 
our brcether millers we drew off the fol- 
lowing statement of our general expenses 
for the first half of this current milling 
year, showing the average cost of making 
419,402 bbls of flour for six months, July 1 
to Dec. 31, 1905, as follows: 






Cents 
per bbl 
RO cone ce oss dca RMar eas ch CAR BARS L 
SEE gs canbahe nce ohn eanebee ediasee 4.50 
Rae rea 65 
POORGES WAGED 6 005000 o0ccsecsocndhsrececs +» 5.00 
Warehouse wages ..... Te 
Millers’ wages... 1.80 
Office expenses 2.50 
Mill expenses ... . 8.65 
GN ca co'bha5 Wick. deen: nine NbaW ene Rheadioces 1 
SOON. 5 ivauvn rah ckecndds cadebcedansve dbs 22 40 


These are the actual figures as taken 
from our books and show that although 
we ran steadily and made quite a large 
amount of flour, the cost was practically 
221¢c per bbl, or almost twice as high as 
some mills figure. [Mr. Ballard admitted 
later that he had not included some other 
items, which would bring the figure up to 
45c.— EDITOR. } 

Owing to the fact that we sell our flour 
largely in small lots we have a larger office 
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force for our capacity than many mills, al- 
though this item does not include the 
travelling salesmen. 

Packers’ wages with us are larger than 
some mills because we put up a great 
many smell sacks, and in this item we in- 
clude our car loaders and the expense of 
three or four teams used for delivering 
city flour. 

ffice expenses include such items as 
postage, telegrams and stationery, which 
with us are heavy because of our system of 
ae in small lots. 

Mill expense is a very important item, 
not always fully appreciated. We include, 
as of course all others do, such items as 
oil, belting and repairs, but, in addition, 
we include any new machinery and all 
millwright work; all such being neces- 
sary to keep a mill fully up to date. 

In addition to these genera] expenses, 
which are recognized by all millers, there 
are certain extra expenses, such as interest, 
salesmen’s expenses, brokerage and adver- 
tising, which may or may not be charged 
to wheat and flour, or not incurred, but 
which sometimes are very serious items. 

For instance, there are two kinds of in- 
terest—first there is interest on the value 
of the plant, which should really be 
charged each month as a fixed expense. 
Then there is interest on money borrowed. 
If borrowed in the ordinary conduct of the 
business, it should be charged to expense, 
but if borrowed at certain seasons to lay 
up wheat it might ies ge be charged to 
wheat, for if the wheat does not advance 
enough to pay this interest then it is best 
not to buy wheat ahead for future use. 

Brokerage, as a rule, is charged to the 
selling price of flour and merely added in 
making thesale. Salesmen’s expenses are, 
however, not so readily disposed of and 
usually cost more per barrel than is _real- 
ized by the average miller and should be 
charged to expense. 

Advertising may or may not be indulged 
in, andif so invariably costs more than 
originally contemplated. Millers usually 
think they will try it for awhile and then 
stop, but in all cases it should be charged 
to expense. 

Most millers have an idea that if they 
increase their capacity they will thereby 
so reduce the cost per barrel of manufac- 
ture that they will be able to thus greatly 
increase their profits. There is no greater 
fallacy in the business. I have gone back 
over our books for twenty years, during 
which our mill has gradually grown from 
three hundred barrels of flour per day to 
three thousand, and it costs us just as 
much to make flour now asthen. I know 
that many of my hearers will be surprised, 
but it is true, nevertheless, and a careful 
analysis will enable one to realize it for the 
following reasons: 

As a mill increases in size the managers 
are naturally less in touch with their men 
and, therefore, they are not so carefully 
selected nor trained, and less work is ac- 
complished per man. 

Then, salaries and wages are higher in 
large plants than in small ones. From the 
highest salaried officer to the lowest office 
~ all receive more. 

he buildings are more expensive in con- 
struction: the power plant more costly; 
everything finer. 

The waste and loss from shut-downs are 
greater in large plants, so that, taking it 
all in all, I do not believe that in the Jong 
run any mill ever pgp ie A reduced the 
expense per barrel by doubling up, and es- 
pecially is this doubling questionable when 
it is remembered that the extra flour is 
sold at the lowest minimum and not at the 
average, as all the good paying trade has 
already been taken care of. 

One of the most serious errors made by 
the average miller in figuring the cost of 
making flour is to take a day’s run, ora 
week’s, or even a month’s, when the mil] is 
running steadily and full capacity and us- 
ing that as a standard to go by—when any 
man of experience knows there will come 
months when trade is dull and the mill 
runs half time or less with all the expenses 
going on just the same. And, gentlemen, 
they do go on just the same, I can assure 
you. 

As soon as a mill shuts down do you lay 
off your office force? Of course not. Do 

ou ever lay off your millers and men? A 

ew roustabouts who receive the smallest 
wages, possibly, but their places are taken 
by millwrights and repair men making ‘‘a 
few changes.’”’ Soif you charge all this 
to expense as you should, you will find the 
expense for that month as high as usual, 
if not indeed more, while the cost per bar- 
rel will be two or three times that of the 
month used for making the test. 

In making test runs to get at the ex- 
pense per barrel, it is natural to try to 
make a ape showing just the same as for 
millers in making test yields; so that even 
the sensible miller must all the time watch 
himself or he will allow himself to deceive 
himself. 

Therefore, it is absolutely necessary to 
take the average tor six months and then 
for the next six months and then for the 
whole year, and even then be careful that 
your machinery has not run down and a 
panera overhauling be required the fol- 

owing season. 
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PROGRAMME 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20 


MORNING SESSION—9:30 o’cLock 

Call to Order by President. 
Roll Call by States and Organizations. 
Address of Welcome—Hon. Sherburn M. Becker, Mayor of Milwaukee. 
Response—Charles Cranston Bovey, First Vice-President Millers’ Na- 

tional Federatlon. 
Address—John W. Burk, President Millers’ National Federation. 
Announcement of Committees. 


Adjournment. 
AFTERNOON SESSION—2:00 o’cLock 

Report—A. L. Goetzmann, Secretary Millers’ National Federation. 
Report—Herbert Bradley, Traffic Manager Millers’ National Federation. 
Report—Frank F. Reed, Official Counsel, Millers’ National Federation. 
The Arbitration Committee; Its Scope of Usefulness—Bernard J. Roth- 

well, Boston, Mass. 
Adjournment. 

EVENING 

Evening at the famous Whitefish Bay Resort on the bluffs of Lake Michi- 

gan for visitors and their ladies. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21 


MORNING SESSION—9:30 o’cLock 
Call to Order. 


Comparative Baking Tests—A. W. Howard, Expert Flour Tester, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

The Export Flour Trade and Its Future Pros ts—H. B. Tasker, Lon- 
don, England, representing London Flour Trade Association. 

The Model Local Organization and Its Relation to the Federation—Harry 
E. Hooker, Lansing, Mich. 


Adjournment. 
AFTERNOON SESSION—2:00 o’cLock 
Call to Order. 
Flour Manufacture, Its Cost and Necessary Accounting Methods — 
S. Thruston Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 
Adjournment. 
3: 1S eR Bont Ride in Milwaukee Bay— Courtesy Pere Marquette 
Oo. 


Band Concert on Lake (Clauders’ Military Band.) 
» EVENING 
6:30 o’clock—Committee Meetings. 
8:00 o’clock—Entertainment.at Chamber of Commerce. 


4 
*. 
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MILLERS’ NATIONAL FH 


MILWAUKEE 


millers’ national organization has 

gone into history a decided sucess; 

a success as an annual outing and 
feast of good fellowship as well as in its 
accomplishments. It was the largest gath- 
ering of the trade that has been held under 
the auspices of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, for there were 750 names on the 
official registers. Of these fully three 
hundred were millers or representatives of 
mills, nearly two hundred were ladies, 
thirty were ‘‘newspaper men’’ and the rest 
were flour merchants, foreign importers, 
mill machinery men, bag manufacturers, 
transportation men, one was a foreign 
miller, and others were representatives of 
trades closély allied with flour milling. 

Of the entertainment features, credit for 
the planning and execution of which is due 
very largely to Walter Stern and Charles 
F. Rock, it is necessary to say only the one 
word ‘‘Milwaukee’’ and mention these two 
gentlemen, to tell the entire story. 'rhere 
was no detail overlooked; nothing omitted 
that might add to the pleasure and com- 
fort of the visitors. There was something 
to do every minute in each period of twen- 
ty-four hours and that ‘‘something’’ was 
well worth doing. 

The entertainment committee did not 
lack for assistance, however, for the citi- 
zens of Milwaukee, the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the transportation 
companies, the clubs and other organiza- 
tions and individuals vied with each other 
to do the millers honor and to make their 
stay a memorable one. The weather man 
was the only one in the entire category 
who did not play fair. Nobody paid much 
attention to his efforts, however, and when 
he attempted to mar the pleasure rides in 
automobile, carriage or steamer, by let- 
ting loose showers of rain, everybody 
looked pleasant and turned out on the ex- 
cursions as if the sun were shining bright- 
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ly. He learned that millers are not afraid 
of water as rain or in any other form, even 
if they do shy at it sometimes. 

The slogan was ‘‘Hoch soll er Jeben”’ and 
on every side was encountered this bit of 
German sentiment in both word and deed. 
Together with ‘‘Welcome M. N. F.,”’ the 
words were posted in white letters far up 
on the tower of the city hall and at night 
they shown forth brightly, illuminated by 
incandescent lights. Over the stage of the 
Pabst Theater, where the convention ses- 
sions were held, ‘‘Hoch soll er leben,” 
formed of electric light bulbs, was sUs- 
pended. 

From the time the first delegation of 
millers arrived in Milwaukee on Wednes- 
day morning until the last visitor had 
feasted his eyes on the mechanical won- 
ders at the Allis-Chalmers Works at West 
Allis Saturday morning, it was one con- 
tinual ‘‘Hoch!’? Everybody Hoch soll er 
lebened until his voice refused longer to 
Hoch; then the band played it till the bass 
drummer fell through the head of bis 
drum, exhausted and over-Hoched. 

The president of the Federation was 
Hoched; so was the vice-president, past 
presidents, the arrangements committee, 


_ the visitors;—-everybody that could be 


thought of during the festivities. {i any- 
body was inadvertently overlooked, an 
will send his name and address to either 
Walter Stern or Charles F. Rock, b° will 
have a few specially-done Hochs <<ut to 
him immediately. 
‘*Long may he live!’ (or, more lit« rally, 
‘*High shall he live!’?) Long may the Fed- 
eration live; long may its member live. 
‘‘Not for self, but for all.’? Such was the 
spirit of the fourth annual mass conta 
tion of the Millers’ National Federation # 
Milwaukee. be 
Most of the familiar faces were 
seen at the meeting, but there were 4 wi 
missing. Of these, some of the bes 
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were absent on account of illness 


hen this fact became known, 


egret and sympathy were widely 
d. Of the habitual ‘‘stay -at- 
there was little mention except, 
, a wish that they might be present 
irectly in the work of the Federa- 
vhich they are reaping the _bene- 
ere were many new faces; every 
reases the number. Many millers 
e been coming to conventions reg- 
his year *‘gave somebody else a 
so, though they were not there in 
yet their mills were represented. 
ste to say that not since the first 
mn of the Federation has there 
1uch interest taken in the pro- 
and this is no reflection upon the 
capacity of past officers of the 
tion; rather is it manifestly a re- 
the work they have done in 
uur years. The Detroit conven- 
devoted largely to laying the 
0 for a permanent national body 
was much to be accomplished. 
t the Federation is becoming 
‘fective and aggressive, its mem- 
‘ even millers who are not, are de- 
: being present at its conventions 
ty) have a voice in its proceedings. 
beginning to realize that, if its 
vitally to affect the welfare of 
ness, they must attend its meet- 
vote yea or nay when measures 
‘rated upon. 
“er, its officers and members who 
‘rominent part in the work of its 
“ons are becoming more familiar 


he needs and requirements of the 


on and are Jearning how to insure 
‘ccessful operation; how to instill 
‘he push and goto make its sessions 
ting and not long-drawn out. To 
“eration’s energetic and untiring 


Secretary, A. L. Goetzmann, is this achieve- 


ment dir 


i¢ in no small measure. 


ERATION CONVENTION 


20-21-22 


This year, the three days’ sessions were 
well attended, when the number of men at 
the convention who were actually millers 


is considered. As is usually the case, in- . 


terest in the deliberations increased from 
one session to another, and on the last 
day, Friday, there was much discussion 
and frank expression of opinion. Interest 
centered chiefly in the matters of export 
trade and cost of manufacture. It was 
created by the addresses of H. B. Tasker 
of London and S. Thruston Ballard, the 
former an arraignment of American mill- 
ers’ business methods and their export 
flour, and the latter concerning a subject 
on which there was a wide divergence of 
opinion. Both these addresses are print- 
ed in this issue of the Northwestern Miller 
and should be read carefully by all millers 
who did not hear them delivered. A good 
deal of fault was found with Mr. Ballard’s 
total of cost. His attention was called to 
the fact that he had omitted several im- 
portant items, and he amended his esti- 
mate to include them. These items would 
bring the total to double the amount he 
named. 

It would be folly to endeavor to mention 
all those who contributed toward the suc- 
cess of the convention, lest among the large 
number someone be overlooked. That it 
was a success and everybody was satisfied 
is unquestionable and this is sufficient 
recompense, no doubt, for their labor. 

Following, isa full report of the con- 
vention proceedings, an account of the 
amusement features, the banquet, ladies’ 
dinner, an alphabetical list of those pres- 
ent, views of Milwaukee, portraits of some 
of the men prominent at the meeting, 
notes on convention matters in general, a 
few snap-shots made between showers, and 
in various places in this number may be 
found the full text of the principal ad- 
dresses and the papers that were read. 

W. E. PRICKETT. 
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PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22 


MORNING SESSION—$9:30 o’cLock 


Call to Order. 


Reports of Committees— 
William E. Castle, Chairman, Louisville, Ky. 


(a) Package Differentials. (b) Sales Contract. (c) Publicity. 


(d) Arbitration. 


B. A. Eckhart, Chairman, Chicago, Ill.— 
(a) Export Trade. (b) Transportation. 


(c) Legislation. 


J. F. Dunwoody, Chairman, Joplin, Missouri— 
(a) Crop Improvements. (b) Grain Markets. 


C. B. Jenkins, Chairman, Marion, Ohio. 
Resolutions. 
New Business. 
Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2 o’cLock 


Call to Order. 


Common Sense Mill Management—Charles Espenschied, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ex-President Millers’ National Federation. 


Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance—H. B. Sparks, Alton, Il. 


Convention Adjournment Sine Die. 

EVENING 
7:00 o’clock—Banquet, Fern Room, Pfister Hotel. 
7:00 o’clock—Ladies’ Dinner, Pfister Hotel. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 23 


10:00 a. m.—Visit to the Works of Allis-Chalmers Co. 
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VIEW OF MILWAUKEE—LOOKING SOUTHWEST FROM COURTHOUSE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


HE opening session of the Millers’ 
National Federation Mass Conven- 
tion was called to order by Presi- 
dent John W. Burk at the Pabst 
Theater, Wednesday morning,June 

20, at 11 o’clock. He had delayed doing 
so more than an hour, in the hope that 
the delegations from the southwest, whose 
trains were very late, would arrive in 
time to be present when the meeting con- 
vened. During this wait, the 200 or more 
delegates and visitors were entertained by 
excellent music played upon the big pipe 
organ of the theater. 

The first business of the convention was 
the roll call by states and organizations. 

Next on the programme was to have 
been an address of welcome by Milwaukee’s 
mayor, the Hon. Sherburn M. Becker, but 
as that gentleman had found it impossible 
to be present, and as his representative, 
whom he had delegated to deliver the wel- 
come, was unavoidably detained, Presi- 
dent Burk proceeded with his address. 


President’s Address 


Mr. Burk began his address by paying a 
tribute to the city of Milwaukee and said 
the millers had made no mistake in select- 
ing it as the meeting place of their fourth 
annual convention. He spoke of the hospi- 
tality of Milwaukee’s people, their gener- 
ous and royal treatment of guests and 
said that everyone should enter upon the 
business and pleasures of the convention 
in the most optimistic frame of mind. 

On behalf of the Federation, he thanked 
the guests from across the ocean for hav- 
ing honored the convention with their 

resence and, in his own behalf, expressed 
his gratitude to the members for having 
chosen him to be their president. 


PUREST, CHEAPEST AND BEST FOOD 


Speaking of the great flour milling in- 
dustry and the place it occupies in the 
world, Mr. Burk said: 

‘*The greatest problem of all nations in 
either ancient or modern times is their 
supplies of food. We represent the indus- 
try supplying the greatest of all foodstuffs 
—pure white flour—which makes the bread 
that has made the Anglo-Saxon race the 
best blood of the nations of the earth, the 
race that governs the world. Fad foods 
may come, fad foods may go, but the good 
old fashioned, honest white bread, the 
bread of our fathers, will go on forever.’’ 


SHOULD SUPPORT FEDERATION 


He told of the active, aggressive work 
the Federation had done todemonstrate in 
a practical manner that ‘‘pure, white 
flour is the purest, cheapest and best food 
in the world.’’ This work had already 
proved of great benefit to the milling in- 
dustry and to the workingman. 

Mr. Burk then told something of the 
history of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, what its objects were and what it 
had accomplished. He believed that the 
national organization was as much for the 
small miller as for the large. Said he: 

**It is somewhat of a mistaken idea that 
any one section of the milling field has 
any great monopoly or particular advan- 
foe over other sections. When milling is 
dull in Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago, it is dull in St. Louis, Kansas City, 
or Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. Or when 
it is good in any one section, it is general- 
ly good in all sections, so in many ways 
we have no great advantage over each 
other, and any of the great and lasting 
benefits the Millers’ National Federation 
is continually working out and carrying 
to a successful issue, helps every individ- 
ual miller in the United States, and he 
should be willing to bear his share and 
help to support the organization. In num- 
ber of plants, output and investment, 
milling ranks near the top in the United 
States. In such a large industry, prob- 
lems arise which can be solved by an as- 
sociation, where little could be ascom- 
plished by the individual.” 


Speaking of grain and grain markets, 
President Burk urged the millers to give 
more careful attention to crop reports. 
He thought the private crop statisticians 
were more often correct in their views of 
conditions than were the government’s 
men. He believed that the official reports 
should be fewer in number and more reli- 
able in quality. 

He touched upon export trade matters 
and advocated reciprocal relations on the 
part of the United States, so that the ex- 
port markets of this country might be in- 
creased and expanded. He regretted that 
the United States had not aided and en- 
couraged its merchant marine and said, 
‘‘We appropriated during this session of 
congress one hundred million dollars for 
the navy and not one cent for merchant 
marine.”’ 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Relative to delays in transit, on the part 
of the railroads, Mr. Burk said: 

‘‘Our business has been hampered very 
much during the last few years on account 
of the scarcity of cars and insufficient op- 
erative equipment, usually during the 
busy season of our year. Many mills have 
lost valuable business from the failure of 
the railroads to furnish a sufficient num- 
ber of cars, and to move same promptly. 

‘*While the railroads were slow to meet 
the situation, they are now doing what 
they can, trying to improve their service 
along this line, but the car companies all 
over the country have had more than they 
could do. 

**We hope during this next year, we will 
not have our business held up as in the 
past, and it looks hopeful, as the railroads 
have placed orders for 400,000 freight cars, 
4,000 passenger cars, and 7,000 locomotives 
this year. This is considerably more than 
twice as many as were ordered in 1905. 

‘*The Pennsylvania road alone has 50,000 
freight cars ordered at a cost of over fifty 
million dollars, and other systems equally 
as many in pecpartion. 

Mr. Burk highly commended the efficient 
work of Charles L. Roos of Kansas City, 
in securing the abrogation of the London 
landing clause. He also expressed the 
thanks of the Federation to the committee 
of arrangements and the auxiliary com- 
mittee for the arduous work they had 
done to insure a successful convention. 
He especially thanked Walter Stern and 
said the Federation was under a great ob- 
ligation to him for the services he had 
rendered. At the mention of Mr. Stern’s 
name, the convention cheered and ap- 
plauded loudly. 

The speaker concluded by saying: ‘‘Let 
us maintain the high standard of business 
honor and integrity that the milling in- 
dustry has always stood for in the past. 
With the able board of directors you have, 
and with the new blood you will infuse in 
the board from time to time, and by the 
active co-operation and interest main- 
tained by all the membership, I predict a 
bright future for the milling industry and 
the Millers’ National Federation.”’ 


PRESENTS GAVEL TO PRESIDENT BURK 


Prior to making his address, the presi- 
dent asked Charles Cranston Bovey of 
tunenpolia, first vice-president, to take 
the chair. On the stage, also, were Chartes 
Espenschied, Herbert Bradley and A. L. 
Goetzmann. 

At the conclusion of the address M. L. 
Finnell of Osborne, Ohio, president of the 


~Ohio State Millers’ Association, was rec- 


ognized by the chairman and, in behalf of 
the Ohio organization, presented to Presi- 
dent Burk a handsome ebony and gold- 
bound gavel in the tolowing speech ; 
‘**From the time when humanity was 
cradled under the bough of the single tree 
away back past the cycle of ages, there has 
not been wanting the occasion for society 
to specially honor some one of its number 
because of conspicuous service, because of 
virtues used for the amelioration of woe 


or because a life concentrated to high 
ideals has helped to work out the intricate 
problems of the human race. 

‘‘This token of esteem paid to worth 
comes spontaneous from the heart, enrich- 
ing its flow of goodness, not leaving it im- 
poverished or weakened from the exercise. 

‘Men of all ages have been decorated 
with emblems which represent the affec- 
tion of their fellows and measure, to a de- 
gree, their endorsement of actions. In 
this way men are pleased to give honor 
where it is due and rejoice in the achieve- 
ments of those they would emulate. 

‘On this occasion I have been commis- 
sioned a pleasant duty by our fellow mem- 
bers of the Ohio State Millers’ Association, 
who are pleased with your advancement 
to the presidency of the Millers’ National 
Federation. You served us acceptably and 
wisely as president of our state associa- 
tion, from the office of which you retired 
only a short time ago with the kindliest 
feeling of its membership. We will not 
lose from memory’s keeping your valuable 
service to us nor forget your many acts of 
kindness, but the occasion demands more; 
we are not content to let it pass without 
some ck ep of regard; some memorial 
of friendship which will represent us in 
the days to come. 

‘*‘And now, in behalf of the members of 
the. Ohio State Millers’ Association, it is 
my pleasure and their desire that I present 
you this gavel, our gift, assuring you that 
with it goes our individual favor, our 
heartiest endorsement of your official con- 
duct as our president and appreciation of 
your fraternal solicitude. Take it and may 
it serve as a further bond to unite our 
hearts, and in the future when your eyes 
rest upon it, may your mind marshal be- 
fore it in review the members of our as- 
sociation and the pleasant recollection of 
this happy occasion.’’ 

This address found favor with the audi- 
ence and Mr. Burk, taken completely by 
surprise, respondcd as best he could under 
the circumstances. 

At this time, Homer Baldwin of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, entered the convention hall 
and the president requested him tostep up 
on the stage, which he did, amid cheers. 
He was introduced as the oldest miller in 
the United States. To the representatives 
of foreign organizations also were extend- 
ed the courtesies of places on the stage and 
Messrs. Law of Glasgow, Tasker of Lon- 
don and Valkeapaéa of Helsingfors took 
seats beside the president. 

After making several announcements, 
Secretary Goetzmann read a letter from 
Joseph J. van den Wyngaert, president of 
the German Millers’ Association, Berlin, 
Germany, in which. the writer expressed 
regret at not being able to attend the Fed- 
eration convention. 

He is 80 years of age and one of the 
most prominent millers in Europe, and, 
but for the condition of his health, and 
the further fact that his own association, 
over which he has presided for the last 
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forty years, holds its annual conven 
this time, he said he would have cate 
and renewed friendships he made amon 
the fraternity twenty-six years ago, whee 
he attended a millers’ convention at Cip- 
cinnati. He suggested that the Federation 
pry for its motto that of the German 
millers, ‘“‘Haltet Fest,” which, he said 
meant, translated into the vernacular 
**Work Together.’”’ , 
The secretary then read the names of 
those who had been appointed to serve on 
the various committees, as follows: 


COMMITTEES 


Export Trade, Transportation and Legis- 
lation :—B. A. Eckhart,chairman,Chicago: 
Charles L. Roos, Kansas City; H. D. Yo: 
der, Kansas igh C. T. Olson, Winona 
Minn; Charles F. Rock, Milwaukee: Her. 
bert Bradley, New York; John W. Hey- 
wood, Minneapolis; David Andersoi, No- 
blesville, Ind; C. L. Cutter, Toledo, Ohio: 
T. S. Blish, Seymour, Ind; C. C. Hovey, 
Minneapolis. ; 

Crop Improvements and Grain Markets :— 
M. S. Blish, chairman, Seymour, Ind: 
H. C. Cole, Chester, Ill; H. G. Crai:, Jr. 
St. Louis, Mo; R. S. Johnston, Chi :ago 
W. L. Harvey, New Prague, Minn; &. R 
Barber, Minneapolis; W. H. Waggor., In- 
dependence, Mo; C. S. Coup, Toledo, dhio; 
E. J. Lachmann, Neenah, Wis; J. H. Xane, 
Versailles, Ky. 

Resolutions Committee :—C. B. Jcnkins, 
chairman; Marion, Ohio; J. J. Bzrtlett, 
Omaha, Neb; id fea ag Carter, Hastings, 
Minn; F. H. Blodgett, Janesville, Wis; C, 
Vv. Topping, Oklahoma City, Okla: W. H. 
Stokes, Watertown, S. D; C. J. DeRvo, Al- 
bion, Mich; John I. Logan, She! Syville, 
Ky; Eugene Fusz, St. Louig® Mo: Theo- 
dore Ismert, Murphysboro, II. 

Package Differentials, Sales Covtract, 
Trade-Marks, Arbitration, Publici:;:—H. 
M. Allen, chairman, Troy, Ohio; Walter 
Stern, Milwaukee: Dwight M. B:» dwin, 
Jr., Minneapolis; B. Warkentin, N-<wton, 
Kansas; Benjamin Gerlach, Red Wing, 
Minn; George H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg, 
Ind; F. E. C. Hawks, Goshen, Ind; Edgar 
H. Evans, Tag oo Seg Frank A. Voigt, 
Grand a Mich. 

National Feed Law:—J. Allen Smith, 
chairman, Knoxville, Tenn; J. L. Grigg, 
Soars. Bike # Dreyer, St. Louis; 
Charles A. Wernli, Le Mars, Iowa: W. E. 
Castle, Louisville, Ky. 

Millers’ Mutual Insurance :—L. ?. Hub- 
bard, chairman, Minneapolis; George Ur- 
ban, Buffalo, N. Y; David Stott, ‘ctroit, 
Mich; S. K. Willey, Appleton, Wis; Charles 
T. Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 


ADDRESS. OF WELCOME 


Captain Clinton G. Price, assistat city 
attorney, having arrived in the mezutime, 
was introduced to the meeting by the 
president as a ‘‘better man than the may- 
or.”? In welcoming the delegates to the 
city, Mr. Price said the mayor was mak- 
ing an inspection trip over the Milwaukee 


’ 





THE PABST THEATER—MILWAUKEE 


Where the convention was held 
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system in his automobile and was 
ie prevented from a present in 
person at the convention He suggested 
that the members also take an opportun- 
ity to visit the parks of Milwaukee, which, 
he said, were among the most beautiful in 
the United States. He told of the great 
jndustriesfor which Milwaukee is famous. 


MR. BOVEY RESPONDS 


Responding to the address of welcome, 
Charles Cranston Bovey said: 

“Sadies, brother millers, guests and the 
represeatative of the city of Milwaukee, 

rice: 

sl glad to have heard of your city, 
althorh when I heard that your good 
mayor could not be here, I felt that it re- 
lieved :se of this duty, which I would be 
very ¢iid to be relieved of. I suppose that 
the di: ontinuing of the old custom of 
presen ng the key of a city to its guests, 
must '« due to the fact that in these latter 
days t»: lids of cities are taken off, and 
becau: of that a key is not necessary. 

“In » ctending the key of a city or open- 
ing yr house to guests, it is well to 
know whom you are extending the hos- 
pitali: We have heard of your city and 
we wa . you to know something of what 
wears who we are and where we came 
from. ve come from one end of the Uni- 
ted St: es to the other. The Millers’ Na- 
tional “ederation has penetrated the 
north. -»e south, the east, the west—every- 
wherc. \Ve are proud of one thing, and I 
think ‘iat one thing should swell the 
chest -* every miller—that in these days 
of mt’ «-rakes, the Millers’ National Fed- 


eratio bas never closed its doors to the 
press . : sought to deliberate on anything 
that {:) muck-rake could gather in, no 
matter how close its teeth might be to- 
gethe 


“We cand for nothing that savors of 
trusts’ we stand for nothing that savors 
of pri.: agreement. We are simply a body 
of mer coming together for the purpose of 
meeti: each other, and learning that in 
this d:.. of competition of milling, we are 
not sc ad as we are sometimes painted at 
a dist:nce. We believe in competition. 
This o: <anization does not attempt to ob- 
litera:‘- competition, but it believes in a 
fair ec are deal; it believes in doing the 
things ‘hat are legitimate competition. 

“We never united in anything to deprive 
the fa: ner, as much as the press has some- 
times aid we have; we have never unit- 
ed in ..ything to prevent his getting the 
maxir: im price for his wheat; in fact, we 
are sometimes criticized on the ground 
that have raised the premium to such 
high tent that it sometimes retards the 
expan:ion of our flour trade. 

“Ths millers’ organization is on broad 
planes. It is established for the purpose 
of wii-ning markets, of trying to see how 
far Ainerican flour can be sent. It is try- 
ing to pave the easiest possible road to 
foreig:: markets. 

“It is rather strange in these days of 
multi-inillionaires, in these days of enor- 
mous fortunes, that in looking over the 
roll of millers, I doubt, Mr. Price, if you 


could ind for me one man in the United 
States, who, asa miller, has made a for- 
tune the way we measure or hear of 


fortunes today. We probably have taken 
our cuv from the old miller of the Dee, 

nigh 
And n k more blithe than he,” 

“And he is probably like the lark in the. 
fact that he has a clear conscience. ‘ 
‘We are really, gentlemen, proud of this 

organization, and, as I stated, [think we 
may well be proud, as you should be also, 
of your city. We have as our py ay 
motto ‘Hoch soll er Leben,’ and that is the 


who worked and sang from morn till 


good wish that we send to you, Mr. Price, / 


and to your good mayor, Mr. Becker.’’ 
After some further announcements’ b 


the secretary, the morning session was ad- 
journed. . 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 





The { business of the afternoon ses- 
sion w ie reading of the secretary’s re- 
port. Goetzmann reviewed in detail 
the w of the Federation for the last 
year. urged general use of the Uni- 
ma E Contract and told of the efforts 
_ hi ‘en made to bring this about. 
fthe itration committee, he said its 
Scope | een gradually enlarged and it: 
hey th n of the national organization 
= ‘ntually compulsory arbitration 
- ‘ or: roughout the Federation, and to 
ai ng rade to a point where all sales 
of hai ill be referred to this tribunal 
j ation, 
Of t ‘niform Bill 
tary Goc:zmaen Ree of Lading, Secre- 
*ORM BILL OF LADING 

‘No «citlement of this 
question has yet 
been re hed, and the situation today is 
ao + «* I bas been since March, 1905, al- 
tong ce lame oe of the commit- 
°F (Se railroads and shippers showed 
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a pronounced tendency toward an eventual 
satisfactory outcome. 

‘*‘A very important clause contended for 
in this bill of lading by the shippers has 
been ee es into the Hepburn _ Rail- 
road Rate bill, under ‘The Responsibility 
of Initial Carriers’ amendment incorporat- 
ed by the Senate, passed in conference com- 
mittee, and which undoubtedly will form 
a portion of the finally accepted bill. 

‘**This amendment makes the initial car- 
rier receiving Ache property for transpor- 
tation responsible to you for loss, damage 
or injury to it, regardless as to which of 
the connecting lines over which it travels 
causes the loss or damage. ; 

“The Federation, in conjunction with 
other shipping association, brought pres- 
sure to bear, which undoubtedly saved this 
amendment in the conference committee, 
and this same influence without doubt will 
prevent unfavorable action in the House.”’ 

Relative to the campaign in behalf of 
white flour, the secretary said that the 
work of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions the efforts of the milling journals 
and the assistance of the members of the 
Federation were bringing about a healthy 
reaction in the sentiment of the people on 


A WORD OF WARNING 


Secretary Goetzmann concluded his ad- 
dress as follows: 

‘*The work now undertaken by the Fed- 
eration has brought upon its executive of- 
ficers and upon its treasury a burden fully 
equal to their ability to carry, and while 
extensions of this work are desirable and in 
many cases necessary, great care should be 
exercised that plans for additional effort 
shall be accompanied by a fiscal policy en- 
abling them to be carried out. 

“The mass of detail work handled 
through your secretary’s office is little 
realized by the average miller, not closely 
in touch with Federation affairs. Suffice 
to say in the course of the next year it 
will be necessary to reorganize the office 
force and install an assistant secretary who 
shall relieve your active executive officer 
of the detail work, to enable him to give 
more time and attention to general mat- 
ters which should engage his attention, 
but which the present detail work pre- 
vents. 

**Your secretary should be present at 
least each annual meeting of each local 
and state club. He should spend consider- 
able time and energy toward organizing 
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Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements and to whom, in large measure, the credit 
for the success of the convention is due. 








the question of the food value of white 
flour. He admitted that there was still 
strong opposition, as was illustrated re- 
cently oie it was necessary to use urgent 
methods to have maintained in the Gener- 
al Agricultural Appropriation bill the 
item for nutrition investigation. 

He cited the fact that articles have ap- 
peared in some of the leading magazines, 
on the nutritive value of white flour, 
which had been of inestimable worth to 
the millers. These articles had been in- 
spired directly by experiment station work. 

Mr. Goetzmann added: ‘‘The too evi- 
dent disinterestedness in the nutrition in- 
vestigation item on the part of some of 
our law makers is conclusive evidence of 
opposition, and of the necessity. of con- 
stant vigilance on our rt, to maintain 
these investigations, and to give the great- 
est possible publicity to their determina- 
tions. 

‘In this connection, we are impelled to 
again bring to your attention the impera- 
Shee need of close vy ergy of your ad- 
vertising matter to the end that nothing 
detrimental to the general cause of white 
flour is allowed to creep into it, through 
your zeal in the advertisement of your 
own particular product.”’ 





outside millers into local or state bodies. 
He should be in a position such that he 
could call together, make and keep active 
that neglected organization, the Secreta- 
ries’ Club. He should attend meetings of 
the railroad classification and other com- 
mittees to see that our rights are not in- 
fringed. 

**He should keep more closely in touch 
with national and legislative matters. He 
should join with and assist in the com- 
mendable work being done by our rail- 
roads for spreading Knowledge .as to the 
value of better wheat and the work 
of our agricultural experiment stations for 
a better cultivation of the soil and a more 
intelligent agriculture. 

**In fact, the work which should be done 
by the Federation is so great that there is 
a constant temptation to spread out beyond 
safe limits, ‘too thin.’ We should bear this 
constantly in mind and confine our efforts 
within safe accomplishable limits, settle 
the many questions immediately confront- 
ing us, and then and only then, take up 
other matters. 

**In this connection this larger work to 
be undertaken requires a wider member- 
ship, and wars and means must of neces- 
sity be provided for this. 
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SPONGING ON THE FEDERATION 


‘*Yoursecretary is loath to call attention 
to the fact that there stillare a large num- 
ber of non-members who are using the 
acne Differentials and the Uniform 
Sales Contract; they are sharers in the 
benefits accruing to every miller through 
the parity of rates for export on wheat and 
flour; the settlement of the London land- 
ing clause; the defeat of the proposed 
change in classification on flour packages 
(and prohibition of the useof paper sacks) ; 
the defeat of the Uniform Bill of Lading; 
the great good done through the campaign 
for white flour, and thé hundred other ef- 
forts made by the Federation directly for 
them, and towards which they contribute 
, one cent ora moment of moral sup- 
port. 

‘*Your secretary believes that they take 
advantage of these benefits, not because 
they want to get profit by the work of some- 
one else without contributing their share 
of the expense, but because they do not 
realize (through carelessness or ignorance) 
that it is their duty to contribute toward 


. these expenses. 


‘*My acquaintance with the men in the 
trade leads me to believe that all of those 
outside our ranks would be ashamed and 
humiliated did bove | realize that they were 
partaking of benefits toward which they 
were not contributing their proper share. 

‘‘The industry is crying out for relief 
from the intolerable trade conditions con- 
fronting it today. We need the wheat 
from across our northern borders, we need 
legislation and better legislation in our in- 
terest. We need a closer supervision of 
transportation matters. We need to edu- 
cate the.people to a large use of our prod- 
uct to increase the domestic consumption. 
We need to educate the buyer of flour that 
ours is not a speculative product. We 
need tariff changes that will enable us to 
again enter foreign markets now closed to 
us, to relieve the stifling competition now 
upon us. 

**We need a hundred changes in condi- 
tions now surrounding us, and we shall 
secure them when and only when the man 
who now sits by and accepts the benefits 
of the work awakes toa sense of his moral 
responsibility and realizes that the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation is a cold-blooded 
business proposition, and being such, 
‘Renders unto Cesar the things which 
are Ceesar’s.’”’ 


Traffic Manager’s Report 


At the conclusion of the secretary’s re- 
port, Herbert Bradley, traffic manager of 
the Federation, read his report. Most of 
the matters he mentioned have been re- 
cited by him previously. Two of his sub- 
jects of special importance were ‘‘Fire 
risk at terminals or transfer points’’ and 
**Ocean bills of lading.’’ Relative to the 
first, he said: 

‘This question is a serious one, and I 
have always pointed out that the question 
of railroad liability was doubtful, as is il- 
lustrated by the fact thatthe Erie railroad 
has declined claims for the fire that occur- 
red at Buffalo and invites suit, claiming 
under the bill of lading it is only liable as 
warehousemen, and claimants must, 
therefore, show negligence. 

“This is one of the most important 
items I have brought up in the new Uni- 
form Bill of Lading, and until further no- 
tice I would — remind you not to sign 
the Uniform Bill of Lading, and if you 
are obliged to accept same and have not 
already done so, write a formal letter of 
protest to the agent of the railroad pre- 
senting same and state you accept it only 
under protest, because if you do accept it 
and sign it, you are bound by all the un- 
reasonable conditions.”’’ 

About ocean bills of lading, Mr. Brad- 
ley said: 

**You will doubtless remember that last 
year the question of the value of the 
through export order bil] of lading was 
brought up by the fact that on a shipment 
to Glasgow, the notified party had gotten 
possession of part of a shipment of flour 
without the surrender of the bill of lad- 
ing, and that when the matter was taken 
up with the steamship company, they 
rested on a clause in the through bill of 
lading which reads as follows: 

** sPhat the steamer may commence dis- 
charging immediately on arrival and dis- 
charge continuously, any custom of the 
port to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
collector of the port being hereby author- 
ized to grant a general order for discharge 
immediately on arrival, and if the goods 
be not taken from the steamer by the con- 
signee directly they come to hand in dis- 
charging the steamer, the master or steam- 
er’s agent to be at liberty to enter and 
land the goods or put them into craft or 
store at the owner’s risk and expense, 
when the goods shall be deemed delivered 
and steamer’s responsibility ended, but 
the steamer und carrier to have a lien on 
such goods until the payment of all costs 
and charges so incurred. 

on claimed that under that clause 
their liability had entirely ceased. Since 
that time, I understand some of the banks 
have objected to accept this line’s bill of 
lading as security. 
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‘*But as all bills of lading contained the 
same clause, I have taken the question up 
with the steamship conference, which con- 
ference embraces practically all the regu- 
lar steamship lines and have also confer- 
red with individual steamship representa- 
tives and suggested to them the impor- 
tance of changing the wording, so that 
the integrity of the document would be 
without question, and suggested the fol- 
lowing change: 

** ‘Steamer’s agent to be at liberty to en- 
ter and land the goods or put them into 
craft or store at the owner’s risk and 
expense, and there held and stored by said 
steamer or carrier, as warehouseman bers 
but said goods shall not be delivered with- 
out the surrender of the bill of lading.’ 

‘*The conference committee offer as a 
substitute the following: ‘That the steam- 
er may commence discharging immediate- 
ly on arrival and discharge continuously, 
any custom of the port to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the collector of the port be- 
ing hereby authorized to grant a general 
order for discharge immediately on ar- 
rival, and if the goods be not taken from 
the steamer by consignee directly they 
come to hand in discharging, the steamer, 
the owner or the agent of the steamer, to 
be at liberty to enter and land the goods 
or put them into craft or store (due dili- 
gence to be used in the selection of craft or 
store) in the name of the owner or agent 
of the steamer at the risk and expense of 
the owner of the goods, the steamer, her 
owner or agent to have a lien on the goods 
for all costs andjcharges so incurred and 
delivery order on the store to be given only 
to the holder of this bill of lading on sur- 
render thereof tothe owner or agent of the 
steamer and on payment of such costs and 
charges.’ ~And this committee has agreed, 
if possible, to recommend its adoption as 
a substitute for the present clause by all 
the steamship lines. 

‘*T am advised, however, that the Mon- 
treal lines object to it and wish to con- 
tinue the old wording. This is not the 
only objectionable clause in the Montreal 
bill of lading, as they have other condi- 
tions which are contrary to the laws of 
this country and insist upon maintaining 
their position. In fact, they claim they 
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are responsible for no damage whatsoever, 
however caused, and insert a clause tothat 
effect, and the English courts sustain them 
because the courts claim the bill of lading 
is a contract between two parties. 

‘*These clauses do not appear in the 
through lading, but clause 18 in that bill 
of lading reads: ‘That the property cov- 
ered by this bill of lading is subject to all 
conditions expressed in the regular forms 
of bill of lading in use by the steamship 
company at the time of shipment, and to 
all local rules and regulations at port of 
destination, not expressly provided for by 
the clauses herein.’ 

‘‘Consequently, your den’t know what 


the conditions are or how often they ~ 


change them and I think the time has 
come when we should insist upon obtain- 
ing a bill of lading that clearly states all 
the conditions. 

‘‘Mr. Tasker is with us today. He re- 
cently brought suit in the English courts 
on a shipment of American flour because 
the steamship company charged him 
freight on a lot of flour that was never de- 
livered to him, claiming that under the 
ocean bill of lading from Montreal they 
had the right to do this, and the English 
court sustained them and he had to pay. 

‘In rendering the decision, the judge 
stated: ‘He could not understand why 
the carriers do not have their shipping doc- 
uments drawn up more carefully, and in 
a more simple, reasonable and convenient 
form, especially where they are to regu- 
late a very large trade.’ ”’ 

Frank F. Reed of Chicago, the official 
counsel of the Federation, was to have been 
the next speaker, but the president an- 
nounced that Mr. Reed had been called 
east; he would be at the convention Fri- 
day morning to make his report. How- 
ever, his associate, Edward S. Rogers, had 
prepared a short brief on the amendment 
to the trade-mark law, and this was read 
by Mr. Goetzmann. 

This brief gave a good insight into the 
requirements of the original law and ex- 
Es how many of its obnoxious parts 

ave been done away with. The new act 
will be effective July 1, 1906, and a com- 
plete reprint of it will be published by the 
secretary for the information of members. 


Bernard J. Rothwell of Boston was then 
called upon to deliver his address on ‘‘The 
Arbitration Committee—Its Scope of Use- 
fulness.’’ This paper was published in full 
in the Northwestern Miller last week. 

A good deal of discussion followed Mr. 
Rothwell’s address; then Andrew Law of 
Glasgow was called upon to make a few re- 
marks. Mr. Law urged the members to 
test the validity of a bill of lading in the 
courts in order that its standing may be- 
come settled. Ina recent case which he 
had in mind the Donaldson Steamship Co. 
had delivered a consignment of flour to a 
buyer who had an order for it, given b 
the man to whom it was consigned, an 
the shipper was by this means unable to 
collect payment for the same. 

An attempt had been made to hold the 
Donaldson company responsible, for the 
reason that the parties to whom the flour 
was delivered had no bill of lading, but 
simply an order upon which the flour was 
obtained by them. The steamship set up 
the plea that the bill of lading was a mere 
convenience for both the consignee and the 
transportation company and that the 
company was justified in delivering the 
property on the order of the parties to 
whom it was consigned. 

The case was decided in the lower court 
in favor of the transportation company, 
although it was the opinion of the leading 
lawyers with whom Mr. Law had talked 
that the Donaldson oer ia | had no stand- 
ing whatever in court. e was of the 
opinion that the matter should be carried 
to a higher court and thoroughly tested. 

This ended the first day’s proceedings. 





THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 





A larger number of millers were in at- 
tendance at the Thursday’s session than 
there had been the previous day, but there 
was still a large number who remained 
away from the convention hall. Probably 
three hundred delegates listened to A. 
W. Howard’s paper, which was the first on 
the programme, and which is published 
elsewhere herein. This paper was well re- 
ceived and the millers were greatly inter- 
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ested in the very plain and t 
talk which Mr. Wooo gave a anon 


ARRAIGNMENT OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


One of the notable addresses of the con- 
vention, and one that caused the most 
heated discussion, was that of H. B. Tasker 
of London, who spoke of the “The Export 
Trade and Its Future Prospects.” This 
address is published elsewhere herein. 

Mr. Tasker was rather severe in his ar- 
raignment of the American miller, the 
quality of his flour and of his business 
methods. He spoke at length of the delays 
in transit which have been especially an- 
noying to the importer during the last year 
or two. 

He said that, in order for the American 
millers to retain-and increase their trade 
across the water, they must compete jn 
quality and price, not in price alone: the 
must brand their grades honesiiy an 
must live up to their part of contrs:ts and 
see that the other fellow does the same, 
He saw no reason why there shoi!d not 
continue to be good trade between the 
millers of this country and the four im- 
porters abroad, if the millers we:ild ob- 


serve the rules of the game as ‘ec had 
ointed them out. Discussion | ::llowed 
r. Tasker’s remarks. During t’.: after- 


noon session, however, occurred ‘ :» prin- 
cipal discussion of the subject, pri.‘ citated 
largely by S. Thruston Ballard, » 5 made 
counter charges against the flour :ade of 
Europe. ‘ 

Harry E. Hooker of Lansing, }" ‘ch., sec- 
retary of the Michigan State M: ‘ers’ As- 


sociation, was the next speaker. {is sub- 
ject was, ‘‘The Model Local Or:. ization 
and Its Relation to the Federati«....’ This 
address is printed elsewhere in t~:s issue. 
It was listened to with close atte ion and 


was well received. 
Several secretaries of local org: \:zations 


were asked to speak on the sam: subject, 
following Mr. Hooker’s remarks 
Afternoon Session 
Thursday afternoon there w - avery 


good attendance, as it was exp::ied that 
there would be something well w::"th bear- 
ing on the subject of cost of ma: ufacture 
and the audience was not disapp: ‘uted. In 
calling the meeting to order, :’resident 
Burk said: ; 

‘*We will now have a general © iscussion 
of the paper read by Mr. Tasker, which we 
really did not have time to talk over this 
morning, and to start the discus;ionI will 
call on W. L. Harvey of New Prague, 
Minn.”’ . 

MR. HARVEY: Mr. President, I would 
like to have a little opportunity to discuss 
this important and valuable pxper, on a 
subject in which we are all vitally inter- 
ested. It is not a larger millers’ proposi- 
tion or a small millers’ proposition, but 
something we are all interested in. 

The two important points mentioned in 
the paper of this morning were, | believe, 
quality and the delays in transit. Now, it 
is pretty hard to bring about an improve- 
ment in quality by legislation, or by reso- 
lution; that is something that depends 
largely on the individual miller, it is for 
him to take action on it, and to improve 
as best he can and in his own way. But 
the other matter, the matter of delays in 
transit, is something in which the indi- 
vidual can not do very much alone, and it 
is something that our organization as such, 
can do more good work on than almost 
any of the other vital questions that are 
before us. 

The speaker this morning spoke of the 
advisability of getting a guaravtee from 
the inland carriers to get freight to the 
seaboard in thirty days. I believe the car- 
riers about three years ago took action in 
which they absolutely bound themselves 
not to guarantee any time in transit for 
themselves or their connections. Up to 
that time, some of the lines did offer @ 
guarantee with a penalty attached, the 
penalty I believe ing threepence per 
sack, for each ten days’ delay 0: fracticn 
thereof. 

So, when an individual miller now La 
to get a guarantee of that sort ‘yom t of 
carrier, he is told by the very gen lcmahY 
agent, who takes his freight, the he 4 
no doubt he can get it down ther, but 12 


case they do not, he has very litt! redress, 
and he expresses great sorrow for |e be ; 
that is going glimmering and tl: Re . 
letters of apology that are neces tale - 
the part of the shipper to his co: nectlo 
on the other side. : 
It seems to me we ought todo someth ng 
more at this convention than merely 


ss resolutions to the effect that the car 
Mote ought to make better time, °24 os 
the millers ought to make a be'‘er fit. 
tract. It seems to me it would ke Liye 
able for our traffic manager to ta*° bs Pi 
resolution at this convention th's mith 4 
with the transportation companies W cal 
view to having a conference on ‘ © ning 
jot, and with a view of getting ont 

n the way of a uniform freight com _ 

if you please, along the lines of our 
form sales contract. 

The carriers now say individual 
lieve—as an excuse—‘‘Oh, well, 


ly, I be- 
some of 
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the millers don’t keep their contract eith-” 


er; don’t get their stuff out in time.’’ 







Perhaps they don’t, but that is no reason 
for not giving to those shippers who do 
keep their contract the justice to which 


they are entitled. 

I would like to offer a resolution to be 
referred to the proper committee, or hand 
it direct to the committee on transporta- 
tion—if tbat is the proper way to bring it 
before them—to the effect that the traffic 
manager be instructed to ask for a confer- 
ence wii!) the transportation companies, 
with a view to a on a contract 
which would bind the shipper and the car- 
rier, the shipper to deliver within the time 
he agrees to deliver to the carrier, and the 
carrier to agree to clearance from seaboard 
within 2 reasonable time, or the time of 
arrival 2t seaboard. With this kind of a 
contraci, | think we would have no diffi- 
culty in getting proper guarantees of 
clearance from the steamship company. 

I believe the transportation interests are 
represenied to some extent here and I 
would jixe to hear from them. If Mr. 
Evans, western manager of the Anchor 
Line is here, I should like to hear from 
him as to the carriers’ pat of view, and 
from Mr. Bradley also in that connection. 
Will it be necessary to present a resolution? 

THE PRESIDENT: You can hand it in 
in writing to the secretary and it will be 
referred to the committee. 

MR. HARVEY: I will do that then, 
and would be glad to hear further discus- 
sion along that line. I think we ought 
not merely to point out the evils that ex- 
ist, but try if we can to find some remedy, 
and do something to overcome those diffi- 
culties; 2nd it seems to me the first step is 
to have our traffic manager with the whole 
Federation behind him, take this matter 
up with the transportation interests, with 
aview to agreeing on some contract of 
this kind, if it can be done, and it certain- 
ly is something that cannot be done by the 
individual miller. If it can be done at all, 
it can ouly be done by organized effort. 

THE PRESIDENT: e would like to 
hear from Mr, Eckhart on this question, 
the chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee. 

B. A. }CKHART: Mr. President, I was 
not fortunate enough to be here this morn- 
ing to hear the paper read by Mr. Tasker, 
andIam hardly able to discuss it. I do 


hot know just what points Mr. Tasker 
brought ont, nor just how he handled the 
subject, but I imagine from the statement 


made by the gentleman who has just taken 
his seat, ‘hat the question of quality and 
woe delay in transportation were features 
S paper, 

The question of delay in the transporta- 
“on of floar does not wholly and solel 
~ With the transportation company. 

0 not know that I agree with the 
Man, who has just spoken, that the in- 


dividual : ‘lier cannot remedy a part of 
o orl plained of. I am of the opin- 


: many instances, that complaint 
an be corrected toa degree by the indi- 


ronal mi''crs. I think, without having 
vy Avy picasure of listening to the paper, 
- if wi cesire to export any flour in the 
tia to the United Kingdom, we will 
ato give the matter of transportation 
great deai of consideration. 
Hh i ot ‘© opinion that the home mill- 
they | ° &dvantage of usin this, that 
¢ Xd can make delivery any time time that 
; ouyer desires the flour delivered to 


tide were the importer on the other 


ys from uson this side, is in 


aLjuy instavces, hampered by not bein 

, & 
oy pos P ‘vide for a specific time of deliv- 
rod vy ‘- many instances, he is not able 
senany p;/* can be delivered within a 
t — «vime. And such inability on 
to make ... .¢{mporter on the other side 
liveries, oti ific contracts for specific de- 


our indusi::. ates against our millers and 
ela’ p understand the situation, the for- 
they bee auesires us to see to it that if 
July > fen ur for forward- shipment or 

““ipmient, from the point of ship- 


Entrance to the Convention Hall 


entle- 











—The Pabst Theater. 
ment, for instance, an inland point where 
it is milled, it isthe miller’s business to 
see that he makes a contract with the 
carrier that that flour does leave the 
seaboard during the month of July. 
Then is when the delay usually comes in 
and we are, ourselves, to blame in many 
instances. I will touch upon the delay on 
the part of the transportation companies 
and the negligence on their part a little 
later, but what I am trying to impress 
upon the miller is this—and I think I am 
guilty. 

I want to confess right here that I think 
I have been ne ~ gow in the past because 
I have not real until recently the im- 
portance of getting out flour to the other 
side in time. 

When we make a contract with the 
steamshi comgeny, we should insist that 
the flour shipped in the time, within 
which the contract requires it to be 
shipped, and that of course must be fol- 
lowed up by placing a tracer after the flour 





Messrs. M. L. Finnell of Osborne, Ohio, and 
President Burk. 


when it leaves the mill. But many times, 
we do not specify that it shall leave within 
a reasonable time. We simply seek to se- 
cure the lowest possible rate that we can 
get, and of course that is necessary, on ac- 
count of the sharp competition, and it is 
necessary because of the fact that there is 
no margin, and has been no margin in the 
shipment of flour on the other side. But 
if we desire to hold our trade, and be pre- 
pared to ship flour for export, we must 
satisfy the men who buy it that it will 
leave within the time specified. 

Now, if the miller is careless, or negli- 
gent, and if he has sold flour for forward 
shipments, for the month of July, and he 
is unable to get that flour out, and he asks 
the transportation company, when he 
ships the flour, say for instance, for the 
5th or 10th of Au ust, asks the transporta- 
tion oompany to date that bill of lading 
back, he is culpable, he is negligent, and 
the importer on the other side has a rea- 
sonable ground for complaint. A good 
many of these delays that they complain 
of have been caused by the fact that the 
bill of lading has been dated back. So 
much for the miller. I mention these 
things because I believe that itis our duty 
to correct them. I mention them because 


unless we do correct them, our trade on 
the other side will slip away from us. 

Now, the transportation companies are 
Pye ge in many instances, and we have 
a right to ag and to call upon them 
to correct the delay. In many instances, 
when flour is taken on contract to be for- 
warded they contract for twice as much as 
they can carry on their boats within the 
time specified in their contract, and the 
flour lies at seaboard from twoto three 
weeks, and sometimes in transit all the 
wey from six to eight or ten weeks. 

e have a right to call upon the trans- 
portation companies to transport the flour 
within a reasonable time, and to obviate 
these cmere. When they agree to carry 
flour, during the month of July, take it 
from the seaboard, they have no right to 
let that flour lie at the seaboard during 
the month of August and not take it until 
September. Such delays are excessive, and 
unreasonable. And they should be cor- 
rected. 

There is perhaps one thing about the 
quality that our friend has referred to. I 
am not prepared to say that the quality 
of American manufactured flour is not 
equal to what it used to be. I believe that 
the American miller has the facility, has 
the ability, and the American grown 
wheat will produce the best flour in the 
world, and I think the American millers 
are making gt | the best flour in the 
world. There is, however, I believe, a sus- 
picion on the other side, that when the 
American miller is obliged to meet the 
offers made to him by the buyer—as he has 
been for the last three years, from a _shill- 
ing to a shilling and sixpence and two 
shillings below the cost, that there is temp- 
tation on the part of the American miller 
to make a little longer patent than he 
pine to make. And that certainly will 
militate against the American miller ulti- 
mately. 

We should be careful to ship and deliver 
exactly what we sell them,and not seek to 
meet their prices with a little inferior 
flour. I do not say that this has been 
done; I do not know that it has been done, 
but there is a suspicion on the other side 
that it is being done, and I trust that our 
millers individually, all of them, will be 
careful upon that point. 

Mr. Ballard followed Mr. Eckhart. He 
had been abroad recently and had _investi- 
gated conditions very carefully. He found 
that there were many things to be said on 
the other side of the question to that pre- 
sented by Mr. Tasker. He had visited the 
mills and had found they were making big 

rofits through selling a flour that was 
ull of moisture. Mr. Tasker replied that 
the mill which had made as much as 20 per 
cent profit was a nine-days’ wonder and 
said that even if the English miller’s flour 
were moist,it kept well. Heasserted that 





Messrs. H. M. Allen of Zr07, Coto, and Samuel 
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ifa man would be successful, he must 
work out his own salvation. 

Following the discussion of export trade 
and flour quality, Mr. Ballard, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., read his paper on cost of manu- 
facture. The full text of this popes is 
printed elsewhere in this issue and is espe- 
cially interesting. Mr. Ballard made the 
rather wg Pan | claim that the cost of pro- 
ducing a barrel of flour was 2244 cents. It 
was pointed out, however, that he had 
omitted to include several items of cost 
and these would bring the figure up to 
twice that amount. 
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Mr. Ballard’s figures, which he had 
einer and distributed among the mem- 

ers, caused much discussion, and showed 
that the cost of production varies from the 
price he gave to $1 a barrel, with 45 cents 
as about the average figure. It was ad- 
mitted on all sides that the large mill 
could not manufacture flour at a less cost 
than the small mill, owing to the numer- 
ous shut-downs that had to be made, and 
the expenses that were carried through the 
dull season. Some of the more important 
remarks made during this discussion fol- 


low: 

SEYMOUR CARTER: Mr. President, 
I looked around the room when Mr. Bal- 
lard was reading his paper and I did not 
see very many wandering glances. Every 
miller seemed to have both eyes and ears 
open while his paper was being read; I 
think because it touched a very vital spot. 
This matter of expenses is something that, 
surprising as it seems, very few millers 
pay the attention to it they ought. 

ou can take the millers from all over 
the country: especially millers who are 
running moderate sized plants, and they 
have a very hazy idea of what it costs to 
make a barrel of flour. Wherever you find 
a miller who is posted upon what it is 
costing him to manufacture flour you will 
find, as Mr. Ballard said, that his cost is 
higher by a considerable amount, than 
that estimated by the man who does not 
know what it is costing him. 

I have heard millers say, and not very 
long ago either, that they could make a 
barrel of flour for 11 cents. I don’t know 
what that meant; whether just the labor, 
the fuel, or perhaps the oil and such 
things, but certainly thereis no man of 
ordinary judgment capable of running a 
flour mill for the merchant trade who 
would say and defend it, that he could 
make a barrel of flour for 11 cents, even if 
he made it by water power entirely, with 
no fuel bill, and if he did all the work 
with his own family. Certain expenses 
will come in that he must pay, which will 
make such a statement as 11 or 12 cents a 
barrel ridiculous. 

Personally, I sub-divide every important 
expense. I think we have something like 
25 different expense accounts. Then, of 
course, they are all gathered under one 
head of general expenses at the end of the 
year. 

Every four months I take off a statement 
showing just how much we have paid for 
every different item of expense to and in- 
clusive of items given under one head of 
ordinary expense; such things as are too 
small to classify. Then I divide that sum 
total, taking in everything that is in the 
nature of an expense, principally things 
like labor, fuel, repairs and maintenance 
—which is a great hig item that man 
overlook, and which Mr. Ballard spoke of, 
salaries, postage and telegraphing, I gath- 
er them all up: then I divide the total 
amount by the number of barrels of flour 
we made during that period and in that 
way arrive at what it has cost to make a 
barrel of flour during that time. 

At the end of the yearI get all those dif- 
ferent figures together, divide them by the 
number of barrels of flour we have made 
during the year, and we come about as 
near knowing what it costs us to make a 
barrel of flour in our mill as it is possible 
to get at it. 

I think that this failureto know what it 
costs to make a barrel of flour is one of the 
chief causes, if not the chief cause, of the 
fierce competition in the milling business 
today. If millers all knew what it costs 
to make a barrel of flour, they would cer- 
tainly change the figures at which they 
now say they can manufacture flour. 

Everyone of us knows that the cost has 
been going up. There was a time in those 
good, old days when the profit was so large 
—not since I have been in business for my- 
self, but when I was in the employ of 
others, in the milling business—when it 
didn’t make any difference what the ex- 
penses were, there was always a profit. 

You might ask a man how much it costs 
to make a barrel of flour and he would 
say, ‘‘Oh, we will say five bushels of 
wheat so much, and a certain per cent of 
that is patent flour. Thatis the price of 
patent flour.’’ ‘‘But you have forgotten 
the expenses.’’ ‘‘Oh, well, let the expense 
go, the feed will take care of that and a 
good deal more.’’ 

That day has gone by, and it cannot be 
said any more. It has been my experience 
that the expense in the last five years has 
gone up almost 50 per cent owing to vari- 
ous causes. 

I think one of the principal reasons why 
we find competition so fierce among our- 
selves, is that we do not give attention 
enough to this matter of the cost of mak- 
ing a barrel of flour. It would pay a good 
many men, it seems to me, just to shut 
their mills up, lay everybody off and take 
a week and sit down and figure this thing 
out—then make a fresh start. 

ANDREW HUNT: I very much regret 
that Mr. Ballard in tabulating his little 
statement, did not add in some items 
which he left out under the head of extra 
expenses, interest, salesmen’s expenses, 
advertising, the item of brokerage, that 
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are always added to the selling price. I 
think if any miller in this room will add 
to the tabulated statement Mr. Ballard has 
made the extra expense items, he will find 
it will materially increase the cost of the 
production of a barrel of flour. 

I have watched the item of cost, I think 
closer, or as close as any item in connection 
with the running of a mill since I have 
been in the business. We carry separate 
accounts for every dollar that we expend. 
We have an account with interest, one with 
maintenance, one for taxes, one for insur- 
ance, one for salaries, one for office ex- 
panes and one for incidental expenses. We 

eep that up all the time. We take our 
production at the end of every six months 
and again at the end of every year, and 
divide it and find out thereby what it costs 
to make a barrel of flour. 

We have a mill that produces approxi- 
mately 800 bbls a day. That is not so large 
as a great many of the mills represented 
here, and larger than a great many others. 
Notwithstanding that fact, however, I find 
that we can produce a barrel of flour, I 
believe, as cheaply as can the average mill. 

I read some time ago in one of the mill- 
ing journals that a certain mill in Minne- 
apolis produces in twenty-four hours 16,- 
000 bbls of flour or a little more; it em- 
ployed over 600 men to do that. I took 
down the figures and calculated carefully, 
comparing production and the number of 
men employed in our mill, and I could not 
figure out where the big mill could pro- 
duce a barrel of flour one cent cheaper 
than we could. Then I figured it on down 
to a 800 bb] mill and I found that such a 
mill could not produce a barrel of flour 
any cheaper, and as a rule it cost it a little 
bit more than it did us. 

It seems to me that the vital point today 
in making the price of flour is the figur- 
ing of this item of cost. So many millers 
take a portion of the items that enter into 
it, as Mr. Ballard did here, and say, total 
general expense 22)¢c per bbl, when, asa 
matter of fact, I do not believe there is a 
miller in this house ora mill represented 
here who can produce a barrel of flour 
under 30c; and for our part, I will say, 
that for the last six months of this year it 
costs us 32.2c and for the six months pre- 
ceding, 31.4c. 

At 4 o’clock the Federation adjourned 
and the members boarded carferry No. 13 
of the Pere Marquette Line, and took a 
ride out on the lake. This was followed in 
the evening by an entertainment at the 
Chamber of Commerce, where the bulls 
and bears provided a vaudeville perform- 
ance and followed it up with a generous 
distribution of refreshments among the 
large assembly of millers and their ladies. 





FRIDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 





Friday morning the discussion of cost of 
manufacture was continued. Mr. Carter 
had noticed that the newspapers had re- 
ported Mr. Ballard as saying that it cost 
only 224g cents to make a barrel of flour. 
He regretted that so low a figure had been 
mentioned, as it was misleading to the 
general public and the flourbuyer. It did 
not nearly represent the actual cost. 

Charles Espenschied cited a case where- 
in he had found a miller who owned a 1,600 
bbl mill figuring his cost of manufacture 
at 16 cents a barrel. Mr. Espenschied had 
gone over this miller’s figures and the 
items he had included in cost, and he had 
found that it was costing the miller not 
less than 36 cents to produce his flour. 

Mr. Leonhardt of St. Louis suggested 


that the Federation prepareastatement on - 


the lines of the differentials card, setting 
forth the items that should be figured in 
the cost of manufacture. This plan was 
favorably received. : 

Mr. Tanner of Mansfield, Ohio, thought 
too many millers neglected to include the 
cost of the barrel itself. He pointed out 
that cost items vary with mills of different 
size and location. He thought it would be 
difficult to draft a uniform cost schedule. 

H. M. Allen of Troy, Ohio, called atten- 
tion to the fact that he had read a paper 
on the subject under discussion, at the 
Kansas City convention, when he‘had pre- 
sented a schedule that he thought would 
be practical and satisfactory. 
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MILL MUTUAL INSURANCE 


H. B. Sparks’ address followed this dis- 
cussion. His subject was ‘‘Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance.’’ The full text of 
this paper will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. Messrs. Craft of St. Louis, Miner 
of Wilkes Barre, Pa., Ballard of Louisville, 
Seybt of Highland, Ill., and St. John of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, each spoke briefly on 
the subject of flour mill mutual insurance. 
They thought the policy holders should 
make it a point to be present at the annual 
meetings of their companies, and those of 
the speakers who are presidents of mill 
mutuals, invited the pglicy-holders of 
their respective companies to do so. 

The Millers’ National Federation’s offi- 
cial counsel, Frank F. Reed of Chicago, 
was the next speaker on the programme. 
His subject was, ‘‘Uniform Contract.’’ He 
said that while there were some parts of 
the contract that needed slight alterations, 
he believed it was very nearly what was 
required by the flour trade. By the adop- 
tion of it between buyer and seller, litiga- 
tion would beavoided. It should be made 
the basis of sales by wire as well as by 
mail and otherwise. All that was neces- 
sary to do was to insert in the telegram, 
‘*Wederation Terms’’ or a similar phrase 
that might be agreed upon by the Federa- 
tion. If the sale was then confirmed by 
the buyer he would be bound by the terms 
of the sales contract. 


“FEDERATION TERMS” 


In the connection, Mr. Reed drafted a 
resolution which was accepted by the prop- 
er committee and endorsed by the Federa- 
tion. It was asfollows: ‘‘Resolved: That 
the words ‘Federation Terms,’ or ‘Federa- 
tion Contract’ shall mean and be under- 
stood to mean the form of contract and 
provisions and terms thereof adopted and 
recommended by the Millers’ National 
Federation, which is as follows:”’ 

This resolution, or the substance of it, is 
to be printed over the Uniform Sales Con- 
tract. 


Reports of Committees 


Next came the reports of committees. 
As the respective chairmen read the reso- 
lutions that had been drawn up by their 
committees, each item was discussed and 
voted upon. The resolutions as finally 
adopted follow: 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS, SALES CON- 
TRACTS, TRADE-MARKS, ARBI- 
TRATION, PUBLICITY 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS — This 
committee recommends that the Package 
Differentials previously established for 
eastern and northern territory be divided 
as follows: 

EASTERN TERRITORY 


Includes following states: Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Rhode 
Island, District of Columbia, New Eng- 
land states and city of Chicago: 









BASIS WOOD 
1-18 Dhl OOUHONS .. +56. secnsewcceceses Same as basis 
ie Ce CONN. cco veswacteaewasnd Same as basis 
44 bbl cotton .. 10c less than basis 
¥% bbl cotton .. 20c less than basis 


*140 )b jute .... 
1-16 bbl paper............ 


56 DR OR . os os0s ocho neectas 15c less than basis 
Ja i eee er 20c less than basis 
56 el OGG cscssescsnceccs ad 30c more than basis 


*Ohio, Indiana and Michigan mills will make 
20c less than wood basis on 140 lb jute. 


NORTHWESTERN TERRITORY 


Includes following states: North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Illinois, except city of Chicago: 

49 and 98 cotton sacks and jute bags; 24% 1b 
cotton sacks 10c over basis. 

The differentials for the western and 
southwestern territory, and for the south- 
ern and southeastern territory, we recom- 
mend to be not changed. 

WEIGHTS OF PACKAGES: The Mill- 
ers’ National Federation advocating and 
endorsing only honest and full weight 
packages, and being desirous of accom- 
plishing this result, this committee recom- 
mends that the actual wala be printed 
plainly on every package of flour and feed, 
guaranteeing to the consumer full weights, 
and thus tending to eliminate from the 
market the unscrupulous dealer putting 
up goods in short vie pormeaee. 

SALES CONTRACT: Whereas, the uni- 
form sales contract adopted by the Millers’ 
National Federation covers all the condi- 
a necessary in the sales of our product; 
an 

Whereas, this contract is fair both to the 
buyer and the seller; an 

Whereas, it is the opinion of the general 
counsel of the Millers’ National Federation 
that this sales contract is enforceable by 
law in every respect; and 

Whereas, it is absolutely essential that 
some form of uniform sales contract be 
made the basis of all our mill sales to 
properly protect us against default of con- 
tract; be it 

Resolved, that the Uniform Sales Con- 
tract of the Millers’ National Federation 
be made the contract under which all mill 
sales will hereafter be made. 


PUBLICITY: Your committee in view 
of the far-reaching oer, at present 
being given to the subject of the purity of 
food products and the antagonism existing 
over the country against certain food prod- 
ucts, thinks that now is the ideal time to 
institute a wide spreading advertising 
campaign of white flour as the real pure, 
unadulterated food. 

If this Federation could raise funds to 
spend in a general way for au advertising 
campaign, the returns obtainable, at pres- 
ent, would be far above the results than 
might ordinarily be obtained. 

As such a fund is hardly likely to be se- 
cured, in lieu of this your committee 
would strongly urge that each and every 
individual miller take advantage of the 
hago situation and actively advertise 

is own brands and his own flour and la 
espécial stress on the purity feature. If 
each and every miller would carry out this 
suggestion, the results would largely in- 
crease the consumption of flour. 

The committee desires to call the par- 
ticular attention of every miller to the 

aragraph headed ‘‘Campaign for White 

lour,’’ in the report of the secretary of 
the Miller’s National Federation to this 
convention, which we heartily endorse. 

ARBITRATION: Whereas, the work of 
the arbitration committee of the Millers’ 
National Federation is becoming of in- 
creased value and importance; and 

Whereas, it is felt that a wider knowl- 
edge of the methods of this committee be 
disseminated; and 

Whereas, it has been found by the com- 
mittee that it would be very desirable to 
havea uniform method of procedure in 
the presentation of arbitration cases; 

We recommend, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare a set of arbitration 
rules to govern the pleading of disputes, 
which rules shall 1 gar ng by the Fed- 
eration, and mailed to each member 
thereof. 

Recognizing the able thought and ex- 
haustive effort of B. J. Rothwell in pre- 
senting his paper on the ‘‘Scope of Useful- 
ness of Arbitration,’? your committee 
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commends the same to the more careful 
consideration of every miller, and desires 
to express to Mr. Rothwell its deep and 
full appreciation. 





EXPORT TRADE, TRANSPORTATION 


AND LEGISLATION 


Whereas, owing to the increased capac- 
ity of the mills in the United Kingdom, 
and the changed conditions relating to the 
exportation of flour; and 

hereas, the competition is constantly 
increasing in the European market; and 

Whereas, American mills are capable of 
is apd the finest flour in the world; 
an 

Whereas, one of the most important 
causes of decrease in our export is due to 
unreasonable delays in transit; be it 

Resolved: that the executive officers of 
the Millers’ National Federation shall, 
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Decorated Entrance to Chamber of Commerce, 


through their traffic manager and secre- 
tary, take such measures as they deem 
necessary to educate the rine miller 
to a sense of the responsibility resting up- 
on him in this matter, and to the dissemi- 
nation of information as to the best meth- 
ods of expediting the inland and ocean 
movement; and 

Further, through this or other medium, 
to enlist the support and co-operation of 
the traffic officials of the transportation 
companies in bringing about a radical im- 
provement in this inland and ocean trans- 
portation. ‘- - 


The convention committee refers to the 
standing committee on export trace, trans- 
portation and legislation, the mutter of 
classification of weights. 





CROP IMPROVEMENT AND GRAIN MAR- 
KETS 


Your committee to whom has been as- 
signed the subjects of crop improvement 
and grain markets, beg leave to offer the 
recommendation that the suggestions 
along these lines, offered at the national 
meeting of delegates in April of the cur- 
rent year be reiterated, namely, ‘‘That na- 
tional and state bureaus of agriculture be 
requested to send to the secretary a con- 
densed statement of their investigations 
regarding seed wheat and wheat cultiva- 
tion, aud that the secretary issue this to 
the members in a bulletin; and secondly, 
that these bureau stations and railroads be 
requested through our secretary to dis- 
seminate among the farmers information 
in regard to seed selection and proper cul- 
tivation.”’ 

Regarding the subject of grain markets, 
your committee beg leave to submit the 
following: ; 

Whereas, the differing inspection rules 
in the various states is creating much con- 
fusion and embarassment in the purchase 
of wheat, and, 

Whereas, these rules in many of our 
states are such that the grades of wheat 
dealt in under them, do not represent the 
actual grades, and, 

Whereas, it is of vital interest to the 
milling business of this country that 
wheat may be bought in any market with 
confidence in the grades represented in 
such purchase, be it ; 

Resolved: that this convention recom- 
mend to the Millers’ National Federation 
that their standing committee be instruct- 
ed to make a study of the rules in effect in 
the different states, formulate a type set e 
rules for wheat inspection and report suc 4 
rules to the next meeting of directors - 
delegates of the Federation to the end thet 
measures may be taken to bring abou 
uniformity in such inspection rules. 





RESOLUTIONS 


Your committee on resolutions bess 
leave to submit the following: _ 

RECIPROCAL TREATIES: Whereas, 
we have repeatedly peetionee congress “4 
grant reciprocal trade relations with D 


tions of this hemisphere and the Old 
World; and t of good 
Whereas, the greatest amoun farmer 


can only accrue to the America® | . 
and Awerions miter by the expansion 
our trade relations; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved: that we va 
affirm our former petitions to congress > 
recognize this important matter - 2 
take such prompt action as will give 
lasting results. 

INCREASED MEMBERSHIP: wae 
as, in order that we may mainta® ” 
high standard of excellence alrea Te 
quired by the Federation, we must i 
fosreaual numbers and financial SUPP iat 
that we may not only maintain, bu 
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emay take =e steps in advance of 
resent position; 
tore a It Resolved: that we rec- 
ommend to the board of directors of the 
Millers’ National Federation, that they 
authorize the secretary, or a competent as- 
sistant, to make a special effort in the in- 
crease of membership by the assistance in 
organizing new clubs and associations and 
seeking direct membership only when it is 
not possible to establish a club or associa- 


TO ELEGATE RESOLUTION: Whereas, 
the great work of disseminating informa- 
tion to the membership of the Federation 
through the various clubs and associations 
devolves upon the secretaries of these 
clubs and associations; and in order that 
they at all times be in a position to gain 
this information direct; . 

Be It Resolved, that the secretary should 
be selected as an additional delegate to all 
meetings of the directors and delegates of 
the Federation. 

Whereas, in holding a convention of the 
magnitude of the Millers’ National Feder- 
ation, in which the attendance numbers 
well up to the thousand mark, and where 
the convention work as well as the en- 
tertainment of visitors must of necessity 
be carefully planned, and systematically 
executed, in order that the reflex action of 
such conventions shall produce a healthy 
growth of the organization ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved: that our most 
hearty thanks be herewith extended to the 
Milwaukee local committee, who by their 







splendidly arranged programme of cour- 
tesies, have made this convention such a 
comp e success. 





alter Stern, chairman of the aux- 
iliary committee, whose untiring efforts 
and unselfish attention to the needs of this 
convention, have made it the most success- 
ful of 21! millers’ gatherings. 

Tothe milling and allied interests of 
Milwaukee, in providing the many enter- 
tainmeuts for this convention. 

To the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 


merce for their generous tender of the use 
of the exchange floor during this conven- 
tion. 

To the Pere Marquette Railroad for the 
use of their carferry. 

Tothe Grand Trunk Railroad for the 
use of their carferry. 

To the Citizens’ Business League of Mil- 
waukee for their generous and efficient as- 
sistance, in exploiting the advent of this 
convention. 

To the Hotel Pfister, and its efficient 
manager, A. L. Severance, for the assist- 
ance and good care given during this con- 
ventio 

To the American Telephone Co. and to 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. for the free 
use of the long distance telephone. 

To the members of the auxiliary com- 
mittee, situated in various sections of the 
country, who have greatly assisted in the 
preliminary work. 

To the local press for the very efficient 
attention and assistance accorded in the 
publication of convention news. 


To A. W. Howard, H. B. Tasker, An- 
drew Law, Bernard J. Rothwell, Harry E. 
Hooker, S. Thruston Ballard, Charles’ Es- 
penschied and H. B. Sparks for their able 
and instructive papers read and discussed 
before this convention. 





INSURANCE 

Whereas, the millers’ mutual fire insur- 
ance companies have become so important 
Sart of our industry and business life; 

C 

Whereas, it is the opinion of your com- 
mittee and of the millers generally, that 
our Interests may best be conserved by a 
closer relationship between the millers’ 
wetual isurance companies and the mill- 

8S, ang 

Whereas, it is deemed best that this 
closer Telationship be brought about 
through the Millers’ National Federation, 
in which should be vested all such nation- 
al Interests; be it therefore 

Resolved, that this convention recom- 
mend to the Federation that their com- 
wastes on millers’ mutual insurance be in- 
ho ar ‘oO make a study of the subject 
ed devise a plan for their action for 
soeming about this close relationship and 


— /mmendable institutions, and that 
lib Conmittee report the results of its de- 
erations to the board of directors of the 


Federation at its next meeting. 
Discussion 

pee the resolution relative to Package 

ond ens there was some discussion 

Soggy of the members were of the opin- 

free, mat there should be changes made 


: } fferentials recommended by the 
esse. xeorge Urhan thought a fiat 
= a le less than wood on 140 Ib jute 

© iges should be made for the eastern 


fer itory rather than to make exceptions 

shows, variously situated. This was 

Pha to be impracticable. 

on a or’ginal resolution of the committee 
Tenner trade was the subject of length 
““Ussion, as the millers were very divid- 
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ed in their views on the question of de- 
crease in export shipments. Some believed 
it was the truth that the decrease was due 
to willful shipment of ype grades of 
flour. There was a heated argument on 
this point and a large number of those 
present indignantly denied that their 
grades had not been maintained up to 
standard. They asserted that their flour 
was giving just as good satisfaction today 
on the other side as it had several years 


ago. 

Although it had been asserted that the 
millers of this country were grinding a 
very poor quality of wheat, they claimed 
that in the large majority of cases this 
was not true. It had also been claimed 
they were endeavoring to make a patent 
grade out of everything down to red-dog 
with the aid of bleachers. Mr. Rothwell 
of Boston said it was impossible to deceive 
the importer of Great Britain by so doing 
as he was an expert who made the study 
of flour a science, and knew more about 
flour than any miller ~— 

Mr. Ballard thought it ridiculous to 
‘tresolve’? that American flour was the 
best in the world when it was not. He 
said it was an endeavor to dodge the issue, 
to claim that the loss of export trade was 
due entirely to delays in transit. He did 
not believe there were any delays in trans- 
it, but Mr. Bradley and others cited actual 
cases to prove that his contention had no 
basis in fact. 

Finally, it proved to be the sense of the 
meeting that delays in transit were the 
principal causes of loss of export trade, so 
the resolution was made to read, ‘‘One of 
the important causes of decrease in our 
export trade is due to unreasonable delays 
in transit.’’ 

Relative to the resolution on crop im- 

rovement and grain markets, Henry L. 

oeman of Chicago, president of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
urged better grain inspection in all the 
important markets. He suggested that 
the Federation committee confer with the 
grain dealers’ national organization in an 
effort to secure improved inspection, be- 
ginning in the east and extending through 
the west. 

Discussion followed, regarding grain 
cores at St. Louis and Kansas City and 
the evils of the prevailing system of state 
inspection. 

The report of the resolutions committee 
was adopted unanimously, without dis- 
cussion, as was the resolution on millers’ 
mutual fire insurance. 


New Business 


Under ‘‘New Business’’ came the ques- 
tion of a new national feed law, and a 
committee which had been appointed for 
the purpose presented a bil] it had drafted 
and which it is hoped to get through con- 
gress at an early session. It will be pub- 
lished in full in a later issue of the North- 
western Miller. It is aimed to be extreme- 
ly severe upon adulterators of feed and re- 
quires the use of a Jabel on each package 
to show the contents and guaranteeing 
purity. It requires that the label shall be 
registered with the proper department at 
Washington and a sample of the feed to be 
so labeled and delivered to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The penalties for viola- 
tion of the provisions of the proposed law 
include fine or imprisonment, or both. 
This draft of the proposed law was re- 
ferred to the Federation directors for ap- 
proval. 


ST, LOUIS GETS CONVENTION 


The chosing of the next meeting place of 
the Federation mass convention was the 
final business to be disposed of. While the 
mass convention has not the power to de- 
cide where the next convention shall be 
held,—as that power is vested in the execu- 
tive committee,—it is customary for the 
convention to advise the committee where 
it would prefer to meet, and usually its 
choice is endorsed by the committee. 

George Urban of Buffalo invited the 
millers to come to Buffalo and Parker H. 
Litchfield of St. Louis "nominated St. 


Louis. Walter Stern of Milwaukee moved 
that St. Louis be chosen and his motion 
revailed, after a standing vote on both 
iagara Falls and St. Louis had been 
taken. 

Mr. Stern then moved that a vote of 
thanks be extended to Mr. Urban for his 
invitation and this motion was unani- 
mously carried. 

Charles Espenschied of St. Louis, for the 
two last years president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was then called upon to 
read his paper on ‘‘Common Sense Mill 
Management.’’ Elsewhere in this number 
will be found the full text of Mr. Espen- 
schied’s paper. It was listened to with 
closest attention. 

Mr. Espenschied, who has made a for- 
tune and retired from business, gave the 
rules he had followed during his long ca- 
reer as a manufacturer of flour. His plan 
of action was to buy wheat when and 
where he could do it to the best advan- 
tage; to make the best flour possible; to 
sell only for cash or sight draft, and above 
all to sell his flour for all he could get, and 
never for less than cost. 

With all the members on their feet lusti- 
ly singing 

“Hoch soll er leben, 
Hoch soll er leben 
Dreimal hoch!”’ 
the fourth annual mass convention of the 
ee National Federation came to an 
end. 
W. E. PRICKETT. 





CONVENTION NOTES 


Transportation men were numerous. 





W. D. Gray met many old time acquaint- 
ances. 

Yes, there were a few bag men at the 
convention. 

George Urban, as of old, was one of the 
wheel-horses of the convention. 





The system of registration was a feature 
that everybody had a good word for. 


It was regrettable that the two Dakotas 
did not have a larger delegation present. 


‘‘Larry’’ Kennedy, with his dialect sto- 
ries, was in as great a demand as ever. 


825 


It was W. L. Steven’s first experience. 
He declares that he will never miss anoth- 
= convention. W. H. Wehmann says, ‘‘here 

00. 


The ‘‘camera fiends’’ did a lot of picture 
taking, but their efforts were almost in 
vain, as the sky was darkly overcast most 
of the time. 





George Urban and Charlie Roos acted as 
interpreters between the Tyrolean war- 
blers and those who desired to pay them 
compliments. 





For the Allis-Chalmers Co., J. F. Har- 
rison, J. H. Hammill, John Hintz, Wade 
Wilson and Richard Hoppin were on hand 
to do the honors. 


C. H. Simeon represented the Avery 
Scale Co., a new acquisition of Milwau- 
kee. The parent concern js located at 
Manchester, England. 





John I. Logan of Kentucky established 
his reputation as an orator. If there was 
any question on this point, his speech at 
the banquet settled all doubt. 





The Kentucky millers held their usua 
receptions somewhere between night and 
morning. The tea was the same shade of 
‘*pink,’’_as on other occasions. 





The telephone companies allowed the 
millers to use their long distance service 
without charge daily between the hours of 
5 o’clock p. m. and 9 o’clock a. m. 





R. E. Kidder of Arms & Kidder, Kansas 
City, found men at the conventions he had 
not met in over twenty years—since he 
was an operative miller at Minneapolis. 





On the boat ride to Whitefish Bay, John 
Logan and ‘‘Joe’’ Le Compte put on life 
preservers. They didn’t like to take 
chances with such a large body of water. 


+ 















WELCOME 


THE MILWAUKEE CITY HALL 
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The Stern brothers spent a yenerous 
amount of their money buying lunches for 
the visitors. 





The visiting millers were given free en- 
trance to the trading floor of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 





James G. Lawrence came in for his full 
share of joshing because of his ‘‘none-to- 
offer’’ flour. 

The programmes contained much useful 
information and doubtless will be pre- 
served on that account. 





The nickel-in-the-slot machine on board 
the ‘‘Chequamegon’’ was like ‘‘father’’— 
it didn’t work—except for the purser. 





When the venerable Bernhard Stern was 
discovered at the speakers’ table in the 
banquet hall, he was given an ovation. 





Homer Baldwin of Youngstown, Ohio, 
was willing to talk milling system to any 
one willing to discuss so prosaic a subject. 


Most everybody had a struggle to pro- 
nounce correctly Mr. Valkeapéaé’s name. 
couane they ignominiously failed in the 
effort. 


All who encountered the Kentucky head- 
quarters Wednesday night, the next morn- 
ing reported having had rather a strenu- 
ous time. 


Mr. Tasker gave golden advice when he 
said: ‘‘Live up to your transportation 
contracts, and then see that the carrier 
does likewise.’’ 

The Wolf Co. placed in the hotel mail 
box of every guest, a neat paper weight, 
as a souvenir of the occasion. It also dis- 
tributed handsome gun metal watch fobs. 


The delegation from Minneapolis and the 
northwest left for home on a special train 
at 11 o’clock Friday evening; hence were 
obliged to ‘‘break away’’ early from the 
banquet. 





During the convention sessions, Chicago 
and Minneapolis wheat quotations were 
posted on a blackboard on the stage by the 
Western Union and Postal telegraph com- 
panies. 

Millers liked to hear Mr. Ballard talk on 
any subject, even if they did not always 
agree with his views. He was lively, in- 
menve and said things right out in meet- 

ng. 





H. C. Von Hagen was constrained to re- 
mark that from what he saw at the ban- 
quet, it was not always by the ‘‘dry proc- 
ess’? that the hearts of millers were 
reached. 


It was hard to conclude otherwise than 


that something was going on when the~ 


three big buckwheat millers, H. J. Kling- 
ler, Frank H. Blodgett and Charles H. 
Wright met. 


L. R. Hurd, president of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Kansas City, got into the 
game a little late, but seemed to get as 
much enjoyment out of the banquet as the 
next fellow. 


It is reported that Thruston Ballard will 
soon put on the market a patent formula 
for setting a hen. Anyone interested can 
secure particulars by communicating with 
him at Louisville, Ky. 


The gentleman who threw the pewter 
quarter on the stage during the buck 
dancing event at the Chamber of Com- 
merce entertainment, can get it back by 
calling at 17 River street, Milwaukee. 





E. P.Jones, representing the Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co. in Ohio, with headquarters at 
Fostoria, had documents to demonstrate 
price cutting by Minnesota mills, that 
were of a hair-raising character. 


The St. Louis delegation came bent on 
getting the convention for their city next 
year, and were in such numbers and so se- 
ductive as to prove irresistible. Their spe- 
cial entertainment was a feature of the 
convention. 

The presence of W. A. Prime of Chas. E. 
& W. F. Peck, New York, afforded many 
millers an opportunity to meet again the 
man who had much to do with introduc- 
ing the all-risks feature of marine insur- 
ance. 





The Deutscher Club, the Milwaukee Press 
Club and the Milwaukee Athletic Club 
extended their privileges to many of the 
visitors. It is needless to say the visitors 
took advantage of such privileges and 
thoroughly enjoyed them. 





Robert L. Downton was one of the few 
present who, in the eighties, had taken 
part in the millers’ conventions when puri- 
fier patents were the engrossing question. 
C. H. Seybt was another of the old timers 
to grace the occasion. 


After hearing the Kansas City and St. 
Louis millers tell of their troubles result- 
ing from the inspection question, Charles 
Bovey concluded that northwestern mills 
ought to congratulate themselves on hav- 
ing so good a system of grading and regu- 
lation as is enjoyed at Minneapolis. 


W. F. Gieseke, H. Gooding and two com- 
panions had a narrow escape from a seri- 
ous automobile accident. They had des- 
cended a steep hill at a clipping pace, just 
before one of the wheels of the car dropped 
off. To their good fortune, the wheel be- 
came detached as they came to a stop. 





There was hearty commendation of B. 
J. Rothwell’s paper on the usefulness of 
the arbitration committee. It was an able 
production, indicating the deepest thought 
and consideration, and the fact that Mr. 
Rothwell delivered it off-hand, not even 
referring to notes, added to its effective- 
ness. 





One of the hits of the convention, if not 
the hit, was the comical ‘‘speeler’’ stunt 
of Joseph Buse, first tenor of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club Quartette. His side-show 
‘*speel’’ was called for on every occasion. 
Everybody wanted to make the ‘big lions 
roar’’ and the ‘‘little baby lions roar’ a 
good share of the time. 





Much credit for looking after the minor 
details and real ‘‘fag’’ of the convention 
preparations is due to M. C. Moore of Mil- 
waukee, C. H. Challen of Caen and G. 
A. Schroeder of Milwaukee. They had 
been kept busy for months with corre- 
spondeuce, circularizing, looking after 
printing, and the hundred and one matters 
that £3 to fill out the circle of a well- 
rounded convention programme. 





The foreign trade was represented at the 
convention by Messrs. Tasker of London, 
Law of Glasgow and Valkeapiéa of Hel- 
singfors. W. G. Marshall of Wm. Marshall 
& Sons, Ltd., millers of Grimsby, a 
land, also was present. They were promi- 


nent in the discussions and their views 
and assertions stimulated interest. 





¥F. Prinz of the Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., 
was kept busy carrying interested millers 
by automobile to the shops of the company 
for the inspection of Prinz & Rau ma- 
chines in process of construction. He had 
the assistance of A. H. Kirk, Charles H. 
Near, J. H. Henderson and J. Baker, 
agents at Minneapolis, Chicago, Buffalo 
and St. Louis, respectively. 


Everybody wanted to hear Mr. Howard’s 
paper. It was a most able production and 
elicited highly favorable comment. In the 
paper, Mr. Howard evaded expressing a di- 
rect and positive opinion as to bleachin 
being a benefit or not. This led to vari- 
ous questions being fired at Mr. Howard, 
and nally President Burk plumped this 
at him: ‘‘Does bleaching hurt flour?’’ To 
this Mr. Howard quickly answered, ‘‘In 
my opinion, not in the least.”’ 





The optimistic view taken by Andrew 
Law of the future export trade was pleas- 
ing to all present. r. Law emphasized 
the point that mills should, as much as 
possible, do exporting under their regular 





Mr. P. J. Valkeapia of Helsingfors, Finland. 


brands. He said that the mills which are 
today doing the most of the current for- 
eign business, are the ones which have in- 
sisted on selling under their own brands. 





Mr. Ballard told about the absolate 
standard by which a group of French 
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mills had established grades of flour 
which sales for six months or longer 
the future, were made practicable. Re- 
ferring to this later, Mr. iw said that it 
was a well known fact that the business of 
these mills was profitless. 





The pipe organ concerts at the 
Theater before each session was conan 
were greatly Vf Beem When Dixie or 
any other well known air was played, the 
members blended their voices with’ the 
strains from the organ—that is, some of 
them did. Some voices were too strained 
to blend and others had been xo well 
‘*blended” that they needed straining. 





The convention badges were very neat 
and tastefully designed. A reproduction of 
one of them is shown elsewhere hereip. 
The visitors wore badges of red ribbon: 
the members, red, white and blue: the 
guests, light yellow; members of the 
press, white; the officers and committees 
national blue. The reception committee 
had additional badges that could not be 
missed in a crowd on account oc! size, 
<7 were of ribbons of the Federation 
colors. 





The point made by Mr. Howard that 
from the best of flour, poor bread was often 
made in families, because of the use of 
stale yeast, impressed his hearers. The 
housewife might have a superior quality 
of flour, but using yeast that was old 
and bad, her bread would be a failure. 
With the real trouble unknown the flour 
was condemned. It occurred to the mill- 
ers right away that perhaps they had a 
mission in having good yeast zo with 
good flour. 





Particular interest. was manifested in 
the paper of ex-President Espensctied, on 
the subject of ‘‘Common Sense Mii) Man- 
agement.’’ One point received wit hearty 
applause wasthis: ‘‘Let the other fellow 
book the orders ahead and far beyond the 
buyers’ needs. If the market goes up, he 
loses the profit he should have had. If the 
market goes down, you can sell the same 
buyer a car or two as he needs it at the 
market ig and so help him siand off 
the miller who loaded him up (on his 
books) far beyond his possible or legiti- 
mate needs.”’ 





The Pfister hotel served as headquarters 
It was artistically decorated in the Feder- 
ation colors, blue, white and gold, as was 
the Chamber of Commerce entrance and 
trading room. The Pabst Theater also 
was handsomely bedecked with festoons 
of both the Federation and the national 
colors. The stage was set with scenery 
representing an old mill, with water-wheel 
and mill race. At the president’s left was 
atable bearing a large vase filled with 
American Beauty roses. Draped from the 

roscenium arch to the stage were two 
arge United States flags, and hung be 
tween and over the center was the electric- 
ally portrayed ‘‘Hoch soll er leben.”’ 


One of the new features of the conveD- 
tion was the publication of the names of 
all those who registered. As each one reg- 
istered, he was given a number and the 
corresponding number was pinned on his 
badge. Every evening the list of those 
present was distributed. It gave number, 
name, name of company, location and the 
hotel at which at the visitor was stopping. 
In the case of Milwaukee people the street, 
address was given. Hence, the visitor was 
not only enabled to learn who was present, 
what companies or cities were represented 
and where to find the object of bis search, 
but he could look at’ a man’s number an 
by referring to the list, learn who he 
was. It wasa good plan and was highly 
commended. 





= :Farnz Rainer Troupe of Tyrolean Singers, who entertained the visitors at White Fish Bay: 
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* THE FERN ROOM—PFISTER HOTEL 
Where the banquet was held. 


‘HE BANQUET. 


order for the speech making portion of the 


dinner on the last night of the 
vention was planned as the 
»wning feature of the great 
eting. Especial care had n 
rcised by the committee of ar- 
sand by the local committee in 
the hundred details of prepara- 
ut which a big dinner cannot be 
The exactitude of detail was 
e to be noted in the preparations 
mittee has a right to take 
knowing that in its work it out- 
former dinner in the Federation’s 
hile as a trade dinner it would 
parison with any ever held in 
It is much to be regretted 
leasure of the guests was greatly 
a circumstance with which the 
‘had naught todo and which it 
e to anticipate or control. This 
scourtesy to the speakers shown 
f the guests in refusing to keep 
ng the speeches. While the ban- 
undeniably a success, it would 
much more so toa majority of 
nt had not a minority of the 
heeding the pleas and commands 
istmaster, persisted in creating 
and confusion that some of the 
ould be heard only with great 
ind others not at all save by 
rest them. 
ue arrangement of the dinner 
anner of seating. The Fern room 
ster was used and the guests 
ed at numerous small tables 
oom. Hach table had pistes for 
'S, an arrangement which per- 
ll parties of friends to sit to- 
is accomplishing, in a measure, 
irpose as would a pre-arranged 
‘nifestly unpractical at so large 
4 long table at the head of the 
ised for the speakers. This was 
hroughout its length with hy- 
nd sweet peas. ch of the 
s also had flat decorations of 
id sweet peas with a bouton- 
ch guest. Flags were draped at 
nd the sides of the room and 
end the convention slogan, 
er leben,’? was outlined in in- 
amps. Above it was Milwau- 
ic-mark”—‘*A Bright Spot,” in 
red transparency. 
eakers’ table were seated the 
ir. Burk, the toastmaster, Mr. 
Messrs. Espenschied, Walter 
ielly, Seybt, Ellsworth, Logan, 
all, Allen, ee tg Edgar, Task- 
in, Valkeapia, Bradley, Litch- 
ard Stern, Marshall and Wat- 


guests were seated, some time 
the appointed hour of begin- 
hlight picture was taken. The 
‘n that touched off the flash, 
e fastenings of numerous cot- 
ung about the room, allowing as 
‘rican flags to flutter from their 
ace, At the same instant, the 
st arted The Star Spaneed Ban- 
““ests promptly rising and join- 
words of the song. The effect 
‘lug and immediately put the 
ito good spirits for the even- 
talnment, 


‘be table had been cleared and 


“upplied, President Burk called’ for 


programme. e referred to the delights 
of — conventions, at Detroit, Niagara 
Falls and Kansas City and complimented 
Milwaukee upon having eclipsed the glory 
of them all. He thought conventions were 
becoming a necessary part of a miller’s 
life, one week in the year for rest after 
twelve months of business cares, and for 
the overflowing of the natural optimism 
and good nature which is characteristic of 
millers. ‘‘It isalla matter of good fel- 
lowship,’’ said Mr. Burk, ‘‘of pas out 
and giving each other the glad hand. It 
is ony confidence and good will that is 
needed, good will and the practice of the 
olden rule. That —- rule is a little 
ard to apply to milling sometimes, but it 
can be done, will be done and is being 
done; and most of all, here in Milwaukee. 
And I’]l introduce to you, as one who 
knows best how to put it in practice, your 
ai a Charles F. Rock of Milwau- 
ee. 

Mr. Rock briefly acknowledged the honor 
of being selected and the liberal applause 
with which he was greeted. He said: 

‘*Mr, President, and Gentlemen: For 
many moons we have been rushing along 
—business first, at all cost, with little 
time for anything else. Never blind to a 
bargain in wheat or a sale of flour, we 
pause not to behold any of the beauties of 
nature, or to drink in any of the pleasures 
of life that surround us. 

‘*To us the true standard of beauty has 
been the woman’s face on the silver dollar; 
our pleasure that of seeing how many of 
them we could pile up or how far they 
could be made to go. 

**To many of you this visit to our fair cit 
has been in the nature of a vacation—Mil- 
waukee millers and other members of the 
committee of arrangements excepted. I 
know of no more fitting climax to the 
week’s round of business and pleasure, 
than this banquet, where gathered about 
the festive board we may enjoy the gone 
things for the inner man and temper them 
with food for the mind. We are now ready 
for the latter, and it is the decree of your 
toastmaster that each and every one give 
himself over to the full pleasures of the 
evening. 

‘* ‘Music hath charms to soothe the sav- 
age breast,’ therefore, we will all play In- 
dians this evening, and join in this part of 
the programme. You will find a book of 
songs at each plate; and we have tried to 
choose those with which all are probably 
familiar. Let all of us together sing them 
at the peome times, and the orchestra will 
carry us through. : 

‘Owing tothe length of our programme, 
I take the liberty of calling the several 
speakers’ attention to the old adage, that 
—‘Brevity is the soul of wit.’ ’”’ 

Mr. Rock then introduced H. M. Allen 
of Troy, Ohio. Mr. Allen had been chosen 
to execute the final movement in a cam- 

aign which has been in course of prepara- 

ion for several months, with Mr. Espen- 
schied, ex-president of the Federation, as 
its victim. He spoke as follows: 


** ‘Oft have I met pom social band 
And spent the cheerful, festive night; 
Oft honored with supreme command, 
Strong memory on my heart shall write 
Those happy scenes when far awa’.’ 


**Had our Federation, clubs and associa- 
tions accomplished no more than the 
friendships they are responsible for, yet 
would they have worthy cause for being; 
friendships that overtop competition and 
bs strifes for trade yielding them second 
place. 

‘‘Beginning in the esteemand admira- 
tion of worth, ability, earnestness, candor, 
fearlessness: fostered and matured in the 
social amenities of our annual visits to- 
gether, we are grinding out more than the 
worldly purposes of our meetings, sifting 
a wealth of sentiment and regard, packing 
purest food for heart and brain,—stores of 
treasured memories of the friendships won 
by us all, payable at sight in the days of 
toil, and in the time when mere power or 
riches may not content us, and happiness 
lie in the recollections of the days gone by. 

** Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to min’? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o’ auld lang syne?’ 

‘‘A patron of friendship has been our 
guide; generous of time and means to 
promote the welfare of the milling indus- 
pe charitable and broad-minded, exem- 

lifying always our motto ‘‘Not for self, 

ut for all;’’ gentle, courteous and kindl 
considerate; an inspiration to good will, 
the spirit of friendship; a man whom we 
delight to honor — our ex-president — 
Charles Espenschied. 

‘*Hearty and sincere was the response to 
the suggestion of St. Louis friends that a 
fitting acknowledgement of his achieve- 
ments and of his devotion to the cause of 
all millers should grace our affectionate 
regard. Then 

“ ‘Accept a gift a friend sincere 
Wad on thy worth be pressin’.’ 

‘*Mr. Espenschied, on behalf of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, I have the honor 
to present to you this coffee service, ‘as a 
token of esteem and grateful appreciation 
of valuable services rendered the millers 
of the United States during your term of 
= as president, April 1904 to April 


- ne Se. hale han’s an’ weather, bon 
2.’ ” 


‘“* ‘And here’s a hand my trusty friere, 
And gie’s a hand o’ thine. 

And we’ll tak’ acup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne.’ ”’ 


At the conclusion of the address, the 


coffee service was brought from beneath 
the table and placed _in;front‘of_its recipi- 
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COVER OF THE BANQUET MENU 


MENU 


Caviar a la Russe 
Martini Cocktail 
Cape Cod Clams 


Radishes Celery 
Clear Green Turtle 
Olives Salted Almonds 
Brook Trout a la Meuniere 
Josephshofer 


Cucumbers 
Sweetbreads a la Dumas 
G. H. Mumm Sec. 


New Peas 
Giant Asparagus Sauce Hollandaise 
FEDERATION PUNCH 
Roast Squab-Chicken 
Salad Romaine 
Cafe Parfait Assorted Cakes 
Waukesha Imperial Water 
Roquefort nen Port de Salut 


Cigars 


ffee 


ent. The latter was greatly taken aback, 
the secret having been so well kept that no 
hint of it had reached his ears. The move- 
icent for the testimonial was begun by 
the millers of St. Louis last winter. Mr. 
Espenschied’s friends were, at that time, 
given an opportunity to participate in the 
gift and the generous response enabled the 
committee to secure the service which is 
illustrated elsewhere herewith. 

When the recipient had | sapien recovered 
from his surprise, he briefly expressed his 
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thanks. ‘“‘It is an unfair advantage,”’’ 
said he, ‘‘to take of an unsophisticated 
miller. Your secret was so well kept that 


I heard no whisper of it and I am ntterly 
without words for reply. I can only say 
that, while I am no longer connected with 
your organization, I promise you here and 
now that I shall ever be at your service, to 
do what I can for your welfare and benefit 
so long as I live.’’ Continued applause fol- 
lowed, the audience re-sung and repeated- 
ly singing ‘‘Hoch soll er leben.*’ 

Mr. Rock, in introducing John I. Logan, 
said that gentleman had been chosen, be- 
cause of his coming from Kentucky, to 
respond to the toast *‘The Ladies.’’ 

**It is unfair,’’ said Mr. Logan, ‘‘that I 
am denied the presence of my subject, 
woman, she whom God made not out of 
man’s head to rule, not out of his feet to 
be trampled upon, but out of arib at his 
side so that she may stand his equal. He 
protects her with his encircling arm, 
watchful and careful, while ske chucks 
him under the chih and does with him as 
she pleases. I come from a state which is 
noted for the beauty of its women, for the 
swiftness of its horses and for its products 
distilled from the,corn. In these things 
you have the three evils young men are 
told to guard against—wine, women and 
nega Yet I von | to you, young men, 

f these are evils and you find you cannot 
resist all of them, take the woman. 
bless the women. God bless our women 
here with us tonight. What a treat they 
are to us always in this disordered life of 
ours. Man, it is said, secures his piety 
from his father and his wisdom from his 
mother. Surely we have brought our 
women here with us so that we millers 
may get wisdom from them. All of us 
have sufficient piety. What wisdom is it 
we learn from the women? It is that we 
learn to be more forbearing, more to re- 
spect each other. And this, gentlemen, is 
what we most need, what we must learn if 
we are to be national, not sectional, and 
if we are to accomplish the most good for 
the greatest industry of the United States. 
And we learn from her, woman, in all 
things, hourly and daily. Oh, man, if you 
would flourish and prosper in life, consult 
in matters of moment, woman, thy wife.’’ 

A toast was drunk, standing, to the la- 
dies, and the toastmaster read a communi- 
cation from the women who were dining 
in an adjoining room. It announced that 
they had provided automobiles for the safe 
conveyance of the men after the banquet 
and asked that they pass out quietly so as 
not to disturb the revelry of the ladies’ 
dinner. 

The subject ‘‘The Old Mill’’ was respond- 
ed to by W. C. Edgar, who, the toastmaster 
said in the introduction, would tell what 
had become of the old millers of other 
days. Mr. Edgar in reply linked with 

‘the old mill’’ the ‘‘old miller.’’ 

**At such times as these,’’ said he, ‘‘there 
often come unbidden thoughts of other 
times and other days and other millers. We 
see, in fancy, the old mill, the theme of the 
poet and the subject of the painter for ages 
past. Weseethe old miller leaning over 
the half door of the mill, or perhaps, in 
knee breeches standing near the moss 
covered wheel, ever with his pipe 
and his smile. Could we collect all 
the fancies of poets and _ painters 
associated with the miller we would have 
a great book indeed; and, if I have an op- 
portunity in the years left to me, I hope to 

e able to do this, putting into a single 
volume as much as possible of the pictures 
and songs of the old mill and the old mill- 
er. I would begin with ‘The Miller of 
Dee,’ bringing the record down past the 
time of Alice whom Ben Bolt was so seri- 
ously besought not to forget, and into our 
own today; a record of all the Bessies and 
Alices and Nancys in the songs of the 
miller. When we contemplate the past of 
milling we do not wonder that we are all, 
more or less, sentimentalists. The old 
millers drew sentiment from the shaded 
millstream and from the moss grown mill- 
wheel. We of the trade of this latter day 
inherit the sentiment of the days gone by. 
And, say what Fem will, you are all senti- 
mental. You think you are all for busi- 
ness and but a part of the great modern 
struggle for the almightydollar. You are 
not. Else why do you come to conven- 
tions? ‘You do not come for business, for 
if you did your president would have less 
trouble in getting you down to the hall 
where the meetings are held. No, you 
come because you are sentimental, because 
you want to meet your associates, want 
the greeting of the eye and the clasp of the 
hand.’’ 

Mr. Edgar then referred to the mill- 
ers of later days and to older millers 
honored in the trade, mentioning as such 
men Mr. Sanderson, Mr. Kern and Bern- 
hard Stern of Milwaukee, D. R. Sparks, 
George Bain, Alexander Smith, the 
Plants, Ex-Governor Stanard, P. H. 
Macgill, Thomas Taylor, Mr. Coombs, John 
J. McCann, John A.Christian, John Grosby 
and William H. Dunwoody. ‘‘While we 
should,’”’ said he, ‘‘remember well these 
garni I detract nothing from them when 

mention their successors, these younger 
men of today, these millers of Milwaukee, 
or, if we go afield, to some of those with 
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silver hair but youthful hearts like George 
Urban, Charles Cutter, ‘Uncle Charlie’ 
Espenschied or James Lawrence of 
Wabasha. Blessed is the trade with a his- 
tory; blessed the trade with a_sentiment 
that makes it all worth while. I recall the 
inscription on the old mill ‘Labor wide as 
the earth has its summit in heaven.’’’ In 
closing, Mr. Edgar said he would, by per- 
mission of the toastmaster, yield the tell- 
ing of the rest of the story toa man who 
could tell much of the old days of milling 
and the fights the millers fought under 
another national organization. He re- 
ferred to Charles H. Seybt, with whom he 
said he ‘‘had crossed swords many times, 
but the swords are now hung on the wall.’’ 

Mr. Seybt had been called from the room 
and was not present to respond. 

The Temple Quartette of St. Louis 
created much amusement at this point by 
its rendition of ‘‘The Hagenbach Show’”’ 
with the banqueters joining in making 
**The big lions roar’’ and making ‘‘The lit- 
tle baby lions roar.”’ 

In introducing Hon. Joseph G. Donnelly 
of Milwaukee, the toastmaster said it was 
often necessary to call on an outsider for 
information about our own trade and that 
he had chosen a lawyer to tell about 
“*Grists.”?” Mr. Donnelly gained instant 
attention by a reference to ‘‘rock and 
rye,’’ a combination which he said was 
not nearly so good, in his judgment as 
‘*Rock and champagne.’”’ ‘‘Grist to you,”’’ 
he said, ‘‘means the grain you grind; grist 
to the philosopher, and tonight I am a 
philosopher, means an infinite variety of 
things from the grists of the gods to the 
grists of the pugilists. There are endless 
grists: the legislative mill in which too 
often the grist is wind; the corporation 
mill in which the grist too often is water, 
so much criticised of late. There are the 
religious mills, I say it reverently, with 
the grist of sinners and saints, and the 
ap ge mills with the grist of patriots. 

n the religious mill you find many a sin- 
ner and in the political mill many a graft- 
er; and we must believe there is as much 
joy in heaven over the sinner saved as 
there is here on earth over the grafter 
punished. 

‘*There is the matrimonial mill with its 
grist of wives and the divorce mill with 
its grist of grass widows; the speculative 
mill with its grist of faith, hope and mar- 
gins grinding also the bulls, bears and the 
lambs. There are also the bankrupt mills 
with their grist of big liabilities and in- 
visible assets; publicity mills with their 
grist of news, sometimes fresh, sometimes 
too fresh; the magazine mill with its grist 
of truth and fiction and, of late, what 
seems to be truth stranger than fiction. 
There is the transportation mill with its 
grist of rates and shippers, the mills of 
the upper ten and of the lower ten, of 
frenzied finance, making anarchists of 
rattle heads, socialists of soft heads and 
democrats of level heads. Every man isa 
miller, every man has his own grist to 
grind; if we want grist that suits us, we 
must do as you millers do, look where we 
are most likely to find it; we must choose a 
clean grist and make an honest grind. 
And, in the end, the whole universe is 
a mill and we ourselves are the grist. God 
grant that when our life is ended we 
emerge from it refined and purified and fit- 
ted for, if not eternal happiness, at least, 
for eternal good.’’ 

P. H. Litchfield was introduced and 
upone regarding St. Louis as the place of 
the next convention. He read two tele- 
grams, one from E. D. Tilton saying that 
he had seen all the St. Louis millers and 
that they were a unit in wanting the next 
meeting to be held there. The other was 
from Oscar S. Whitelaw, president, and W. 
F. Sanders, secretary, of the Business 
Men’s League, seconding the invitation of 
the millers. Mr. Litchfield thanked the 
toastmaster for calling upon him and said 
that in speaking for the sixty-two in the 
St. Louis party attending the convention 
he could heartily congratulate Milwaukee 
upon its success, and in speaking for the 
St. Louis Millers’ Club, he had to say that 
the Milwaukee pace was so fast that St. 
Louis would find difficulty in coming up 
with it. The speaker’s references to St. 
Louis as a meeting place in 1907 was 
greeted with cheers. 

H. B. Tasker, introduced as the repre- 
sentative of the London Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation, said he had not had time since ar- 
riving in Milwaukee to compose an ad- 
dress, even had he known he was to be 
called upon. Hethanked the Federation 
and its committee for the honor of the in- 
vitation and for the pleasure he had en- 
joyed, and promised that on his return 

ome he would give an account of the trip 
that would make every member of the 
trade sorry he had not been over. 

Walter Stern, chairman of the committee 
of arrangements, spoke briefly. He said 
that the work of preparing for the conven- 
tion had been a labor of love, that all had 


worked together harmoniously andall had . 


taken equal pleasure in the work. He ac- 
corded great credit to Secretary -Goetz- 
mann for his successful work in ,the ar- 
rangements and said that spoken praise 
was unnecessary—the work spoke for it- 
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self. ‘‘AlI' members of the committee are 
entitled to a full share of credit,’’ said he, 
‘‘and to R. B. Watrous, of the Citizens’ 
Business League, a liberal portion must 
be granted. The success of the convention 
is not, after all, a matter of arrangements, 
but a matter of your being here, and Mil- 
waukee thanks you for coming.”’ 

Mr. Stern was given a song, ending with 
three cheers and a tiger. 

P. J. Valkeapaa, speaking against the 
smog noise and confusion, expressed his 

een pleasure at being present. His first 
visit to America, he said was in 1899, and 
since that time he had been in constant 
business relation with American millers; 
in no single instance had he ever found 
them otherwise than straightforward and 
honorable, and he attributed the success 
of the American flour trade in Finland, in 
spite of unfavorable conditions, to the up- 
rightness and integrity of the American 
millers. ‘‘You dothings,’’ he said, ‘‘quick- 
ly and thoroughly without pausing long 
to think, and you do them well. And, al- 
so, when you welcome a visitor, you do it 
well, as I have seen.’? Mr. Valkeapaa spoke 
in a serious_vein, discussing trade condi- 


LADIES’ DINNER 


The ladies’ dinner, given while the ban- 
quet was in progress, was a distinct novel- 
ty, as it was the first time that any enter- 
tainment of this nature had been offered 
the lady visitors at the Federation conven- 
tions. The dinner was given in a dining 
room wpe, the Fern room though not 
connected with it. 

The table was arranged in the form of 
the letter ‘‘U,’’ with the toastmistress 
seated at the curve connecting the two 
arms of the letter. The decoratings were 
red and white, the table being strewn with 
sweet peas and daisies and the subdued 
light from many shaded electric bulbs 
gave a beautiful color effect to the whole 
scene as it fell upon the light colored 
gowns of those surrounding the table. 

Except to those who were fortunate 
enough to witness the charming sight, the 
contrast between the hundreds of sombre 
black clothed men and the brightly gowned 
women can not be comprehended, but go- 
ing from the banquet hall to the dinner 
room made one think of entering a beau- 


MR. CHARLES F. ROCK OF MILWAUKEE 
Toastmaster at the Convention Banquet. 





tions and the future and closed with a 
compliment to the Northwestern Miller 
and its position in the trade. 

At this point, Mr. Urban secured the 
floor and introduced S. Thruston Ballard. 
The latter after a story or two, on behalf 
of the ‘‘American milling poston’ | whose 
business extends from the Aurora Borealis 
on the north to the belt of the equator on 
the south, and from the polar bear of 
Siberia on the east to the four hundred 
millions of rice and rat-eating heathen 
across the plecté Pacific,’’ presented Mr. 
Stern and Mr. Rock each with a huge bot- 
tle of ‘‘Kentucky Wine,’’ with compliments 
of the Kentucky millers. 

Andrew Law was the last speaker on the 
programme. His remarks were of serious 


* character, dwelling at some songs upon 


the relations between Britain and Ameri- 
ca. He recalled his first visit to this side 
in 1887 and to the seven subsequent visits 
and saw that this last one was the best of 
them all. He had been enjoying a splendid 
entertainment and was greatly impressed 
with the spirit of good fellowship. 

The ladies had, meanwhile, entered the 
dining room and the confusion had be- 
come so great that the toastmaster gave 
over further attempt to keep order. He 
announced adjournment and asked for a 
chorus, ‘‘G Night Ladies,’’ which was 
given with much zest. 

R. E. STERLING. 


tiful garden of flowers on a bright, sunny 
morning, after spending a night in the 
dark woods. 

The menus were beautiful and offered a 
tempting repast. Its cover was similar to 
that enclosing the banquet menu, though 
it was not so elaborate. 

All during the dinner a very excellent 
musical programme helped to enliven the 
event, the special feature of which was the 
singing of the St. Louis Millers’ Club 
Quartette. Two of their selections were, 
**Alice,Where Art Thou’’and‘‘Lucky Jim.”’ 

When the dinner had been disposed of, 
Mrs. John H. Crittenden, who acted as 
toastmistress, rose and in welcoming the 
guests said: 

‘*T come before you, as did Portia to the 
court of justice, to plead for mercy—not 
for myself alone but for all those who par- 
ticipate in the unassuming little pro- 
gramme we have prepared for you tonight; 
and remember in towing it to give free- 
ly, for mercy ‘is twice blessed, it blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes.’ 

‘Our position would have been made 
plainer to you had they designated this 
night as ‘Amateur Night’ for as speech 
makers we certainly are amateurs unless 
there be among us ‘some mute inglorious 
Milton’ who, seizing this cuportnasty to 
voice the thoughts long hidden from the 
world, will ‘wake tomorrow to find herself 
famous.’ 
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‘But if the gift of flowery oratory be 
not ours, we certainly are capable of tel]. 
ing you in good, plain Anglo-Saxon, how 
glad we are you came, how much pleasure 
your visit has given us, and how we ho 
that another year will see us again gath- 
ered around some banquet board, where 
those of you who are the listeners tonight 
will have a chance to distinguish your- 
selves as speakers, for turn about is fair 
lay. you know.”’ 

rs. George A. Schroeder of Milwaukee 
then read a clever bit of jingle, playing 
ln a large number of well known brands 
of flour. 

JINGLE 

Greetings, to the ladies from afar 
Who've gathered here tospend a pleasax.' hour; 
Give me your kind attention for awhi «. ; 
I'll introduce to you some brands of fic vr, 


At times “Success” follows ‘On Top” “Sur- 

- bs) tog 

Unite the three your bread is sure to 1° « 

And if a little “‘Atlas’’ flour you'll add 

This “Fancy Patent’ is the latest fad. 

“Priscilla” is a shy young ‘Southern !:.-jJe,” 

’Twas ‘William Teil” from her the‘ ict 
won; 

He threw a ‘‘Snow Ball” atthe ‘‘Peerlc 

“‘Cremo!”’ the cruel deed was done. 

‘Milwaukee Belle,”’ she’s oh so “Lily \’ ite,” 

a — Eyes” on “Phoenix,” ut of 


“Rob Roy,” the ‘‘Nabob’s” also in the ce, 
“Perfection” wins ‘‘Gold Medal” at ti: - chase. 


” maid, 


The “Princess” ‘‘Kneaded” bread wit!» Match- 
les,” skill, 

Put “Gjant Powder” in instead of sali 

The ‘‘Climax’’ came and she called for - ig Jo,” 

And womanlike she said ‘twas all his lt. 

God wae rode the backs of ti ‘White 

He thought this sport so ‘‘Dainty’’ an: ‘[deal:” 


And when the balmy “Zephyr” ’roind him 


lew, 
He felt himself ‘‘Invincible,”’ ’tis true 


““Diana,”’ “Goddess,” also ‘‘Hunter’s I ide,” 
‘*Adonis’’ sips ‘‘Ambrosia’’ from her !:: 5; 


The Bn through the “Mystic” ‘*. rthern 
i "a 
And enol behind their ‘Rival’ ‘Bo! White” 
trips. 


Sweet head ’ was a “Superb” ‘‘G': Edge” 
maid, 

With ‘William Penn” she sat dow: in the 
8 : 


ade; 
He told her she was just as ‘“‘Good as ‘ -1d,” 
And for the ‘‘Best of All” the story’s told. 


Of “Bon Bons,” ‘‘Hercules” was very ‘0nd, 
“Town Talk’’ says, ‘tis the ‘Mystery’ of his 


power; 
His *:Mother’s Pride,” was this youn: 


un, 
Who brought him up on “Urban’ 
Flour.” 


“Rising 
Glu en 


a owned a “‘Palace’”’ and a smi) “Gold 


He found a “Diamond” in the warm “Sun- 
shine.” 

He gave it to ““White Rose’”’ who's ‘Vecrifair,” 

Ana placed a fragrant ‘‘Garland” on her hair. 

“Tris” was seated on a lone ‘White Rock,” 

An “Arrow”’ pierced her heart, ‘twas quitea 
shock; 

She sent a ‘‘Te’egram”’ to the “Red Stur,” 

And begged his ‘‘Eminence”’ to heal the scar. 


How. bene’ to “Stripes of Red & White & 


ue, 
A fine old flour, and ‘“‘Gallant Flag,”’ ‘tis true; 
And here’s a toast to sweet “Old Liberty,” 
To ‘‘Uncle Sam” it’s always “Loyalty.” 

Mrs. A. L. Goetzmann suggeste:i that a 
message be sent to the gentlemen, which 
immediately found favor. The message 
that was sent is included in the account 
of the men’s banquet. j 

Mrs. Finnell of Osborne, Ohio, then 
—_ in praise of the entertainuicnt, and 
that her sentiments were echoed !\y all her 
hearers, there was no doubt. Mvs. Crit- 
tenden responded very ably to ‘hese re- 
marks on behalf of the ladies of (he enter- 
tainment committee. 

Miss Hazel Rice of Chicago, acc: panied 
at the piano by Mrs. Rice, gave « remark- 
able exhibition of whistling, firs' by ren- 
dering ‘‘Diva’’ and following it with the 
‘‘Mocking Bird ’’ in which she -rtainly 
outdid the bird itself. Y 

Miss Harrison of Milwaukee eric rtained 
her hearers charmingly with tv: roo. 
tions: ‘‘The Secrets of the He::t” an 
‘‘Mrs. Newlywed at the Butcher ~0p. 

A vocal solo entitled “‘May  :ning, | 
following as an encore by ‘‘E , 
was beautifully presented by Mrs. : ‘emen 
B. Stern of Milwaukee and mu 
ciated. ith 

Mrs. Charles F. Rock follows: W ° 
some very clever remarks, thereby «mula 
ing her husband who acted as toa master 
at the banquet. , . 

John J. 5 peel of Kentucky, by «* = 
of the best posted men on the ubject, 
“The Ladies,” ever raised in the b: sine 
country, spoke in his usual, clev: a. 4 
ner, and seemed like Adam in the ie bed 
of Eden until, noting that one mat ' “ “ 
the temerity to enter the sacred | ¢ D : 
other Adams soon followed, and «!tt & 
song in German was render RA 
Aiken, the segregation of the par! » = 
as many of the ladies wandere: po 4 
sciously; perhaps, beyond the th:* t the 
cong apecrban ofthe tanauet, 00 
closing s es of the Sgen : 
not think of retiring till long afte: ™ 


night. : 
W. QUACKEN)DUSH. 
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On the bridge of the carferry. 


SNTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


social portion of any conven- 
n goes far toward its success for, 
ter all, while those who attend 
30 primarily for business rea- 
us, they do not always have an 
to that portion of the pro- 
Therefore the attractiveness of 
features are always largely 
efor the success of gatherings 
e convention at Milwaukee. 
se features were attractive is 
st proven by the large number 
u attendance and especially by 
1umber of ladies, who obviously 
use of the opportunities of en- 
fforded. 
ertainment committee could not 
ave been more sucessful in pro- 


Club where they partook of refreshments 
and listened to the exceptionally good 
singing of the St. Louis quartette. This 
feature alone was well worth the journey 
to the convention. 


THE WHITEFISH BAY EXCURSION 


After spending a most pleasurable after- 
noon, the ladies returned to the hotel in 
time to are for the trip to the famous 
Whitefis ay resort, situated on the 
bluffs of Lake Michigan. 

The transportation of the visitors was 
accomplished in two ways, as both boat 
and trolley cars were provided for the pur- 
pose. 

Though the weather was threatening, a 
large number elected to go by boat, which 
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tertainment for the visitors and 

ure was distinctly a winner. 

the afternoon business session 

t day the ladies were entertained 
ige ride through Milwaukee’s 
parks. Thirty carriages were 
o convey them on the journey. 
t the Pfister hotel at 2:30 o’clock 

ugh rain threatened, it did not 
from going as the committee 
sufficient foresight to provide 
iages. 

‘e taken was through the resi- 
tion of thecity. Then through 
‘u_and Reservoir parks, all of 

about equally attractive. 
turning to the hotel the entire 
entertained at the Deutscher 


Pere Marquette Carferry passing through Milwaukee River. 


was found a short distance from the hotel. 
Its name, ‘‘Chequamegon,’’ was nearly 
as long as the boat itself, but all who de- 
sired to go were comfortably accommo- 
dated. 

The excursion was quite delightful as 
no rain fell and the city looming up in the 
background, though a bank of mist, pre- 
sented an attractive picture. 

Upon arrival at the dock the visitors 
climbed up the terraces to the large pavil- 
ion where supper was served. 

Four hundred people enjoyed the excel- 
lent supper. The whitefish served was 


such as can be had only along the Great 
Lakes. This course, supplemented by fried 
chicken, vegetables, ice cream and coffee, 
made up the menu. 





Dropping the tug at the mouth of the river. 





While supper was in progress the St. 
Louis Quartette sang several selections in 
a masterly fashion; first singing on the 
lower floor and then repeating the per- 
formance on the one above where the re- 
mainder of the guests were seated. 

The other portion of the musical enter- 
tainment was supplied by Franz Rainer’s 
Tyrolean Troupe of fourteen singers and 
dancers, in native costumes, the same 
troupe that previously performed at the 
St. Louis World’s Fair. 

Following this came an exhibition of 
fireworks of no mean proportions, consist- 
ing of flights of rockets and shells, set 
pieces and Roman candles, besides much 
colored fire, contrasting strongly with the 
blackness of the clouds overhead, and brill- 
iantly lighting up the entire scene. Dur- 
ing all these pyrotechnics the band played 
popular airs and afterward the Tyroleans 





Messrs. Williamson, Bernhard Stern, Schroe- 
der and Lachmann. 


sang again, by which time the night was 
well a and the homeward journey 
started. Some went by trolley, some by 
the small boat with the large name and 
others in automobiles, all arriving at the 
hotel in the neighborhood of midnight. 


CAR FERRY LAKE TRIP 


Thursday afternoonthe Pere Marquette 
Railroad Co. placed at the disposal of the 
millers and their friends its immense car 
ferry which plies between Milwaukee and 
Ludington carrying a whole train of 
freight cars. It is as large asthe average 


Mrs. and Mr. J. F. Harrison of Milwaukee. 


ocean liner and was built recently ata 
cost of $350,000. 

The trip was through the river and out 
into the lake. 

There was plenty of music on board. 
Clauder’s Military Band and some colored 
musicians entertained the party. 

As the boat steamed out past the Life 
Saving Station, the keeper dipped the flag 
and the band on board played the Star 
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Messrs. Garvin, Grigg, Schroeder and Van 
Houten. 


Spangled Banner. Throughout the trip no 
moment went by that did not bring its 
full amount of enjoyment. 


AT THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Rain seemed to have no terrors for Mil- 
waukee’s guests, for though it poured 
when the time came to start for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the evening, the la- 
dies in their brightest gowns murmured 
not at the bad outlook. 

The interior of the Chamber was attrac- 
tively decorated with electric lights about 
which had been placed various colored pa- 
per flowers, adding much color to the 
scene. Over the pit in the middle of the 
floor was placed a large raised platform 
upon which the performers appeared and 
surrounding it were numerous tables at 
which the guests were seated. 

Charles F. Rock acted as master of cere- 
monies, as only he knows how, and a good 
programme of entertaining events was 
witnessed. 

The Cream City Amusement Co. fur- 
nished the bulk of the talent, most of 
whom, however, were of the opposite color 
indicatd by the name. 

The first number was a quartette, which 
was followed by a comic sketch. Then 
came some buck dancing and an exhibition 
of cake walking which so well pleased the 
audience that a large portion of it threw 
money on the stage while some of the rest 
threw fits on the floor. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club Quartette 
next sang twoselections that were received 
with great applause. 

During such intervals as occurred, an 
orchestra kept things lively. 

The final number on the programme was 
a prize cake walk by four couples of ladies 
and ‘‘gemmen’’ of color. 

The judges of this event were John Burk 
and Mrs. Burk, Frank Rice and Mrs. Rice, 
Miss Hazel Rice, Charles Espenschied and 
R. J. Hamilton. 

After the contest the judges could not 
decide as between two of the competing 
couples, so they walked some more and 





Messrs, William H. Manegold and George A. 
Schroeder of Milwaukee. 
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The guests of the Allis-Chalmers Co. boarding special cars after leaving the Club to go to 
West Allis. 


finally, after careful deliberation, the cake 
finally was awarded. Much money, it is 
understood, changed hands on the result. 


ST. LOUIS MILLERS’ RECEPTION 


When the hotel was reached and the la- 
dies had retired, it was announced that the 
St. Louis Millers’ Club would hold a re- 
ception in a dining room on an upper floor. 
This event was well attended and the quar- 
tette furnished some more first-class 
music. Leslie Cash sung admirably the 
difficult bass solo, ‘‘Jipsy Jan,’’ and re- 
ceived a round of well merited applause. 
Many speeches were made and everybody 
seemed to have a good time. 

Larry Kennedy sprung a brand new 
story or two which kept his hearers laugh- 
ing forsome time. Joseph Buse, first ten- 
or of the quartette, also greatly amused 
the guests by some very clever stories. 

The festivities ended some time prior 
to the breakfast hour. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 


TRIP TO WEST ALLIS 


Last but by no means the least enjoy- 
able of the entertainment features of the 
convention was the excursion on Saturday 
morning tothe Reliance and West Allis 
works of the Allis-Chalmers Co. Unfor- 
tunately, for those who were obliged to 
leave Milwaukee Friday night or early 
Saturday morning, the three days of the 
convention were so crowded with events 
that it was impossible to arrange the ex- 
cursion for any day but Saturday. Hence, 
only about two hundred could accept the 
hospitality of the Allis-Chalmers Co., but 
all these expressed themselves as feel- 
ing well paid for remaining after the con- 
vention had adjourned. 

The day was an ideal one; it was the 
best of the week. The sun shone brightly 
all day and the temperature was just mod- 
erately warm. In charge of the party was 
J. F. Harrison, flour mill manager fur the 
Allis company. He first conducted his 
guests to two large, chartered street cars 
and a quick run was made to the Reliance 
Works, where the visitors saw how flour 
machinery was made. All kinds of Allis 
products were displayed and a _ fully 
equipped flour mill in operation was 
shown. The ladies were presented with 
souvenirs in the shape of small pieces of 
bolting silk. 

The guests were then conducted through 
the immense general offices of the com- 
pany, from where they were taken to the 
Allis-Chalmers Club for luncheon. After 
luncheon, the guests again boarded the 
street cars and were taken to West Allis, 
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Secretary A. L. Goetzmann, whose work in behalf of the 
convention was invaluable. 





On the lawn at the Allis-Chalmers Club. 
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The arrival at West Allis. 


several miles to the west. Here tlicy were 
shown through the great, compsvatively 
new plant where all kinds of sicel con- 
struction and engine building are done. 

Especially interesting were the mam- 
moth upright, marine, turbine, horizontal 
and triple expansion engines, They saw 
some huge parts of what will be ihe big- 
gest engine in the world, a single casting 
weighing 120 tons, or 240,000 Ibs. They also 
saw how these immense castings were 
made and were taken through the pattern 
room where the engine parts sre first 
fashioned in wood to serve as patterns for 
the moulds. 

Five hours were consumed in making 
the entire trip and every minute of that 
time was enjoyed by the visitors. The 
journey back to the city was made by way 
of the Soldiers’ Home and the west-side 
residence portion of the city. It was es- 
pecially enjoyable. During the excursion 
the guests wore handsome gun metal 
badges, | cherie to them by the hosts, on 
the pendant of which were depicted an 
Allis roller mill and on the reverse side, 
the name of the company. This was sus- 
pended by a silver-gray ribbon of beauti- 
ful shade from a bar of the same metal on 
which also was the name of the company. 

Mr. Harrison was assisted in entertain- 
ing the party by several officials of the 
Allis company. They explained everything 
that puzzled and interested their guests. 
It was indeed unfortunate that more of 
the millers could not arrange their affairs 


so as to include this excursion in their 
convention outing. Many of them were 
two days’ journey from home and were 
anxious to be back on Monday. Others 
lived in small towns which have »o Sun- 
day train service; hence they would have 
been obliged to stop over Sunday some- 


where on the way or remain in Mi! waukee. 
W. E. PRICKETT. 


The Milwaukee people were very gener- 
ous with their automobiles. At «il times 
there were four or five big cars standing 





at the entrance of the Pfister hoic!, with 
experienced chauffeurs to drive t!:em, and 
everybody was invited to make use of 
them whenever they felt so inclined. This 
offer was taken advantage of by many of 


the visitors, who snatched an hoi: or two 
between events to inspect Mi! waukee’s 
beautiful parks and residences. 


The St. Louis Millers’ Club lad the 
largest delegation at the conveuiion. It 
numbered sixty-four. The sing: of its 
guartette was one of the best f«<\ures of 
the occasion. 








Inspecting turbine engines. 
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EVIEW OF THE MARKETS 


WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FLOUR AND GRAIN PRICES—FREIGHT RATES— 
EXPORTS OF FLOUR—SUMMARY OF SITUATION BY*NORTHWESTERN MILLER CORRESPONDENTS 


Kansas City 


2§.—(Special Telegram. )—Follow- 
dere quotations for all grades of hard 
winter wheat flour, carload or round lots, 
f.0.b. Kansas City, in jute, per barrel of 





196 Ibs: 

Patent ......sececee - $3.60@3.80 
Straight te 40 
Clear . . Ay 80 
Low graiie ..-- conssgesce Oe 25 


Estabiizhed differentials are observed in quot- 
ing flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
based or $3.60@3.75 per bbl at Missouri river, 
for straight patent hard wheat flour, in cotton 
uarter sacks, arrival draft terms, subject to 5c 

iscount for sight 

Local -rices in Kansas are $4 for patent 


30 days, : ber ous H, for cash north part of 
te, ne. cash in south part. 

a central states high patent is quoted 20c 

higher ‘tan the prices for straight patent 

i bove. 

O prices ove on basis of arrival draft or 30 day 

terms with 5e off for cash. 


Texas iwills quote $4.50@4.60 for patent in 


cottons, ‘clivered in the state. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent flours at $3.25 
@3.40 ne: jute, Kansas City. 

By “siicight” or “straight patent’’ a 95 per 
cent flor is usually mean r cent low 
rade of. ‘High patent’ is ususlly from 65 to 

er CON. 

wale * * 

June »?.—-MILLFEED—With a fair de- 
mand a! light receipts, the market re- 


mains s'°ady. City mills have been offer- 
ing mors freely, but conditions as to the 
country mills remain about the same. 
Shorts are very scarce and it is a hard mat- 
terto g:: any at all. There is still a good 
inquiry or corn products, but with the in- 
creased »rices in these products, trade is 
very sloww. Quotations for feed, etc., in 
carload or round lots, f.o.b. Kansas City, 


sacked, in cents per 100 Ibs, follow: bran, 
81@82c; mixed feed, 88@84c; shorts, 85@ 
90c; corn chop, 97e. 


WHEAT—Receipts light, and with the 
exception of a car of new wheat from Ok- 
lahoma, buying was very moderate. Buy- 


ers are :ninterested, waiting for the move- 
ment ©’ new wheat, which will be under 
way in ‘he very near future. There have 
been a “ew cars of new soft wheat on the 
market this week, which sold at fancy 
= On the whole, the market was 
weake! 


Today’s cash prices were: 
geen \ heat—No. 2, 82c (auction); No. 3, 72@ 
«Softy at—No. 2,81@83e; No. 8, 78@8le; No. 
» WU 

CORN—Scarcity of receipts is the prin- 
cipal feature of the corn market, which is 
holding xbout steady, buyers evincing no 
disposition to advance prices. Good rains 
the last ew days have brightened the pros- 
pects and’ the outlook now is much better. 
Demand is good. 

Today's cash prices were: 

Mixed corn—No. 2, 49%e; No. 3, 49c. 

White corn — No. 2, 51¢; No. 8, 504%@5ic. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS 

June23 June 16 1905 


Wheat Be soeeee eee 145,000 272,000 290,000 
Corn, DUS ..i00enpneeue 156,000 240,000 263,000 
ats, br 56,500 69,000 70,500 
Arley, bUS.....ccceece TY eppeae 9,000 
Bye, bus. ....sccee00. 1,000 7,000 4,000 
POD, tons.....00car 120 135 % 
SHIPMENTS 
Flour, bbis .....;cseean 17,400 _19,C00 _18,400 
Wheat, br.5..... cesses 183,000 257,000 231,000 
OPN, DUS... ...0cacses 137,000 152,000 207,000 
Oats, bus. ............ (000 500 100,500 
arley, | 2000 3,000 ....... 
Pe, bu TOM Spee gees 
axseed 








June (Special Telegram.) — Flour 









parket et. Good export demand for 
hand sl ents on the basis of 78c for 
te an. c soft wheat. Domestic demand 
: imited illfeed market quiet. Demand 
ti offe' -sarelight. The ruling quota- 
ons, p ‘6 Ibs in wood are as follows: 
pred w a 
Fire? a y mill patents........+.4. #4 
ol [LTT theta nee eeenenenae es 
intra f ++0 oonanie AER 
Rye md ow Gade (jute). 
WRmea |... css ccue ee 
—- homiay and pearl meal... 
arc winter wheat grades 

seats, a © quotable per Goeel as follows: 

pe rere 
Straight ; sop ated es seen enee eeee cape 15 
Clear (jus stresses ens A : 4 
OW BrA'> 6 second aieaeezacaentee* 

Dring po:cat (jute) eee eee” Soe 
June : = * 

' ~~ MILLFEED — Market quiet, 


Shippers stil] holdi on 
ata 3 : n off 
limited to small lots “owing to the eum ! 


‘ 


supply. The following are the quotations 
per 100 Ibs, today: St. Louis soft wheat 
bran 82c in large and 84c in 100-lb sacks: 
bulk bran, 74@76c; middlings, 938c@$1; 
— feed, 85c for hard and 86@87c for 
soft. 

WHEAT — Both red and hard winter 
wheat. were higher, due mainly to the 
scarcity of offerings. The demand while 
not urgent showed some improvement. 

WHEAT PRICES 


SOOO ee Corer wees weer esos eesees 








uis for the week 
ending Saturday, in carloads, inspected as 
follows: June 24 
June 23 June - = 








" os 14 1 
No. 3 red... il 24 45 
No. 4 ike B} 5 
No. 2 hard winter. ia ae 92 10 
No. 3 hard winter..... ee 19 17 
No. 4 hard winter............ + 9 25 
Spring and other grades.... 11 19 17 
SON cde osidacd wiscasevites a0 185 126 





8 
WORE 0-0 ss caneteee 1,021,915 1,055,907 1,296,757 
RT cccesescccce cess 1739 «615,974 8 
Oats....5..cccccccees 90,032 263,285 304,326 
VO <5 .ccdccccccccete 15,618 15,351 2,213 


Barley. scccccccssee - 14,280 13,852 9,296 
Principal oie 


No. 2red wheat.... 40,579 40,579 1,037,602 

o. 2 hard wheat 613,356 565,272 ....... 
No. 2 mixed corn 128,691 100,274 7,690 
No. 2 white corn 664 232 13,582 
No. 2 yellow corn... 118,836 119,339 ....... 
No. 2 mixedoats.... 23,903 21,786 259,840 


No. 2rye.....ce0cs06 3,164 2307 1,735 


Buffalo 


June 26.— (Special Telegram.) — Flour 
dull and fairly steady. Millfeeds in fair 
demand and firm. Light offerings. Quo- 
tations per 196 lbs in wood are as follows: 





Best patent, spring ..........sseseeeeee $4.75@5.10 
Straight, GUE ccucavd vdcees cveee secee 4.40@4.65 
, spring...... " 3.80@4.20 
Straight a= * ret re 
s TERN» 0 vven snes. orenecersrys t 5 
WOOD anes dose'seneasse-eeo eee 3. 


* ¥ 
June 23.—MILLFEED — Quotations per 





ton today are: Bulk Sacks 
WIS TPR oo ccc ca cesscesess sees + $... $18.25 
Standard middli: 19.00 
pale mixed f 19.75 
UA MRMIIEIID «6c 00 ctccccscec coven! coces 00 
Winter bran, fan 19.75 
Hominy feed.........0.c00;-+ 20.50 22.75 
MEE od cn sinchccnenduyeas- o0gee > vnade 
Red-dog flour, 140-Ib sacks 24. 
Cornm 23.00 
Oilmeal, car lote........... 29. 
Rolled oats, barrel, wood........ me aces 


WHEAT—Limits were advanced to 2c 
under New York July for No. 1 northern, 
but millers were not in need of wheat and 
little was done in spot stuff. It was about 
the dullest market this year. Some busi- 
ness is béing done in macaroni wheat, gen- 
erally at less than quoted. Winter wheat 
scarce and in better demand, No. 1 red sell- 
ing at 91c and No. 2 white at 91c, through 
billed. Prices: 





No. 1 hard, in store, small lots.............. 91% 
No. 1 northern, in store, small lots.......... 89% 
No. 2 red, on et ye - 9 
No. 2 white, on , t.b an 
No. 1 macaroni, in store .. . 81 
No. 2 macaroni, in store..... ae 
No. 3 macaroni, in store..............se0 eee 74 





CORN—Trade very light, buyers consid- 
ortag this market too high and with a 
steady accumulation on track, sellers were 
finally forced to let go ata sharp decline. 
At quotations the market was cleaned up 
today and theclosing wasstrong. Prices: 








No. 2 yellow, through billed................ 56% 
go. F zehow, fproagh bites: Seka dedieh e 
‘o. 4 yellow ed.. . 
Bo scare, threngh wie Hs . 55% 
No. 3 corn, through billed .. -- 55 
4 corn, through billec . 54 
No. 2 white, through billed 4 Pay 
No. 8 white, through billed................. % 
No. 2 yellow, in store..... Nid estas abn od 55% 
No. 3 yellow, in store............. ankesneneds 5634 


OATS—Market dropped 2c this week and 
although offerings were light, sellers were 
anxious to clean uptrack receipts. A large 
amount of c.i.f. oats were worked this week 
at the top of the market. Closing: No. 2 
white, 444%{c: No. 8 white, 43!¢c; No. 4 
white, 48c; No. 2 mixed, 424¢c; No. 3 
mixed, 42c, through billed. No. 2 white, 
43c; No. 3 white, 42c, carloads in store. 


BARLEY—A lot of choice malting was 
offered at 60c in store. Active inquiry for 
feed barley within a range of 46@48c. 


RYE—Quiet; No. 2 66c asked in store. 





Detroit 


June 26. — (Special Telegram. ) — Millers 
report no improvement in flour demand. 
Market dull but steady. Flour prices are 
as follows, per 196 lbs in wood, car lots, 
with the usual differentials on other pack- 
ages: 


$4.35@4.40 
+ 4.10@4.15 


3.95@4.00 
3.75@3.80 
- 3.30@3.35 

4.40@4.45 

4.55@4.65 
+» 3.45@3.55 

3.35@3.40 
3.25@3.30 
- 3.15@3. 





June 23. — MILLFEED — Demand good 
and market firm at the following prices 
per ton (2,000 lbs) in car lots: 


Murda kas sas ecidanedtnc ens atte ween $17.25@17.50 
-- 18.25@18.50 





CEREAL PRODUCTS—There is a good 
demand for corn goods, but not much do- 
ingin rolled oats. Prices in wood, car 
lots, are as follows, with the usual differ- 
entials for other packages: 


Rolled oats, 180 Ibs. .........e see eee .--$4.50@.... 
Yellow granulated meal, 200 lbs. -- 2.75@2.80 
Yellow cream meal, Pac ceks ++ 2.65@2.70 
White granulated meal, 200 Ibs . ++ 2.85@2.90 
White cream meal, 200 Ibs............. 2.75@2.80 





WHEAT—The movement of wheat here 
has not improved much, but dealers in the 
state say there has been an increase at 
many points since the farmers have fin- 
ished their manne. Demand here is slow. 
Millers are in no hurry to buy and there 
are not stocks enough onthe market to 
make it worth while for shippers to bid 
for the grain. Speculation is rather slow. 
Dealers here expected the market to de- 
cline faster than it has, and they are not 
taking hold very liberally under present 
conditions. 


Previous 

_ GRAIN PRICES week's 

Opening Range Close close 

2 red wheat.......... 8844 874% 44 8734 89 

oR BT TA 85% 8444@85 87% 89 

September........... 85% 84% @86% 8614 8634 

December............ % 86 @87% 87% 87 

1 white wheat ....... 8814 8744@88!4 874% 89 

8 EE PEC. 544@55 54% 55% 

8 yellow corn........ 55%4@56 % 

3 white oats ......... 4314 423%4@4334 
os oa. can te enne 67 «8666 «~@67 


WEEKE’S RECEIPTS 


Flour, bbls 








Milwaukee 


June 26. — (Special Telegram.) — Flour 
dull, with prices unchanged. Rye flour 
unchanged. Millfeed easier, especially 
bran at $16; standard fine middlings, $17; 
rye feed, $15, all 200 lb sacks. Flour mid- 
dlings, $19.50; red dog, $22 in 100 Jb sacks. 
Quotations. follow, Va} 196 lbs, except 
where otherwise specified : 













Hard spring patent, wood.............$4.40@4.55 
Gard epeing straight, wood +» 4.25@4.35 
UDOes Dement, SOEs --... . ‘ : 0 ° 4 
First clear, sacks .. +» 3.20@3.40 

iclear, sacks............... 2.50@2.70 
Low CN rhs te cagcegees 0cte sbie 2.40@2.50 
Rye , city, 190 lbs, wood.......... 3.50@3.60 
Rye flour, country, sacks.............. 2,.90@3.10 





June 23. — MILLFEED — Strong, prices 
holding $16.50 for bran, $17.50 standard fine 
middlings, $17 rye middlings, all in 200-lb 
sacks, $19.50@19.75 flour middlings, and 
$22 red dog, in 100 lb sacks, all f.o.b. here. 
Demand good, especially for middlings. 
June and first half July feed in good de- 
mand and shippers did considerable busi- 
ness with eastern trade. Season feed want- 
ed but no trades made. State trade good, 
country dealers buying all that was offered 
for immediate shipment. Middlings were 
especially wanted. Hominy feed wanted 
and dealers willing to pay $21.50 in 100 Ib 
sacks. Bran was taken at $16.75 and mid- 
dlings at $17.75 in sacks delivered transit 
points. 

WHEAT SAMPLES — Firm with choice 
grades of milling grain in good demand. 
Millers have been in the market all the 
time for choice and paid a good premium 
for the best wheat. Millers want more 
good wheat and will pay a premium for 
the best. No. 1 northern, 874¢c; No. 2, 
8444 @86c; and 82c without dockage; No. 
8, 77¢@80c; No. 4, 75c; macaroni, 74c; 
No. 2 mixed, 88c; No. 2 hard winter, 84@ 
841¢c; No. 3, 82@838c. 

BARLEY—Dull, prices declining 1c on 
all grades except choice Wisconsin, which 
was in good demand. Most of the large 
buyers were out of the market most of 
the time and considerable barley carried 
over. Shipping trade fair. Receipts mod- 
erate, mostly medium grades. No. 2, 56144 
@57c; standard, 56@65!¢c; extra, 51@56c; 
No. 3, 744¢@75i¢c; No. 4, 47@48¢c; feed, 
47@48c; and screenings, 42@46c. 

OATS SAMPLES—Weak, declining 4c 
for the week. Demand good early, but 
during the latter days, market was ex- 
tremely dull. Local trade fair, dealers 
preferring choice heavy. Receipts for the 
week good, quality up to the average. No. 
2, 4134c; standard, 39@411¢c; No. 3 white, 
88@41i¢c; No. 3, 873¢@41c; No. 4, 34c. ; 

CORN SAMPLES — Declined 314c, de- 
mand, however, good and all offerings 
were readily disposed of. Receipts for the 
week increased and quality satisfactory. 
Eastern shipping trade good, aS well as 
state and loca] trade. Tables were kept 
cleared and nothing left over. Receipts 
for the week were fair and quality satis- 
factory. No. 8, 5114@58c, and to arrive, 
51@52c:; No. 3 yellow, 52@53c; No. 2 white, 
5234@58c; No. 4, 50@52c; no grade, 4644,@ 
47c; and sample corn, 51)¢c. 

RYE—Declined ec with choice in fair 
demand. Millers and distillers bought 
only the best grades, lower grades dull and 
carried over. Receipts light but sufficient 
to supply wants of all, the quality not be- 
ing satisfactory. Choice No. 1 is wanted 
and millers will pay a premium for it. No. 
1, 65@65}gc; No. 2, 61@64}¢c; No. 3, 55 
@6l1c. : 

FLAXSEED—Steady, with prices rang- 
ing $1.121¢@1.13}¢ for No. 1 northwestern. 
No sales reported. Receipts for the week, 
8 cars, brought in by local crushers. Oil 
— steady at $27.50 and cake, $26, in car 
ots. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS June 24 
June 16 1905 
.300 40,075 
94,160 71,560 
148,200 78,750 
264,600 104,100 
190,100 119,700 
16, 10,400 
1,590 3,322 
62,190 46,605 
880 20,167 
92,875 31,400 
35,025 101,787 
53,900 89,850 
1,600 2,500 
3,893 3,916 





New York 


June 26.—(Special Telegram.)—Flour is 
dull and unchanged. The reaction in 
wheat served to check interest, which was 
already small. Spring patents are held at 
$4.70@4.85 for standards and country pat- 
ents at $4.50@4.60 in wood, with 10@25c 
less bid in asmall way. Winters are dull 
and steady at $3.90@4, but not offered free- 
ly. -Kansas flour is rather scarce on the 
spot but is dull. Some bids of $3.80 are 
reported for new winters to arrive, but so 
far have been refused. Prices follow: 


8p 





RESERAERTESS” 
:] BRekesns 





832 


June 23.—MILLFEED—Dull. Feed quiet 
and firm, with prices influenced by the 
fluctuations in the western market. Buy- 
ing was discouraged by the reaction in oats 
and corn and the rains, which have been 
general over the east, have improved the 
prospects for the hay crop and also the 
pasturage all through the middle states 
and New England. Prices follow: 


Coarse bran. 200-Ib sacks, to arrive $19.75@..... 
Standard middlings, 200-lb sacks, to 
A eR ee 20.15@..... 






City feed, bulk bran at mill.... - 20. 

City feed, 200-lb sacks, delivered.... 21. 

City heavy feed, bulk ................ 20.00@..... 

City middlings, 200-Ib sacks.......... 20.00@23.50 

oF no grade flour, 140-lb sacks, per 
RS AE ree ee 2.80@ 2.85 


WHEAT~—Irregular. Wheat nervous all 
the week with quick fluctuations and no 
decided tendency. Prices were entirely 
governed by speculative conditions and not 
by demand or supply. The export question 
is entirely lost sight of. The trade has 
ceased to look for export business until 
the new wheat crop begins to move and 
contrary to the usual condition there has 
been almost no new wheat booked for ex- 
port. There was a little foreign buying of 
futures, which was the first indication of 
interest shown for sometime. Quotations: 









No. 2 red, new, CXport .....- 2.2.0.2 ccccccccce DG 
No. 1 northern, to arrive, Duluth.......... 9334 
No. 2 northern, Duluth..............cccssess 9234 
No. 1 northern, Manitoba, to arrive....... 91% 
No. 2 northern, Manitoba, to arrive . - 89% 
No. 1 hard, Manitoba...............- . 86% 
No. 2 hard winter..... . OL 

No. 1 macaroni f.o.b.. . 85 

No. 2 macaroni f.o.b.... . 82% 


No. 3 macaroni f.o.b............. Ea ect eT 


CORN—Corn quiet, with prices weak, 
owing to the rains west. With a complete 
absence of export business the market was 
influenced entirely by speculative condi- 
tions and the weather and sold off rapidly. 


OATS—Weak. There wasa sharp decline 
in oats prices asa result of the more fa- 
vorable condition in the principal oats 
states, and while cash oats hesitated to fol- 
low the future market downward, prices 
at the close of the week were off about 3@ 
4c a bu with only a small trade at the 
lower quotation. There was no export in- 
terest. 

RYE FLOUR-—Firm. Dull and firm all 
the week, with prices showing an advance 
in asking prices owing to the strength in 
spot rye and unfavorable reports from 
Wisconsin. The market on flour was quot- 
ed at $3.50 up to $4.25. 


CORNMEAL—Dull and quiet, with the 
tone weaker towards the close, owing to 
heaviness in spot and future corn, which 
affected the attitude of buyers and caused 
more liberal offerings by the mills. Quo- 
tations follow: 


Kiln-dried, as to brand, per bbl..... $2.70 @3.00 





Hominy, as to brand, per bbl........ 2.95 @3.10 
Granulated yellow meal, per bbl.... 2.95 @3.05 
Granulated white meal, per bbl..... 2.95 @3.05 
Fine yellow meal, per 100 lbs........ 1.42%@.... 
Fine white meal, per 100 lbs......... 1.42%4@.... 
Coarse spemi. per ME ona scicsescnes 1.10 @1.12 
Brewers’ meal, per 100 lbs............ 141 @.... 
GUE OP TO Bi nas occcccussccpecace 1.42 @... 
Boston 


June 26.— (Special Telegram.) — Flour 
market extremely dull but unchanged in 
price, although the tone is weaker. Mill- 
feed very dull, with mill shipment fully 
50c per ton lower. No premium on tran- 
sit shipments. The following are the rul- 
ing Sees for flour per 196 lbs in 
wood: 


Patent— 








n - 
New York.. 


June 23.— MILLFEED — Good demand 
for millfeed in transit, with receivers ob- 
taining a premium of 50c per ton over ship- 
ment from the mill. Offerings light. Buy- 
ers do not seem to want deferred shipment 
and the market for such is dull and easy. 
Cottonseed and linseed meal have been 
withdrawn from the market. Gluten feed 


is not offered and prices are nominal. 
Hominy feed sells fairly well, at a’ slight 
Quotations for mill 


advance in prices. 
shipment: 

piidalings, 200-lb sacks, 
Bran, ter, sacks, per to: 
Bran, spring, 200-lb sacks 
Red-d 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CEREAL PRODUCTS — Demand for 
oatmeal moderate, with offerings liberal. 
Market firmly held, owing to the strong 
oats markets. Rolled oatmeal quoted at 
$5@5.25 per bbl, with cut and ground oat- 
meal at $5.50@5.75 per bbl. Granulated 
and bolted cornmeal is in good demand, 
with the market firmly held at $3.10@3.25 
per bbl. Ordinary feeding cornmeal is 
quoted at $2.75@2.80 per bbl] and $1.18@1.20 
per bag. Rye flour and graham flour in 
moderate demand at unchanged prices. 
Spot corn market easier during the week 
with quiet demand ané@ light offerings, 
prices showing a decline of 8c per bu for 
the week. Spot oats were also quoted low- 
er, with liberal receipts and cae est 






. --1,096,937 114,089 
48,194 71,883 
18,168 


».. 193,026 
eis ne eee 
Receipts of flour, grain, millfeed and 
meal during the week were - 





906 1905 

PE. hc cscac se sacessanse 17,083 15,882 
Flour, sacks .. 23,069 20,706 
Wheat, bus 80,424 8,454 
Corn, bus 3,5% 339,467 

SMG IMMS cok ot cvscabersoee sess 61,115 65,640 
WEOOG, TONKs ccccscccc cscs 1 177 
Cornmeal, bbls 470 440 
Oatmeal, bbls... ............ 1,525 975 
Oatmeal, sacks............+6 2,200 1 


Exports of flour, wheat and corn from 
Boston during the week ending June 23, 
were: 





o -——Flour—— Wheat Corn 
Destination bbls sacks bus bus 
Liverpool...... saa a ar 
Longo ....0..0. 500 8,400 24,000 ...... 
Copenhagen.... ‘in pees ore 
Provinces ...... sees ceased oeeeeeet) Be ngereas 
Totals........ SO SOOO ian -....... 


Since Jan. 1.... 
Same time 1905. 13,557 158,808 1,237,674 6,661,417 


Philadelphia 


June 26. — (Special Telegram.) — Flour 
steadily held, but demand is light. Quo- 
tations range as follows per 196 lbs in 
wood except where otherwise specified : 
WRN ONINRs 5 ccc docs cescesiceenvececeee $3 
*Kansas straight, .. a 
*Kansas patent, .... 
Pennsylvania clear.. 
Pennsylvania straigh’ 












t, 


WEREOTR GIORE, 00.5 ccccsccccciesess 3.65@3.80 
Western straight .... .......ccee cesses 3.90@4.15 
CRANE TRING, cscs cincccs cvenedsocdio 4.20@4.50 
SR GUNEE 04.0) wcceos obickes cdueseares 3.75@4.00 
Spring straight ...........ccccccesecees 4.10@4.35 
EE Pe em 4.40@4.€0 
Spring patent, favorite brands ....... 4.65@4.95 


ty mills’ choice and fancy patent... 
nter— 


On mills’ regular grades wi 
Clear... AaB 





Patent 
*Per 196 lbs in 

June 23. — Receipts of flour this week, 
9,160 bbls and 5,391,630 lbs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 14,382 sacks to London, 25 bbls and 
20*sacks to Kingston and 1,000 tons to 
Glasgow. 

RYE FLOUR — In small supply and 
firm but quiet. Quotations, $3.60 per 196 
lbs in wood for good to choice Pennsyl- 


-vania, and $3.60@3.75 for western, the lat- 


ter for fancy patent in wood. 
MILLFEED—Offerings more liberal and 

prices weak and lower under a light de- 

mand. Quotations: 

Winter bran, bulk, per ton— 


ON GE on sania tisha chdeuneses ¢<k5E $20.00@20.50 

To arrive, promnt shipment....... 19.50@..... 
Spring bran in 200-lb sacks, per ton— 

CS ie ac case cidactasvass 4oc6eAKede 20. 20.50 

To arrive, lake and rail, May...... ..... @19.00 


¥y 
Spring bran in 100-Ib sacks, 50c additional. 


City mills products, per ton— 
Bran in 100-Ib sacks..........ess00+ 19 50@21.00 
Middlings in 100-lb sacks..... eR, 23.00Q24.00 


OATMEAL-—Stronger in sympathy with 
the late advance in oats, but demand only 


moderate. Quotations: 
Ground oatmeal, WOOG .......... 5.0005 $....@5.50 
POtenS CUS, WOOG  deco0c cssvisicssccnccse 75 


Rolled, steam and kiln-dried, wood... 4.50@5.25 
Pearl barley, in sacks .......cccccccece cece @1.60 


CORN PRODUCTS — Largely nominal 








with buyers showing little interest. Quo- 
tations: 

Granulated yellow meal.. sees eens 0$2-60@3.00 
Granulated white m - 2.70@3.10 
Yellow table meal...... 2.70@2.90 
White table meal 2.70@3.00 
White corn flour..... .90@3.20 
Yellow corn flour...... 2.9 20 
PORN INT a vanes cok sdeccsaecadconece 2 20 


WHEAT —Declined }g@l1c early in the 
week, but afterwards recovered and closed 
steady. There was a fair demand for 
desirable grades from millers, but nothing 
doing for export. Receipts, 1,880 bus; ex- 
ports, nortan: stock, 11,875 bus. Prices 
compare as follows: 










No. 2 red, June......... 

SS RRR 89 @s89% 89 @89% 

Steamer No. 2 red...... 86 @86% 86 % 

NO. BOG. ...c0ccceee co % 85 @85% 

Rejected A ...... 82 < 82 

No. 1 nor., Duluth. 944@95 94 

No. 2nor., Duluth...... 9244@93 92% 
CORN — Offerings more liberal and 


prices declined 44¢c. Local trade demand 
was only moderate, while exporters held 
off. Receipts, 8,800 bus; exports, nothing; 


—— 4,021 bus. Prices compare as fol- 





Ows: 

Close Week 

‘ Saturday ago 

No. 2 mixed, June......... 56 @56% 58%@59 

No.2 mixed, July and Aug. 56 @56% 58%@59 

CAR LOTS 

No. 2, export elevator..... 56 @56% 58%@59 
Steamer, export elevator 54%@55 57 @57% 

No. 3, export elevator..... 53 5544@56 
No. 3, yellow, local........ 57% 59 @59% 

No. 2 yellow local.......... 59 @60 ....@6L 
No. 2 mixed and high mix. 58%@59 60 @60% 
Steamer, yellow........... 58%@59 60 @60% 


OATS—Early in the week the market 
advanced 2c under light receipts and a 
good demand, but with subsequent more 
liberal offerings the improvement was 
lost and the market closed quiet. Receipts, 





100,034 bus; exports, nothing; stock, 55,- 
056 bus. Prices compare as follows: 

lose Last 
Saturday week 

Wide: SPIN 650 SG sas sx v5.00 46 @46%  46@46% 
No. 3 white 4444@45 45@45 

GOCSOR, Lo cescenluasdssces 4@44 44@44%_ 

Baltimore 


June 26.— (Special Telegram.) — Flour 
dull. Business light from all sources. 
Buyers holding off as much as possible, 
rn lower prices. Quotations are 
nominally unchanged and at the close _to- 
day were as follows, per 196 lbs in wood: 
R aetenud 










re 


ue 
SIRSAS 


Winter extra.. 










Winter clear .........sccscccsseeceveses 

Winter straight .........00sccccccccees 

ERIE MIMEEMIR: 50s yo scin'ving ences ccae ones 4.25@4.40 
Winter an. special stencils........ 4.45@4.65 
City mills’ extra............ 0062 ee0e eee. 3:20@3.45 
ORG I NE ono ooe% 6 issce vnces once 4.35@... 
City mills’ straight.......... Aisne scae 


City mills’ second patent. 
City mills’ patent .... 


ee 








Hard winter clear.... 

Hard winter straight 15 
Hard winter patent............eeee cere 4.20@4.35 
ETE CUOIEE co's ooo 0cns ccescescocce cose 3.50@3.65 
SOU SIENL «sos x weinc cea eeeseacee 4.30@4.45 
SONEN NN  as ic ceca run tana views gees 4.50@4.65 
Spring patents, special brands........ 4.70@5.65 

«x 


June 23.—WHEAT—Receipts light and 
cash very firm. Receipts for the week, 
8,399 bus; exports none; stock, 84,508. 
Closing prices with comparisons: 

Closing Same time 


Wheat Today last year 
No. 2 red, spot .....ccscs ee wee “ 
New, by sample.......... 7 @8% 6 @ 83 
New, on grade............ 82 ane 
Bn RAE ee pe ee eee wanes 
SUM rncaa ve sice asa cnsegen 84 @844 86%4@ 86 
EE Bo ons anive bad é 8334@83% 85 @ 854 


CORN—Receipts for the week, 49,594 
bus; exports, 42,857; stock, 445,430. Clos- 
ing prices with comparisons: 


Today Last year 
56 @56% 59 @59%4 









Steamer, mixed 


Southern white... 57 58 @62 
Southern yellow........... 56 58 @62 
NNN Does Puwnd saapalne alee 56 @58% 59 @59%4 
GME, coco satssalintesn unos oone 564@i6% 59 @59%4 
DN SS ails cine sks aa vane teak Cans. ev apmnnol 
SOU IOG oiinicdacocsces secs 57 @57% ....@.. 


OATS—Barely steady. Receipts for the 
week, 93,707 bus; exports, 50; stock, 138,- 
500. Closing prices with comparisons: 


Year ago 
White, No. 2. @Q374 
White, No. 3. 364@36% 
White, No. 4. 35%4@35% 
Mixed, No. 2... +++. @35 
Mixed, No. 3 34 @34% 
Mixed, No. 4 33 @33% 





MILLFEED— Quiet and steady. Quota- 
tions are as follows: lightweight winter 
bran, bulk, per ton, $20@20.50; medium, 
$19@19.50; heavy, $18.50@19; spring mid- 
dlings in 100 lbs sacks per ton, $19.50@20; 
sprnig bran in 200 lbs sacks, per ton, $18.75 
@19.25; in 100 lbs sacks, per ton, $19.25@ 
19.75: city mills’ middlingsin 100 lb sacks, 
per ton, $20.50. 





Chicago 


June 26. — (Special Telegram.) — Prices 
follow: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % sacks 
or wood, per 196 lbs, Chicago terms, 
to jobbers, less 15c being allowed for 
DRONE ic ka neicenndcsesancaserisnts Oe 
Minnesota hard wheat patent, % sacks 
or wood, per 196 1bS...........0eceeee 4.35@4.45 


Minnesota hard wheat straight, 140 
Fe SUK odea bans cauhvoiastevevacncuses al 
Minnesota clear, 140 lbs, jute... 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute.............. 
Low grade, 140 lbs, jute.............0668 2 
Red-dog, 140 lbs, jute... .............00e . 
City patent, 196 lbs, bulk........ 4 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 












Patent, southern, per bbl, jute........ 10 
Straight, southern, per bbl, jute...... 3.7 
Clear, southern, per a a 10 
Patent, Wisconsin, per bbl, jute...... 3. 
Straight, Wisconsin, per bbi, jute.... 3 70 
Clear, Wisconsin, per bbl, jute ....... 80 
Patent, Michigan, per bbl, jute....... 3.7 85 
Straight, Michigan, per bbl, jute...... 3. 60 
Patent, southern Ili., per bbl, jute.... 3 00 
Straight, southern Il. » ber bb aie. aS 80 
First patent, Kansas hard, per bbl, jute 4. 10 
Patent, 9% per cent Kansas hard, pe 

bbl jute...... Rikaehinsasiseih sien soces ae 90 
Clear, Kansas hard, per bbl, jute...... 3. 15 
Rye flour, fancy white wood........... 3. 60 
Rye flour, dark sacks..........s005 «-. 2 00 


x 


June 27, 1906 


June 23.—-MILLFEED—Steadier and in 
fair demand, millers reporting their out- 
put well sold ahead for spot delivery ang 
little to offer for June shipment. Spring 
bran dropped to $16.75 early in the week 
but later rallied to $17.25 and closed at $1} 
bid. Some millers were asking $17.50 for 
their product in 100 lb sacks at the close 
Winter bran and standard fine middlings 
ranged 50c per ton over spring bran at 
$17.25@18, flour middlings at $20@20.50 and 
red dog at $21@22. Rye feed was quoted at 
$17.50@18 in 100 lb sacks. Outside offer. 
ings were only moderately large and readi- 
ly absorbed. 


CORN GOODS-—In spite of the decline 
in coarse grains, the demand was brisk 
and prices were easily maintained at $1.95 
for grits and flour, $1.24 for meal and $19 
for hominy feed, which sold the pr ceding 
week at $19.50. 


RYE—Advanced 1@2c under reports of 
damage to the new crop, advices from Wis- 
consin telling of a most discouraging ont- 
look for the crop in that state. Estimates 
there are for 10 bus per acre, the straw be- 
ing thin and on the ground and the heads 
short. There was a good demand here, 
No. 2 ranging at 62@67c, No. 3 at 56@60c, 
seller July at 6144@62c and September at 
68@64c. 

MILLING WHEAT—Firm and in fair 
demand, though at reduced premitms ow- 
ing to the proximity of deliveries of the 
new crop, No. 2 red new being offered at 
premium of 1c over July for Ju'y ship- 
ment and ic over September for September 
shipment. No. 2red sold at a premium of 
2@4c over July at 8i@88e and No. 3 red at 
83@85c, No. 2 hard at a discount: 2@2i%¢ 


under July at 8014@85c and No. 2 hard at 
78@82c, No. 1 northern at 83!,:87c, a 


premium of 4@% cover July, No. » north- 
ern at 88@86c, No. 3 spring at 78: %5c and 
No..4 spring at 62@82c. 








WEEK'S RECEIPTS June 4 

June 23 Juneii 196 

Flour, bbls.......... - 125,871 = 147,309 «= 119,45 
Wheat, bus 80,1€6 66.000 45,000 
Corn, bus 295 2,978,400 3,132,000 
Oats, bus 1,482,381 1,173,500 
Rye, bus 8 9,006 8,000 
Barley, bus.. 280,500 270,912 
Flour, bbls... 119.410 83,834 
Wheat, bus.. 202 66,489 161,78 
Corn, bus.. 2,173,359 2,381,411 
OR, OUR. ae eset vee 1,574,812 1,201,526 
BVO, DGSs.6. ives csccs 1 8,474 18,671 
Barley, bus.......... 22,544 17,254 34,220 





Montreal 


June 26.—(Special Telegram. )—- Demand 
for flour continues good for loca! and ex- 
port account at firm prices, as folloow: 

Bags Barrels 





Choice patents............ $2.30@2.35  $4.80@4.90 

Strong clears ............- 2.05@2.10  4.30@4.40 

Winter patents. 2.10@2.20  4.40@4.60 

Straight rollers........... 1.85@1.95  4.10@4.30 
* ¥* 


June 23.—MILLFEED—Market for bran 
weaker and prices have declined $1 per 
ton. Some demand from American buyers 
for Manitoba bran and a sale of 300 tons 
was made for prompt shipment to Boston 
at $16.40 per ton, while car lots for local 
and country account have been placed at 
$17@18 per ton, insieeaee bags. Demand 
for shorts continues good at $20 per ton, 
including bags, and milled moullie sells 
freely at $21@25 and straight grades at 
$28@29 per ton. 


WHEAT— Foreign bids for Manitoba 
spring wheat were advanced 14 1c per bu 
page | the week, but as exporters claimed 
that they were still 11¢@2c out of line with 
values in Winnipeg no new business was 
reported. Exports to the different foreign 
ports for the week were: Liverpool, 87,241 
bus; Antwerp, 35,006: London, 80,919; 
Bristol, 55,942; Glasgow, 55,987; Manches- 
ter, 22,895; Leith, 56,135. 


COARSE GRAINS—Oats remain firm 
under a fairly good demand. Sz!es of * 
000 bus of Ontario No. 2 white were —_ 
at 48c per bu, afloat; 30,000 bus Manito 
No. 2 white at 428({c per bu, afloat; 25, 
bus Manitoba sample oats at 42). ° per a“, 
ex-store; 7,000 bus Manitoba No. » white at 
ha'4 bo per bu, afloat. Car lots of No. ; 
white sold at 481¢@483(c; No. 3 at 43¢, abi 
No. 4 at 4214c per bu, ex-store. Amenas 
corn quiet and easy with sales «' car 0 
of No. 3 yellow at 59@60c per bu, ex-tae 
Demand for feed barley slow at °¢ per 0” 


ex-store. Buckwheat offering at 55)4¢ - 
bu, afloat. Exports to the different 10 


eign ports for the week were: | iverpat 
8,411 corn: 7,694 flaxseed; Antwerp, son 
flaxseed; Bristol, 205,301 oats; 2,526 oy 
ley Glasgow, 47,479 oats; 45,50 corm, 
anchester, 16,986 barley; 25,719 corn. 


CEREAL PRODUCTS — Cornmeal & 
firmer at $1.40@1.50 per bag. Rolled 


firm but quiet at $2.10@2.20 per bas. 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS Jun 
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June Zi; 1906 


llowing table shows the stocks of 
ring toa float in store in Montreal on 








ates mentioned : June 2 

b S wee 372 9 5 ’ , £0 
Wheat, ne: “Gms GL TRANS 
Peas, bus eee 8,71 8, 20,279 
Oats, bus....-+++ 360 421,931 202,733 
Barley. bus....-- 5 73,121 36,561 
Buckwheat, bus 43,411 43,411 1,219 
Flour, bbls....-+ 55,152 55,572 34,633 

Toronto 


June 26.—(Special Telegram. )— Notwith- 
standing the advance shown in prices of 
wheat in the United States markets and 
the firmness in Manitoba wheat, the de- 
mand for flour is still light. An increase 
insales is reported from the Maritime 
Provinces of spring wheat flours, of which 
the Ontxrio millers are getting their share, 
but the market for winter wheat flours is 
said to be dead. A flour broker reports 
selling one car of winter wheat flour for ex- 





port at 2s 3d, which would hardly bring 
back cost. Other brokers are asking 22s 
gd, Glasgow freights, without sales. 
Prices: 

High pateat, bDlendod........+.s.0+ eee $4.15@4.20 


t, &> to 80 per cent, blended . 
crt o* per cent, blended...... 







ight-, blended 3. 4.08 
orraight RR Saar 
spelt Ses ccseaeus ag ueee cnn bns ania 3 5008.10 

In bags 0c per bbl less and in half barrels 25c 
per bbl :.ore is asked. 

The dc mestic demand for strong Mani- 
toba flo:*s continues very light and al- 
though .« agents of big mills report they 
are hold’ .¢ firm at the outside prices given 
below, er flour sellers report they have 


been kuc wn to shade these prices as much 


as20ca -arrel. It is hard to keep prices 
steady © such a dull market, notwith- 
standine ‘he strength in wheat. Prices: 
First patent.....0cssecer ava pin baxe cvuees ‘ee 
Beoond pi tont.....ccccesacs eens evoese naam 10 
Clears . Paar A 

Mills pping only occasionally have to ac- 
cept 10@ per bbl less. 

x *¥ 

June»: —-MILLFEED—With the abun- 
dant ra'nsof the last couple of weeks there 
is now pienty of green feed available and 
the dem) ind for bran has fallen off with- 
out, however, affecting the price material- 
ly on account of the very light supply, as 
most of the mills are running on short 
time and some of them shut down alto- 
gether Middlings remain firm and in 
good demand. Quotations are as follows, 
per ton of 2,000 lbs, in car lots, f.0.b. mills: 
middlings, bagged, $19@20; bran, $16.50@ 


17.50. No sales of Ontario wheat bran for 
export are reported. 
WHEAT—So light is the demand for 


winter wheat for milling purposes that in 
spite of light offerings, the supply is bet- 
ter than the demand. Buyers were able to 
fill any orders obtainable for mixed winter 


Wheat «t 82c f.0.b. cars. Manitoba wheat 
isin short supply at Collingwood and Mid- 
land. Some of the mills in that district 
are shui down temporarily on account of 
the purchases from apone parts not coming 
tohand. At Owen Sound and Point Ed- 
ward spot wheat has been obtainable at 
from };c tole abu below what it would 
cost to bring it over from Fort William at 
the prices ruling there. 
ONTARIO WHEAT 














No, l white winter... ..-cst@steces aren iiss @85 
No. 2 white winter .......sc.eseceeeece 82 @82% 
HO. Brod... ..,cccecescnuscesee esas 824%4@83 
No. 2m winter...... --@82 
No. lspriug..., -.@80 
NO, 2spring.....ossccceseieiee ee ee 77 @78 
No. 2 x cece cece en ehes debe aehaul’ seu cuae @76 
Allf.o.). cars country points. 
MANITOBA WHEAT 
All f.0 
No. 1 haz 
No. 1 nor 
No. 2 no 
No. 3 nor 
COAR ‘EX GRAINS—Although the de- 
mand for oats appears to be almost entirely 
- feedi » purposes locally so light are the 
offering: that the price, if anything, is 
igher t a week ago. No. 2 white oats 
rw trac ‘Loronto at 411¢¢, while 39%¢ to 
Cis the 'v value f.0.b. cars outside, with 
Very litt: Jusiness passing. No. 2 yellow 
corn ha ‘0 Offering from Georgian Bay 
frts (ug the week at 603¢¢ to 6le de- 
: ered ‘eville and west freights and 
Sales hay »mproved on account of the high 
price of s and the drop in corn. 
Duluth 
one Quotations to jobbers for car 
o foun’ ‘ots of flour, net per 196 Ibs f.o.b. 
uluth iay were: 
First a Ww Year ago 
Beconth ats wood 222 "5.40.65 
Staight, -700d...,...0 00. 5.30@5.55 
Fancy eis Jute apes 6. 6 
Port cioar, jute.... +... 3.75@4.15 
OW grade, jute : 1.70@1. 2.70@2.90 
a 'H-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
June2; 28 , 195 bbls — 1904 bbls 
Sune ie “}:30 June 24.. 4,000 June 25..17.320 
June 9.0 Sune 17..19,650 - June 18..16,290 
June oJ June 10.. 6,000 June 11. .24.080 
“-~40t) June 3,. 3,500 June 4..22,000 
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DULUTH FLOUR EXPORTS 


June 23.. ..... June 24.. ..... June 25.. 4,000 

June 16.. ..... June i7.. ..... June 18.. 2,000 

June 9.. ..... June 10.. ..... June 11.. 2,000 

June 2 500 June 3....... June 4.. 5,000 
MILLFEED 


MILLFEED--Miils ask (June 25) the 
following prices per ton in 200 1b sacks, car 


lots: 

Monday Year 
Bran, 200-lb sacks..... $15.75@16.00 $14.50@15.00 
Shorts, 200-lb sacks... 16. 16.25 15.00@15.50 
Middlings, 200-Ibsacks 16.50@16.75 15.50@16.00 
Red dog, 140-lb sacks.. 20.00@20.50 15.00@15.50 


In 100-lb sacks 50c per ton is added. 


WHEAT—Ruled steady and strong with 
the exception of today, Monday, the mar- 
ket broke off 1@13¢c and market is resting 
easy at the close, which is a trifle belowa 
week ago. Sentiment mixed, although 
conditions appeared favorable to the bear 
side. Some business was done for milling 
and shipping account, but the volume was 
not large. eo also worked a few 
loads of Manito for export. Receipts 
continue heavy and run way ahead of a 
year ago. 

Duluth closing prices for the week were 
as follows: 

—No. 1 nor. 

"k Toarr. 

Monday...... 84% 843g 8444 83% 82% 
u 


Friday..... ao 85% 83% = 82% 
Saturday.... 85% 853% 85% 
Monday 83% 83% 834% 82 


June 26, 1905. 111% 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Duluth-Superior elevators is 
reported as follows, in bushels, on dates 








given: June 24 
June 23 Junel6 June9 1905 
SERPs 2,542 2,542 2542 ....... 

1 northern ; 020 020 ; 
2 northern .... 4,976 4,976 See 
Es Sah ass <5) Saw cheee aw enee ,938 1,330 
RE GOR, ark 
pp ree Fe are tales 133 
Durum........ 104,807 6 66,783 
Special bin ... 3,579,059 3,681,028 4,098,671 797,876 
i 3,993,404 4,076,907 4,495,053 868,358 
DULUTH RECEIPTS FOR WEEK June 24 
une 23 June 16 1905 
Wheat, bus .......... 262,765 162,114 55,204 
CN eh headlands 15,257 Bitee). * ostecs 
Og eee 148,218 60,493 23,510 
Barley, DUBis.~cccocce 18,079 17,400 30,010 
re 74 3,004 728 
Flaxseed, bus........ 158,469 102,431 15,830 

DULUTH SHIPMENTS FOR WEEK 
Wheat, bus.......... 251,757 513,274 338,208 
ere OUR: ..deieiecet ~- saecee's 
Oats, DAE. sccosccvees 1,247,009 227,622 82,500 
Barley, bus.......... 34,161 090 20,208 
UO CE cen cancwaust:. capes e 9,258 
Flaxseed, bus........ 275,990 193,947  ....... 
Other stocks were, in bushels: 

AMS SoC b Sears aaa hawt bacccae: etek 51, 
MOI 2UG «cise prtuiagigtion beau resins sekde 1,004,018 
MN cata oo bets Ccae das Crek cas sennsasbe 74,265 
tags ocala casis tumeed ecsncelenaeken 82,348 
INE cde cass Sobkaneeaseceedves sete 1,820,904 


FLAXSEED—There was a break in seed 
values last week of from ii4c to 2c, and 
the close is at the bottom, with July and 
October showing most weakness. Market 
active throughout; trading quite large, 
and decline attributed to heavy country 
offerings. Foreigners were in, but the de- 
mand only equaled a load or two daily, 
for fall shipment. The Dickinson Co. ap- 
peared to be the largest operator, none of 
the other crushers being much in evidence. 
Recipts were over 50,000 bus larger than a 
week ago and 150,000 above a year ago. 

Duluth closing prices for the week were: 

July Sept Oct 








Minneapolis 


June 26. — Quotations today by Min- 
neapolis and outside mills for flour in car- 
loads or round lots f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 








196 lbs, for prompt shipment, were with- 
in the following range: 
Tuesday Year ag 

‘irst patent, in wood..... $4.1 40 $5.70@6.00 
Secon tent, in wood.. 4. 30  5.60@5.90 
‘ancy clear, in jute ...... 00 3B. 40 
‘irst ¥, a er 90 «3B. 25 
Second clear, in jute.. 25 2.30@2.45 
Red. ONE. RRB 6 1. 1.90 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 


cluding Minneapolis and outside, for 
em a per 280 lbs, in jute, c.i.f. 
ncluding 2 per cent commission, were to 
day (June 26): Lonpon 
Last year 
PREORD ccniead ses os 25s 27s 33s 6d@34s 
Fancy clear 228 3d 
First clear. 9s 6d 20s 6d@2Is 9d 
d clear....... 15s 9d4@16s 16s 6d@16s 9d 
MMB e Gi sis cans lis ie ee a 
LIVERPOOL Tuesday 
First clear, standard.......... aac aan 19s 6d 
Second clear...... weneede cikeadehes 6d@16s 
Red dog ..... See aah etnias heen bane 15s 15s 3d 


. June 2)...$4.82 @4.82% June 3.06 


Patent jeveiies s bo 

First clear, standard.............. 19s 34@19s 9d. 

ENE GONE on okie ssibe coed cées cc 15s 9d4@1 
OS" POPES seceeeeeee 158 34@15s 3d 


Amsterdam c.i.f. quotations of local 
and outside mills were, today, per 2204 
Ibs, in guilders: 





RN ests hss anne ysdek pons cet cotes 13 @13% 
First clear.......... nets -- 9%@ 9% 
eS EO ES 8 @ 


Eastern “sige today (June 26) asked by 




















Minneapolis and outside mills for pat- 
ent in wood were, per 196 lbs: 
Salle ond $5. 15 Buffalo...... 4, 95 
New York 5. 10 Pittsburg 4, 95 
Philadelphia. 4 ae .85@4.95 
ltimore. . 00 Indiana...... 4.85@4.95 
Albany ...... 5. 10 ichigan ....*4.85@4.95 
UGien .... 200. 4.95@5.05 issouri..... .35@4.45 
Syracuse .... 4. .05 Wisconsin.. .+4.35@4.45 
ornellisville 4.95@5.05 TIowa......... +4.35@A.45 
Rochester... 4.95@5.05 [llinois....... +4.35@4.45 
*Lower peninsula. t+In sacks, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


London 60 days’ sight documentary ex- 
ane was quoted by gon banks 
as follows during the last week: 

June 21... 4.82 @4.8244 June 2%.. 4. ae. 
June 22... 4.82 @4.8244 June 2%.. 4.814%@...... 

Guilders, three days’ sight, were, June 26, 
quoted at 39.96@...... 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output and foreign shipments 
of Minneapolis mills for four weeks, with 
comparisons, are shown in the subjoined 


tables: sour ovrpuT BY WEEKS 
1906 Bbls 199 Bbls 1904 Bbls 
June 30. ...... July 1..190,950 July 2..320,625 


y -320, 
June 23.233,005 June 24.175,830 June 25..287,050 
June 16.234,720 June 17..209,125 June 18..245,110 
June 9.218,720 June10..190,825 June11..236,690 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS BY WEEKS 

3 July 1.. 16,600 July 2.. 47,145 
June 23. 43,325 June 24.. 12.075 June 25.. 28,640 
June 16. 25,660 June17.. 17,685 Junel8.. 16,985 
June 9. 24,050 Junel0.. 17,925 Junell.. 27,105 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign poy nen 
of northwestern mills outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth have been by weeks, in 
barrels: 
Week No. Capac- — Output — —Exp’ts— 
ending mills ity 1906 1905 1906 1905 
Apr. 14....60 41,575 157,610 118,550 11,405 2,370 
Apr. 21....58 40,675 183,835 125,590 12,425 2,015 
-.--08 41,325 158,840 131,640 13,355 3,475 
May 5....59 41,425 143,835 115,315 11,265 2,375 


May 12....56 89,475 140.005 115,205 11,655 3,40C 
May 19....59 41,425 146,145 106460 9,905 7,970 
May 26....57 39,775 154,705 119,485 8,120 5,235 
June 2....54 37,675 186.050 93,955 11,885 3,665 
June 9....58 41.325 142.850 104,823 4,000 5,630 
June 16...54 38.775 148,040 108,685 4,705 3,855 
June 23...49 36,325 126,185 112,760 2,015 2,285 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed 
today (June 26) for prompt shipment were, 
nominally per 2,000 lbs: 


Bulk 200-Ib sacks 
IRAE a re $13.50@13.75 $14.50@14.75 
Standard middlings .. 15.25@15.50  16.00@16.25 
Flour middlings...... 17.50@18.00  18.50@19.00 
Red-dog, 140-lb jute... 19.50@19.75 20.50@20.75 


In 100-lb sacks, 50c per ton additional over 200- 
lb sacks is charged. 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed, 
for prompt shipment, is given below, per 
ton, in 200-lb sacks: 


Tuesday Year ago 
Standard bran ....... $19.50@19.75 $17.75@17.75 
Standard middlings .. 21.00@21.25 18.00@18.25 
Flour middlings ...... 23. .00 20.50@21. 
Red-dog, 140-lb sacks... 25.50@25.75 23.00@23.25 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis, are: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs, bulk........ $18.75@19.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk.... 

No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 1bs, bulk.... 

No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk.... 20. 

Bye feed, 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sac 

Yellow cornmeal, granulated* ...... 
rnmeal, white* 





re rb 


Penn ee weeeee eens sees 





Brewers’ grits, in jute, 200 Ibs. 2 
nn Canes Gabe 6060 0600 a900 
Rye flour, DP idncev dnians bene” vibec 
Rye flour, standard, white .......... 
Graham, rye, DDI .. ...scecccccccccces 
Graham, wheat, pure, Ma nasecsbien 
Graham, standard, bbl 
Rolled oats, 180 Ibs, wood............ 
Rolled oats, per bbl in 90-lb sacks... 
Mill screenings, per ton ............. 
Elevator screenings, per ton........ 
3uckwheat scree’ , per ton..... 
] screenings, per ton........ 
Chicken feed screenings, per ton.... 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibst..........sseeeeceee 25. He 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibst..........ceeeeeeee 25. t 
*Per barrel in sacks. Where not otherwis 


Peeeeeeesseees 
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stated. sacks are of 49 and 98-lb cotton. 
+Car lot prices. than car lots $1.50 per 
ton additional. e 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN MARKETS 


June 26.—The wheat market is swayed 
up or down according to the tenor of crop 
reports, it being etig | a ‘‘weather 
market.’’ The range at Minneapolis for 
the week has been between 82c and 84/c for 
July and 81}gce and 83%{c for september. 
The loca] sentiment is bearish, liberal re- 
ceipts and large stocks, together with dull 
flour, having influence. icago is bull- 


ishly inclined and the course of that mar- 
ket affects Minneapolis. 

The local bull talk is that there has been 
too much rain for the northwestern crops, 


833 


but not much weight is given to this, 
though the time has come when growing 
weather is required to produce a crop. 

Spot wheat has been in very good de- 
mand, both local and outside mills being 

buyers. No.1 hassold at 14¢c over 
July and No. 2 at July _— to Ke over. 
mgs ange with a week ago, No. 1 north- 
ern today at 85c is 13{c higher, No. 2 north- 
ern at 831/c is 14c higher, July at 83%c is 
1igc higher and September at 82%c is Xe 
higher. 

The appended table shows closing prices, 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of No. 
1 northern, No. 2 northern, No. 3, No. 4, 
July and September wheat: 

No 3 No4 July Sept 
80%@ 81% 79% 8214 82 . 
June 19.. 8344 81% 


79 @ 80% 79% 82% 81% 
June 20.. 84% 8334 81544@ 82% 80 
June 21.. 84% 83% 81 @82 80 835% 82% 
June 22.. 85 83% 81 @82 80% 83% 82% 
June 23.. 853 83% 8446 
June 25.. 84% 83 
June 26.. 85 83% 
June 27+.1115g 91 
June 28+. 93% 84% 
+1905. +1904. 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH RECEIPTS 
Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth for the week ended Saturday were in 
bushels (hundreds omitted) : Silas iia 


1906 1905 1904 1906 1905 
Minneapolis .......1,081 790 897 12,155 6,448 
Duluth 263 55 283 «3,993 867 


June 18.. 83% 82 


veseeeeses1,344 845 1,180 16,148 7,315 
CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1905, to June 23, 1906, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels: 





1905-6 1904-5 
Minneapolis.............. 102,849,340 80,921,210 
a eae ee 36,001,600 21,871,467 
| 138,850,940 102,792,677 
Remainder of crop year............ 9,381,231 
IE ais. cece anccinc es eess secs 112,173,908 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments at Minneapolis 
by weeks ended Saturday were: 





RECEIPTS June 24 
June 23 June 16 1905 
Wheat, bus... 1,081,100 926,250 790,200 
Flour, bbls... 3.202 «= 5225—s«i 4B 
Millstuff, tons 459 275 447 
Corn, bus ....... 89,000 81,840 32,400 
40 See 614,460 511,020 350 
Barley, bus.......... 199,020 142,1(0 187,740 
a ee cans vcee 15,840 9,520 6,720 
Es 80,990 49,880 36,000 
SHIPMENTS 
SON ea aise’ 239, id 394,560 
Flour, bbls.......... « 251,849 252,376 196,941 
tuff, tons ....... 6, 6,198 6,608 
Barley, bus... ...... 134,31 171,820 30,240 
BETO iv ccccvivesess 5,700 0,600 2,970 
STEM os sachs 84,600 12,600 29,760 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ended Sat- 
urday, the receipts of wheat by grade and 
the percentage of each grade of spring 
wheat received, were as follows, com- 
pared with the same week in 1905: 






7Week ended— —Week ended— 
June 23 June 24, 1905 
jars Percent Oars Percent 
No. 1 hard...... 102 9.45 Sa ee 
No. 1 northern.. 292 27.04 52 7.28 
No. 2 northern.. 346 32.04 188 19.31 
“ Se 213 19.73 182 25.46 
Sr rea cee 77 7.12 211 29.51 
Rejected........ 48 4.62 118 16.48 
No grade........ 2 14 1 
ye 23 | gauss 
Macaroni 57 ee + eee 
aa 8 | 
Western... c0c0 ses eae 
Wotels....s000 1,168 100.00 866 100.00 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
was reported as follows by the Chamber 
of Commerce on dates given, in bushels: 

June 24 

June 23 Junelé6 June9 1905 

No. 1 hard. 1,020,406 1,004,167 1,039,630 656 
8,791,378 4,021,139 





No. 1 north 8,189,980 8,486,236 

Others..... 2,924,726 2,935,021 2,913,249 2,426 256 
Totals ...12,155,112 12,425,624 12,744,257 6,448,051 

In 1904...... 6,327,758 6,968,075 7,523,155 ......... 

In 1903...... 5,270,030 7,121,466 6,100,973 ......... 

In 1902...... 10,628,900 5,629,192 6,007,622 ......... 


COARSE GRAINS 


Daily closing prices of No. 8 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and bar- 
ley at Minneapolis during the week were, 


per bushel: Corn Oats Rye Barley 
SUNG BD. occosecoce 4834 37% 57%@59% 1 
June 21,.... 4 BT}4 57% @59% =42@51 
eer 57% 

SUNOS o a dncesese 48 36% 57% @59% 

A SNe 47% 36 56% 9 
June 26........... 48% 365 56%@58%  38@48 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


at Minneapolis, in bushels, were: june 24 
June 23 June 16 1905 

CORT hin couvcrnccdcees 43,956 49,469 82,472 

Devs seaneeateeanax 1,012,505 1,168,227 1,430,813 

eee 340, 250,197 124,141 

SUE wnarcndahedeonive 96,731 63,817 17,976 

Flax. peas chananneneans 1,426,930 1,490,903 856,215 





Among the clearances from New York 
last week, were 102,000 bus of flaxseed for 
Hamburg, 8,000 for Antwerp, and 4,000 for 
London. 
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Transportation 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour, from Atlantic 
ports, as quoted in Minneapolis Tuesday, 
were as follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 








From 

Phil- New- 
New Bos- Balti- adel- Mon- port 
o— York ton more phia treal News 
15.00 14.00 13 40 ..... 

8.50 8.00 ..... 9. 
6.75 9.00 8.50 8.00 800..... 
ROG EOD < cvee veces 
BO Socss cea! seuss 
Bristol .......... ND iecas Keete, ebane (lie Sepa 
COPGlhE ..00c00006 it | ees ROD se degi vatae: Suees 
Christiania...... 12.00 12.00 13.00 13.00 ..... ..... 
9.00 9.00 12.00 9.00 ..... ..... 






11.25 
CE ae 12.00 12.00 13.00 13.00 ..... ..... 
St. John’s, N. F. 10.00..... ..... 10.00 

Owing to frequent changes, the above rates 
are subject to confirmation. 





LAKE RATES FROM MINNEAPOLIS 


Lake-and-rail rates on flour, feed, etc. 
from Minneapolis, in cents per 100 lbsare: 


EUR, t nc.ciceceeces 25.0 Washington....... 20.0 
New York......... 23.0 Syracuse.... . 20.0 
NONE 055: 00)-~ea'90'8 22.5 Rochester......... 20.0 
Eo aga onaece 2.5 Mount Morris..... 20.0 
Schenectady ...... 22.5 Buffalo..........0+ 16.0 
Philadelphia...... 21.0 Clevelund......... 16.5 
UT RR Se S20 FE VOTE...... vacsess 16.5 
Baltimore......... 20.0 


Duluth rates are 5c lower than the above. 
The subjoined table shows the division 


of lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis, 
on domestic shipments in cents per 100 lbs: 

To— A B To— A B 
New York .... 8.3 14.7 Philadelphia.. 8.3 12.7 
Boston........ 8.3 16.7 Baltimore.... 8.3 11.7 
Albany .....0¢ 83 14.2 Corning....... 8.3 11.7 
POV. 0 scenes 8.3 14.2 Rochester.... 8.3 11.7 
Schenectady.. 8.3 14.2 Buffalo........ 8.3 82 
WER, «.cvecese 8.3 12.7 Washington.. 8.3 11.7 
Syracuse...... 8.3 11.7 


A—Minneapolis to Chicago proportion of 
through rates. B—East-of-Chicago proportion 
of through rates from Minneapolis. 

Export lake-and-rail rates from Minne- 
apolis and Minnesota Transfer, on flour 


Only, in cents per 100 lbs are: 

To— A B To— A B 
Boston........12.0 19.5 Philadelphia..11.0 18.5 
New York....12.0 19.5 Baltimore ....10.0 17.5 


A, Proportion east of Chicago. B, Through 
rate. 


KANSAS CITY 


Following are rates on flour for domestic 
shipment lake and rail, Kansas City to 
points named: 










New York........ 29.50 Baltimore........ 26.50 

oston ...... 31.50 Washington 26.50 
Philadelphia . 27.50 Detroit....... 19.50 
Pittsburg . 22.50 Newport Ne 26.50 
Albany.... 28.50 Rochester.... 26.50 
Syracuse.... . 26.50 Cleveland . 19.00 

irginia points.. 26.50 Richmond........ 26.50 
Scranton......... 27.50 

Lake and rail rates on flour for export: 
OGRE 5c sase aes 23.50 Philadelphia..... 22.50 
New York........ 23.50 Baltimore........ 21.50 


ae ports rate on flour for export will be 


Through rates on flour in sacks, for ex- 
port Kansas City to the ports named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs, via lake and rail are: 








Aberdeen......... 36.50 
Amsterdam....... 30.50 
Antwerp ......... 30.50 
ME cn cceninn <6 32. 
Christiania........ 34.50 
Copenhagen ...... 32.50 
MMM cccncecess 5.50 
Glasgow .......+.. 30.50 D 


The above rates are via Atlantic seaboard. 
Gulf rates are in instances from Ic to 3c lower. 


CHICAGO 


Lake-and-rail export rates on flour, in 
sacks, from Chicago, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York........ 12.00 Boston ........... 14.00 
Philadelphia..... 11.00 Baltimore........ 12.00 
Newport News .. 10.00 ; 


All-rail export rates on flour, in sacks 
from Chicago, in cents per 100 lbs: 


New York... .... 14.00 Boston. ..ccacesess 14.00 
Philadelphia..... 13.00. Baltimore........ 12.00 
Newport News... 12.00 \ 


Domestic rates, lake-and-rail, on flour, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 


New York........ 14.70 Albany....,.¢..-- 14.20 
NN EE 16.70 Utica .....%%...... 12.70 
Philadelphia ..... 12.70 Syracuse......... 11.70 
ESS 8.20 Rochester :...... 11.70 
Baltimore........ 11.70 ; 
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8T. LOUIS - 


Freight rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, from East St. Louis to foreign 
ports, via lake and rail are: 
Amsterdam 4 


Sieve 00 London .......... 20.50 
Antwerp ......... 22.50 Rotterdam....... 21.50 
lfast .. 24.50 Manchester ...... 20.00 
oo "ee 25.00 Copenhagen ..... 23.50 
Glasgow.......... 21.00 Bristol .......s00 24.50 
Hamburg ........ 24.50 Leith.. écecnes Gee 
Liverpool ........ ie Bee 27.50 
Aberdeen ........ 28.50 Christiania....... 26.50 
Dundee.... . 28.50 


All-rail export rates on flour, in sacks, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 


New York........ 6.50 Boston ........... 16.50 
Philadelphia ..... 15.50 Baltimore 13.50 
Newport News .. 13.50 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in 


sacks, in cents per 100 lbs: 











New York........ 20.50 Scranton 18.50 
Boston .. 22.50 Baltimore 17.50 
18.50 17.50 

13.50 Detroit 10.50 

13.50 Newport News .. 17.50 

19.50 Richmond, Va. .. 17.50 

Syracuse 17.50 Rochester ...... 17.50 
Virginia com- Cleveland .. ,.... 11.50 
mon points..... 17.50 Indianapolis ..... 8.00 


Rates from St. Louis are %c over those fro 
East St. Louis. 





DETROIT 


Freight rates on flour in cents per 100 
lbs from Detroit to the points named are: 


New York........ 13.50 Boston ........... 15.50 
Philadelphia..... 11.50 Newport News... 39.50 
Pittsburgh ....... 9. OMacscevcsi cas, 11.50 
Portland ......... 15.50 Baltimore........ 10.50 





Week’s Flour Exports 


NEw YORE, June 23.— (Special Tele- 
gram. )— orts of flour, given in bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for 
the weeks ending on the following dates, 





were: June 24 
Destination— June23Junel6 June9 1906 
PS, oS 52,164 36,064 51.120 37,314 
Liverpool........ 12,097 14,199 9,725 3, 
Glasgow.........- 196, 16,83 23,903 6,749 
oS ee eee aes 9,699 
AE ea a abicassees, Segue DU”. Gun o'gs ttn eb gants 
IIGWCABUGeecsc0s0 Ol - shoes. “sesnes io counce 
oS a 9,421 556 = 7,068 715 
Southampton .... 307 ees 714 
Manchester ...... 714 =: 1,464 Fie 2 sexes 
Dublin ep Wit sigktae?  -deicden ME ah aren 
Belfast. 714 
EER cwcccoves Ue. -ateger |. ae Beene 
Hamburg 500 
Bremen. 739 
Amsterdam 1,404 
Rotterdam 13,285 988 7 3,878 
Copenhagen ..... 214 5,600 18,140 ,21 
OE ee ae 
Norway, Sweden 2,301 ...... 1,969 J 
2, RE EE 4,737 12,030 41,489 6,110 
J, EARS 473 31,926 2,062 7,31 
San Domingo.... 107 1,669 LRP REA 
Other W. Indies.. 11,193 15,535 20,939 13,873 
Central America 1,117 MD igvesad.” kanes 
BPAMEE oc ccscnesees 6,104 pS ie 6,950 
Other S. America 3,946 4,995 7,193 9,926 
B. N. America... 750 3,8C0 582 1,254 
iG. IPO. occaces segeus. ancese 8,160 4,343 
COREE cas s050ceen 5,339 202 «= 3,809 =: 1,076 








Totals.......... 2... 188,354 221,968 102,848 
EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC AND GULF PORTS 


Weekend. *Year to Sametime 

June 16 June 16 _—silast year 

Flour, bbls...... 188,354 10,503,730 ~— 6,246,665 
heat, bus..... 929,722 55,686,507 13,524,268 
Corn, bus....... 472,196 109,418,263 81,095,521 
Oats, bus........ 350,963 45,026,072 4,940,291 


UL 
*From July 1, 1905. 
FLOUR EXPORTS (IN BBLS) 


Week end. Weekend. Last year 

June 16 June 9 June 17 

New York...... 64.264 52,657 28,028 
Boston......... . 24,712 7,043 5,585 
Philadelphia... 31,259 62,294 18,313 
Baltimore ...... 2,981 15,848 8,784 
Newport News. 65,138 84,126 18,438 
ONE oc ai's nos 188,354 221,968 74,148 





Visible Supply 


The statement of the visible supply of 
grain in the United States is given below 
in bushels (hundreds omitted) : 








- June 23 ~ 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’rly 

476 152 Tt “sdede 

ee eee eee 

452 466 245 

469 746 585 ..... 

164 19 Been 

2 1,004 74 

pasta “edaba iseade 

Indianapolis...... 23 «108 OP veeha. Seaeee 

Kansas City ...... 562 455 | eee oe 

Milwaukee ....... 196 255 32 

Minneapolis ...... 12,155 44 1013 97 340 

Montreal ......... 372 62 1 65 

New Orleans...... = ee eee 

New York........ 427 161 379 20 39 
Peori 6 222 





| 26,909 


Chan for the week: Decrease — Wheat 
1,255, bus; oats, 997,000. Increase—Corn 246,- 
0U0 bus; rye, 47,000; barley, 148.000. 


Reports by Cable 


GLASGOW 


GLaseow, June 27.—(Special Cable.) — 
Rather better feeling has prevailed in this 
market, though things are quiet. There is 
not much demand for Minnesota and Mani- 
toba patents and practically no demand 
for soft winter wheat flours, as Australian 
descriptions may be had at much cheaper 
prices. The following net c.i.f. prices, per 
sack of 280 Ibs, are approximate quota- 
tions asked by mills: 








Spring—First patent.............. 238 64@24s 3d 
MG ccciteec 
Prime clear...... aaeeds seen 19s 6d: 6d 
Kansas patent........... ( 
Winter—First patent . .. 248 6d 9a 
Extra fancy.........- .. 238 6a. 
WOMOS 5s es iseres piaweutte .- 21s 64@22s 6d 
LIVERPOOL 


LIVERPOOL, June 27.—(Special Cable. )— 
Business is of the most restricted nature. 
Prices are nominally unchanged, but sales 
could only be made at concessions greater 
than sellers are inclined to grant. uyers 
lack confidence, as they are looking for 
lower prices. Prices are steady and holders 
are firm in their views. The following 
c.i.f. prices, per sack of 280 lbs, are ap- 
proximate quotations asked by mills: 
Minnesota first patent ............ 228 


Minnesota second patent 21s 6d 
Winter extra fancy. 20s 6d 6d 
= = 6d 
P FI 





Winter first patent.. 
Kansas patent ........ 


LONDON 


LONDON, June 27. — (Special Cable.) — 
The depression that has existed so long 
continues and each week a lower level is 
reached. Buyers show little interest, as 
c.i.f. offers and spot prices are still too far 
apart to admit of much business. Most 
of the trading is in English flours. The 
following net c.i.f. prices, per sack of 280 
ae approximate quotations asked by 
mills: 











Minnesota first patent ............ 248 @25s 6d 
Minnesota second patent...... weee 218 34@238 
Minnesota first clear.............- 198 @19s 9d 
Minnesota low grade............++ 15s 34@15s 9d 
Kansas patent...........+. magne’ 22s 6d@24s 
pS RR See -- 288 a 
Town households, ex-mill......... 238 3d@...... 
, ee Gi vase anickeaces 13s 64@ 
ee a re gepaaebien £3 
AMSTERDAM 


AMSTERDAM, June 27.—(Special Cable. )— 
This market quiet during the week and 
the limited business done has been at 
prices tending in buyers’ favor. Clear 
flour is a dragging sale, as offers are still 
too high. Quotations in this market are 
as follows, *Holland terms, per 100 kilos 
(22044 Ibs) : 

Minnesota first patent........ 12.12@..... fi 














Minnesota second patent... 11.87@..... florins 
First clear..........cesccese-» 9.20@ 9.50 florins 
Choice low grade.............+ 7.62@..... florins 


**Holland” terms mean 2 per cent commis- 
7. a one per cent discount on 3 days’ sight 
aft. 





Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of July and cash wheat 
at points named, on each day of the week, 
per bushel, were: 

JULY WHEAT 
Wed Thur Fri Sat Mon Tues 
22 23 2 


20 26 
- 83% 85% 83M Bhi 83 8N4 
83% 83% 83% Bt 83% 8354 
8034 80 


86% 85% 86% 87 86% 


ee 
87% .... 86% 86% 


79% 78% .... 78% 78% 78% 
ee Te ae 81% 81% 
eese ae a, Set fa, ere 
87 8% 86% 87 8% ae 
835g .... S834 83% 82% 824 








World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s grain shipments for the week are 
shown below in bushels: 











WHEA' June 24 
June 23 June 16 1 
America ..........-. 1,480, 2,562,000 584,000 
pS RE Ppa 4,592,000 3,288,000 3,968,000 
IND oc sdioase 4 560,000 872,000 1,544,000 
RMN coat: Aeun'exns ceas 672,000 1,048,000 1,440,000 
Argentina........... 1,640,000 1,496,000 2,816,000 
Australia ........... 176,000 280,000 240,000 
Anatrie Sanger: St GOGO | iccavas) satanic 
Chili and N. ca. 8,000 30,000 120,000 
EE is aktnng oo 0eun 9,136,000 9,776,000 10,712,000 
CORN 
America ...... 0.0006 400,000 422,000 1,032,000 
SE 180,000 268,000 122,000 
Danube.............- 910,000 845,000 x 
Argentina .......... ,000 2,169,000 2,136,000 
OMNI ss dios dk cocase 4,360,000 3,704,000 3,299,000 





June 27, 1906 | 
Weekly Flour Output 


The attached table gives the fi 
put at milling centers for two weeks, wit 
comparisons, in barrels: Tune 24 Junexs 

= Junel6 1905 194 














Minneapolis..... 3 234,720 175,8 
Duluth-Super... 17/530 20/300 350) “a7 
Milwaukee...... 12,000 24,900 26,010 353 
WOE. ccssaen 262,535 280,010 205,370 
49 outside mills* 126,185 ....... 112/760 mam 
"‘tespring.. 388,720 . 318,130 .... 
000 A 18.000 20,00 
19,500 17,700 19,000 2135 
0,810 5,500 1, 
2,000 7,000 12,000 11'4q9 
17,500 7,500 12,000 2g 
,000 20,500 25.950 11,059 
9,500 15,000 13,000 9) 


mn , 5 : 9,000 
*Minnesota, he gow aon Towa mills outside of 


uth. 
Flour made by mills outside of St. [, 
controlled in that city. Louis. but 














Coopers’ Chips 


Conducted by FREDERICK J. CLARK, 














MINNEAPOLIS, TUESDAY, JUN& 26, 1906 








The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
40,935 barrels for the week ended Satur. 
day, represented the consumption of ap- 
ade wena tgs 135,500 patent hoops, 154,000 

ickory hoops and 51,000 wire hcops. 

For the week ended Saturday, flour bar- 
re] stock was unloaded by five Minneapo- 
lis shops as follows: elm staves, 9 cars; 
heading, 1; patent hoops, 2; tota!, 12. 

Barrel stock continues very dull, with 
prices nominal in the extreme. Minne- 
apolis shops still have a large quantity of 
stock coming to them under old contracts 
and they give no heed to conditions of the 
market. On the other hand, those who 
have stock to sell keep away from the 
shops. 

Attached are quotations of flour barre 
stock f.o.b. cars at Minneapolis: 


Michi elm staves, M......... $9.00 @ 9.50 
Oak staves, M............ cece ones 8.50 @ 9.0 
Basswood heading, set. coee 305 @ OK 


Michigan patent hoops, M....... 9.75 @10.0 
Satya 6.30) @:.:.. 


Half bbl elm staves, M........... 7.50 @ 80 

Patent hoops, 5% ft., M.......... 9.50 @ 9.% 

Half bbl heading, set............ 044@ 0% 
pe 


If current reports are true, some Minne- 
apolis mills are buying eight hoop flour 
barrels at 39c¢c. These barrels have four 
wire and four flat hoops. Other typesof 
barrels are supposed to bring ic more. It 
is pretty difficult nowadays to teli exactly 
what are actual prices. Quotations may 
be given out, but there is no certainty 
that less is not being accepted hy the bar- 
rel maker. Hints are even made that prices 
are sometimes reduced by means of re 
bates. 

There was an appreciable improvement 
in the call for barrels last week and Min- 
neapolis sales increased about 9,000. Two 
mone were the chief beneficiaries. The 
week’s sales were nearly double those in 
1905, but were somewhat short of those in 
1904 and 1903. All five shops were in oper- 
ation during the week, and the make of 
barrels was heaviest in five weeks, it even 
exceeding the sales to the extent of 3,500. 
The flour mills are running lighter this 
week and a smaller number of barrels is 
likely to be used. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by five 
Minneapolis shops for the weeks ended on the 
dates iven below, were: 

Sales——_———~ Make 





1906 1905 1904 1903 196 
June 23....... 41,420 21,585 59.585 49,935 45,000 
Junei6....... 32520 87/325 49,225 41,000 27,465 
June 9....... 19,715 27'255 63,660 60,305 yr} 
Jane 2.4... 18.435 81,105 32,010 10,785 s 
May 26 ...... 37,945 22,515 99,680 38) 
May 19....... 41.925 13,965 48,275 77,440 he 
May 12....... 55,255 30,105 61,125 Si 
May 5........ 40,740 19,310 16,160 49,630 90 
yes | eee ‘920 20,635 30,655 27,580 a 
Apr. 21....... (505 84,855 12,800 20 060 oa) 
yt nT Gees 84,515 59,830 25,360 °2,600 37, 


*These figures include 972 half barrels, two 
half barrels being counted as one b» rel. 
Special reports from northwestern show 
outside of Minneapolis as to ‘he use 0 
flour barrels are as follows: 
No. —Barrels— No. 1% 





oa sold 
shops sold made shops 338 
. 8 6565 79% 7 BR 
9340 9,19 9 58 
10/805 8,680 7 3 
5715 (4,830 6S 
5250 741) 8 OR 
9,695 10,820 9 349 
745 8,185 9 BES 
7,005 8,810 9 OG 
5.205 6,000 7 Be 
7790 7515 11 
$1320 11,765 8 125 
.12 11,450 11,375 9 ‘ 
ts reporting: 
Shakopes, Mankato, Paribauit, Hosting, Oi 
non Falls, St. Cloud, Winona, Minu., 


i 


during elm staves, 2 cars; 
elm staves, 1; heading, 1. 


ope unloaded the following stock 
the week: 


J 
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9, ——— most flagrant at the openingof the season, will be grumbling for a bit ‘‘shoor.”” This beansarealso in poor demand. Feeding 
outside of rtisers desirmg special information con- right down to January or February. At is reckoned as the between seasonsinthe kinds, however, are firm. Oatmeal quiet. 
Adve ‘4 
Louis, but cerning markets or connections in America or that time one heard of boats arriving with Glasgow corn market, and it cannot be Our wheat and flour supplies continue 
‘ elsowhers. are invited corr direct flour belonging to the same importer, said that there is a great deal doing; some to come from widely sundered centers. 
with the Yuropean De: t. shipped on the same day, but made up of flour importers, however, are honest This week’s wheat, for instance, is from 
———- Contents of this publication are protected by pos bought on September, October, enough to admit that they are gettingtheir Montreal, Buenos Aires, Boston and Mel- 
om ich: Republication tted when ‘ovember and December bills of lading. ‘‘bit’’ turn, the bakers, who had allowed bourne, while the flour is from Montreal, 
iS er oe. ven the Northwestern Miller. er orgenprmiag though things are rather their stocks to get pretty well run down, Boston, Dunkirk, Antwerp, Melbourne 
} aaa better now they are not, by any means, giving out orders. The bakers at the coast and New Orleans. The Allan Line brought 
od ae I 18, 1906 all they should This very day a big and country resorts have not displayed as in7,130 tons, the Donaldson Line 8,040, 
4ONDON, JUNE 10, importer was complaining that he could yet any special desire toincrease their sup- and Aitken & Lilburn & Co., 2,660. The 
LARK, 
= get no Ag oh Bed flour be ch ag > ners — on oe that the ye: oo Le g oh —, a a ——. mg previous 
m:»ket remains dull, though wheat come and two months ago. sisa mediate wants always supplied, aud, there- s ng 52,420 qrs, in August last. 
26, 1906 Bed cone back. Untostunatel flour sy ee tee fg yd Bove boding veh ytagere Se bere” chur tach. Gee tnckine anead The following were the imports at Glas- 
i mel 5 ’ ’ : 
: Sage a ay got at _ — thing else. at next season’s flour. The flour travellers our Last week 1906 1906 
a gee spect a hor thie ae THE FLOUR TRADE are not easily made ta er ages 4 and al- Whest, PR ca ccoesaae ig ie 205,50 
2 ur- paces 4 - BIST, GED vs.00c0ses : i : 
‘on of ap American flour is cntanenety ys Pee spe’ are = ——— 4 ——— bg seamage to combs homse With a few or x ae ane. Pisaewistes 2,010 231,170 308,900 
38, though i:nporters are n o hold u our prices. For top spring wheat paten $6 St ci ney ch 10,520 68,080 93,760 
ad cy jo igh ‘d have not as yet cies way to ods 8d ex-ship, Sis Of cxstae in eaked, bat . ae a eae: Plour, sacks «20.20... 1600 508,060 B47, 400 
flour tee: any exte.t, yet the trend isdown. Unless business is very slow. Spring wheat clears there being no f dic by tae as uses Oatmeal sacks........ 1,390 20,120, 24,280 
Jinneapo- things ».cnd soon it is to be feared that are unaltered from last week. about the alleged bleaching of flour. As NOTES AND PERSONALS 
s, 9 cara: prices o: the spot will be worse rather Manitoba patents are very dull and 24s 
» 9 cars; eee f the f h for the best I observed at the time, the agitation, if Mr. Law of Crawford & Law is in Amer« 
1’ 19, than beter, in spite o e fact that  ex-store, which is wante or e bes ld call it that the Gl : 
i America and Canadian mill pricesspeak- brands, is not easy to make. tak aoe thes di . Mamas ys th Wernse ica. He will attend the conference. 
iull, with ing of spring wheat, are as firm as last Kansas patents milled from hard winter ling th . it satay t fe apnea did a The news of the death of ex-Dean of 
inne. week. wheat are dull, and in some cases buyers yes th eo SAME CIASES = ake ng bleach. Guild Murison was learned in Montrose on 
untity of DEPRESSION IN TRADE have got concessions of threepence as com- in ” ‘a the 7 vat d ytd bgea 1 — ro ~ Saturday with general regret. Mr. Muri- 
contracts ib is not @imeuie al t for the  Pared with last week, but these are excep- io an thin, a the aot anaa no thot son was the eldest son of the late David 
soit HM ie oot difoult fo agcount for the Hone, "Hor the best" marks milled from  J96 auvtpingon the subject andtrom thst Muriogn, grain merobant. “He was In bis 
po nbs PMB resent cession, There ina great, desl hard winter wheat Ms 8d to és Od exotore  Lnfeg the mantic i dead’ | Minngapolls fathers oes atl a few gears ago, when 
f of pressi:re & s wanted. n conjunction wi . B. Campbell he 
ines) real is the crowding of bakers “"T'oedon' miller’ prices are unchanged Sif, basi, ut of course the mills ate 1 started a ship broking and coal busines. 
co ing to «.. rid of their stuff are offering at 20™inally at any rate, but there isatend- -omething like 22s 6d to 28s; winter pat- _ A serious fire broke out early Wednesday 
cut prices. This again has the most per- S2CY tos ade the asking prices and NO ont. from 24s 6d to 258 and country mil] ™orning in the bakery in Point street, 
Q @ 240 nicions effect on bakers who jamp to the doubt se om s values have been cutto ¢,57, 996 to 28s 6d.” Sornoway, of Duncan M’Lean. The fire 
p ou conclusion that a slump, and a steep one some extent. Another leading importer said: ‘‘Flour oo a a young ae $ in = adja 
5 @100 at that, is at hand. Consequently the VERNON MILL STARTS occupies very much the position that it Ce@t, house who was awakened by the 
0 @...... will only buy on the smallest scale, an Yesterday the Vernon mill in Victoria did, and almost no change has to be noted S™O0Ke. He raised the alarm, and the fire 
0 @ 8.0 when «i'ered a sound flour at a very low dock started. It should have gotto work in prices. At present buyers are disposed brigade was soon on the spot, but it could 
0 @ 9% price, haggle to get 3d or 6d off that. months ago, but one thing and another de-__ to bold off, as we are at the critical stage 20t Save the bakery. The adjoining prem- 
14@ Hh This pressure to sell does not proceed so layed the start. The plant, which isto be just now; likely buyers wish to see how ises also suffered to some extent. 
much irom the jobbing factors who duplicated as soon as trade permits, is 35 the new crop is going to turn out before The wheat and flour trade in the Leith 
Mi handle American flour, as from millersin sacks per hour or 1,200 bbls capacity. When they operate. There have been some fair istrict has been somewhat interfered with 
ne ol this city, and more especially from the the mill has its full equipment, it willbea lines, however, doing of late in Minne- by the holidays, both there and in the 
100 1d agents and salesmen of outport millers, 2,400 bb] mill and with the Rank mill will _sotas, the quotation being from 25s to 25s south. The flour millers in Leith and 
a mod who are trying to get a strong foothold add 4,800 bbls to the capacity of London. 6d, landed terms. Kansas flourshave also Edinburg have not altered their quota- 
r typ it here. With regard to millers in this city, At this moment London’s maininn capacity claimed some attention, and the price on tions, and the same has to be said about 
fl oateet it is possible that less cutting is now in is 18,200 bbls. the c.if. basis has been 23s. Indeed, I the oatmeal, millers of Edinburg and Mid- 
: e cose evidence, because a miller new to this city There is no alteration in the prices of might saythere hasbeen a fairinquiry for Jothian. Foreign oats on spot have been 
pe who had kept outside of the association, English country flour, which remainsvery Kansas flour. The local millers are quot- in limited demand, and for shipment there 
yd has now joined and he is bound within hard to sell. Australians, too, are un- ing off and on at 24s for town made flour, is not much business passing. 
at prices certain limits by their prices. But the changed. and I believe they are doing a quiet trade. The Master Bakers’ Society celebrated 
os outpori millers who aretrying to work up Hungarians are dull and threepence The Australian wheat which has arrived its one hundred and eleventh anniversary 
: business here are not bound by the prices cheaper on the week. For the best marks has been exceedingly good value.” by an outing on Thursday last to San- 
a of ane london Flour Millers’ Association, 29s@29s 9d ex-store is asked. Budapest The important item to the local millers quhar, Drumlanrig Castle and the beauti- 
—— and one firm in particular is justnow very  c.i.f. prices are a shade easier. has been the arrival of Australian wheat. ful valley of the Nith. The weather was 
on Sue rN and is reported to be cutting prices ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR This cargo is making the millers busy. ideal. The company was under the guid- 
a S out mercy. Salesmen who are trying The following table showsentries of for- Lhe quality is yielding every satisfaction. ance of President James Nairne and Col- 
i. _ get rid of flour and find it hard work olen ena inte Tamden. ta the t two **Indeed,’”’ remarked an importer, ‘it is lector John Simpson. Thesecretary, James 
jn in oe apt (o exaggerate in such matters, but pon Bh writin tnd ‘suemantiee won hore of simply beautiful, and when manufactured Robertson, and Dr. Alexander Munroe (the 
S —. = convinced that there is a solid sub- Soe Taaler alf 280 Ibs : into fiour, it will take the place of Ameri- coming collector of the Incorporation of 
e oe of eo truth in these complaints. States (Atlantic porta) Jae Juned can winter patent.” Bakers) accompanied the party. At the 
2 ms 2 Ms ile t! is state of things continues it will EC POENe).- 1005, | 8500 The millers have been doing more in dinner the toast ‘‘Society and Its Office- 
8 3.300 pet difficult to sell American flour in Ae eae “1! “4287 «3198 +~=s town trade, the: quotation ranging from bearers’ was given, reference being made 
2 A "nis od : city, unless, indeed, prices come down  Argentina........ 502 2\880 28s 6d to 24s, and when that isthe case, it to its inception in the days when the bak- 
: nh is 0 1s, which is not likely at present. |= © Austria-Hungary...............-. 1,370 2,976 may be taken for granted that there has ers in Townhead, Gorbals, Calton and An- 
arse BAKERS’ TRADE BMALT —«-—«— OBA wwe eevee vere veer eee eres pa 325 also been more trade passing in the vari- derston were (not being in Glasgow) un- 
r Mveastawlonememere ~~~ SU gee A tote 4 1.887 ous American flours. The importers here able to participate in the privileges of the 
els by fve rade with bakers just now is only a Fama ’e59 += have not yet been able to buy American Incorporation of Bakers; they, therefore, 
ded on small consumptive business, buyers takin Eecpecatensgureckeehiecs, soaks 201 new crop flour: at least, the pricesatpres- formed what had now become the Glas- 
tis Just enc. igh to keep themselves going an —— — ent quoted are not workable. Although gow Bakers’ Friendly Bakers’ Society, to 
m3 1906 > mor. Bakers are looking for a sharp Re aera anata cea wade 58,298 29,663 there is this improved sale of flour in enable them to provide among the bakers 
935 45,000 miline ‘od naturally will not load up. Average weekly London receipts for Glasgow, prices have not gone up: the Of these then suburban burghs help of a 
"550 27,465 ut if iillers here can get the smallest four wee ending: sales have at mostly induced from the nature similar to what the Incorporation 
305 22,455 openiny, they will undoubtedly try and re- June8 Mayll April12 fact that the holders wereinclinedtoshade provided for its decayed or necessitious 
785 34.45) = the tactics of September and October Foreign wheat*.. 83,642 38,384 prices. The market today, Monday, June members within the city. 
680 4 -, ''s, no doubt, will be outof the Bri wheat soeseeeee oh aa ane 11, has undergone a change for the better, 
0 0 oes 'o: unless the unforeseen happens Foret ayand British flo’rt B1'658 66'622:«53.774 «8a far as wheat is concerned. I cannot say 
630 31,125 In the © et a sudden jump in the markets. *Qrs (490 Ibs) #(Qrs 504 libs) tSacks (280 Ibs) that the sale has improved, but the price LIVERPOOL, JUNE 12 
"590 28,240 ae cane millers would no doubt be “ having gone up on your side something Ideal forcing summer weather has al- 
060 36,920 0 1) up bakers for two or three MONEY MARKET, JUNE 12 ‘ike one shilling per quarter, has made 
6503730 month ..c least to come, so that when the holders firmer in thelr ideas. For spot Tc@d¥ worked wonders in the regeneration 
reals, two Americ) mills w te , Quotations: Today Lastweek 0lders Hrmer in thelr ideas. Sor spot of the cereal crops throughout the countr 
it! from th.. 1908 ere ready to sell flour panx of England rate......... 4 4 business prices are nominally dearer; near and evokes nothing but satisfaction with 
‘rel. ai ht re eh S jobbing tnchors ee Consols for money...... aan ee 8934 at hand the quotation is upfromadto44¢d general progress of vegetation since the 
—— , With fa:ciy nod cian B.. #.... by B nay Congola | ty det account Sara pee + ar per =, oy ae a isposed in the beginning of this month. So rapid is the 
as is th. case at present, this will not be so Piers, Sones deposit rate— meantime to buy anead. recovery that a continuance of such favor- 
easy, but it f Px jaydhadaianl sp Prnenonlliags.< ) 2% 3 The following were the prices of wheat able conditions would dissipate all fears of 
xo Quite :ccently ft locked ne tf GOCeR Rey MaMeh ccctocscesssvceeseessve 3 3M in Glasgow: northern Manitoban No.1, 15s a late harvest. 
hops Were coin tee ed as if millers here tracc— 744d@l15s 9d, per 240 lbs; No. 2, 15s 44¢d@ The forei heat ket bh 
7 3H ag to get their chance, because a Digooan bs . e foreign wheat market has not to 
g  5plo Tumor ot about that the Russian govern- @ ioans.......+.... al 3” Meas Say Va Plate, ike CA@IEe DA, ead | SEy_Avpreclable extent shaken off the 
7 30 ment as about to prohibit th g aga Short eee. seveceee BMG 4 6d@14s 94; La Plata, 15s 6d@15s 9d; and indolence usually associated with holiday 
6 305 wheat, nnd for two or three houra the Te Bee tt’ eonthe geishbohes oy 3% Australian and New Zealand,16s3d@16s6d. times. The superabundance of arrivals 
8 6 mor giined credence. It was aa Ak whine... 36 The demand has gone off for bran; it al- has rather overweighted the European 
8 oo however, to be nothing but wind Pp ’ Bank bills, 6 months......... 3 Ht 44 ways does in June; and the result is that markets and occasioned a drop of sixpence 
5 6a) z ~ Trade bills. ...... csc. ceee cess BM 3% the price of medium is gate 10s lower per per quarter in cargoes. The much im- 
i —— as PoE SE A aly he 
1 ». Lasker of this city, start stulls the inquiry is n ctlve as it was. ave also contribu o the depression 
ga aaday ‘or America where ‘he will “= GLARGOW, SUNS B Canadian peas are exhausted on spot, which the less favorable reporte of the 
9 1% delegate at in at Milwaukee. He is the For the last few weeks the weather in while yn whites are held for an ad- American winter wheat crop have not 
‘ a eo . 
in Os = iat ion and it te anomie that be. = the aro} * were Ce ee cial the v Mixed Prion eg corn was in slow re- a be pacha wang 3 ae thie — 
‘n., an “i instructed to make the stron re fields, but since June a come inthe sun- quest at 18s4!¢d per 280 lbs. Oats were having reaped a-crop said to be the secon 
stock ‘scbtation regarding the delays in doar shine has been long and bright each day. somewhat pressed for sale and the price best on record 
‘Wisoonsia shipments, which this season have been The farmers ate delighted, and being favored buyers. Barley was dull and the The world’s weekly shipments to Europe 





a’most worse than ever, The delays were 


Scotchmen, doubtless ‘ore long, they 


quotation unchanged, while grinding 


are again moderate, being 1,082,000 qrs, of 
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which Russia contributes 420,000. All 
things considered, the prevailing tendency 
is to go slow uutil the situation clears and 
can be diagnosed with more certainty. 
Option trading has not been large, but 
_ prices since the holidays have moved up- 
wards in sympathy with America. Today ond hand offers still shading these prices 
a weaker tone set in and valnes dropped _ buyers could easily fill their wants at old 
3¢d to 4d per 100 Ibs, but on the week figures. 
July is }gd, and distant months %{d, bet- As regards patents, the German article 
ter. isthe best value obtainable with some 


The indispensable confidence has not 
come back yet and only a continuance of 
steadiness in foreign markets will influ- 
ence trade. 

American millers’ agents asked a little 
more money for all grades, but with sec- 


The chief element of strength to the portent characteristics of flour numerical- 
market this week, however, has been the y, and a fair idea of itssoundness. Chem- T 
decided determination in the American ical analysis is necessary for the quanti- 
winter wheat crop,asisshownbytheJune tive determination of soundness and with 
report of the Washington bureau, and as _ chemical analysis to supplement, assist 
is repeatedly stated in private advices. and direct the proper operation of the bak- 
The argument used is that a 10 per cent ing test, we have the best upto date meth- Ha 
deterioration in May generally meansthat od of flour testing. 
worse follows when the threshing ma- As to the application of the baking test 
chines tell their tale. Some bullish people to the millers’. need, scores of uses at once 
here are already inclined to predict that suggest themselves, in determinin the T 














The foreign flour market since the holi- business going on. A very good German the American crop this year will not ex- relative values of the thousand an one ‘ect 
days has been dull and business continues patent being sold at 10%fi per 100 kilos, ceed 600 million bushels, and thus leave kinds and qualities of wheat and wheat oe 
small within the same narrow lines pre- delivered in baker’s shop, which price is ber ee 4 50 millions surplus, nearly all of products. By patient and careful experi- isd 
viously prevailing. Strong flours, such considerably below the one at which the which would be required by extra Europe- mentation along rational lines we ma be tior 
as Minnesota and Kansas, alone have any home and American mftled patents are an countries. However, this may be there abletoclassify, and come to know the or cun 
interest for buyers and prices are reck- vainly. offered. is certainly more confidence in the market possible methods of obtaining the best re. 70! 
oned too high to justify purchases in ex- Belgian flour at 914@9%/fl c.i.f. is totally and more general desire to buy, at about sults in blending wheats or flours in the Le 
cess of the requirements of the moment. neglected. sixpence advance on the week, which cer- most profitable and intelligent fashion. - give 
General opinion leans to the view that Home millers did not raise their prices, tainly would not be the case if the Ameri- se : It 
lower rates will wate, later Ce Holders, ofering thete inland ray at from 10%fl to can ores progataed 2 big surpine on con- ‘ i BLEACH OR NOT TO BLEACH?” the 
not being overstocked, are not disposed to per os, home delivered. sequently large autumn shipments. ‘ake, for instance, the matter of 3 
unduly press sales and firmly maintain American millers quote: spring wheat ndia is now beginning to ship pretty ing. To bleach or not to bleach, Kec eS 
late quotations, feeling assured that first patent at 12@12%f1; spring wheat sec- freely, but the price of Indian wheat is the question. Whether it is nobler? “Aye, divi 
normal consumption will absorb their in- ond patent at 113,fi; spring wheat first relatively high. Choice white Kurrachee there’s the rub!”?. What dreams may come chu 
terest before the new American crop be- clear at 9fl; spring wheat chvice low is the popular grade, and the parcels afloat of makinga straight into a hich grade tior 
comes a factor in the adjustment of val- grade at 74 fl. this is worth 31s per 492 lbsc.i.f. while patent or a red dog into aclear. How are of 
ues. The tinned meat scare is expected to Russians offer at 29s 6d up to 3Js 6d per we really to know what has happened in a 
increase the use of bread as as substitute, FROM THE TRADE 492 lbs c.i.f. for the best, and La Platas at bleaching until we see the baked loaf of con 
but of this there is no practical evidence Walkers, Winser & Hamm, London, 288 9d4@29s 3d per 480 lbs c.i.f. Manitoba the bleached and unbleached side by side velc 
so far. In fact, the warmer weather isac- June 12: ‘The prospect of a return to nor- Wheats are getting more difficult to ob- and‘note the color, volume, flavor, etc, 0 
cused of having had quite the opposite maj trading conditions seems to recede tain, and today sold at 31s 6d per 480 lbs True, chemical analysis will show what org’ 
effect. ’ E further and further. Spot valuesare about ¢-i.f. for July shipment. The compara- . has happened from a chemical stndpoint; pali 

Local millers advisedly prolonged the 4nchanged, but the demand is of the tively high price of Kurrachee wheat is but the effect commercially is set forth by zati 
process of annual overhaul this Whitsun- slightest, while mills’ offers are distinctly here shown, and it obviously means that the baked loaves in the mos: tangible zati 
tide, some mills shutting down for a full Gearer again. The discrepancy between Kurrachee wheat is not going to bethede- fashion possible. and 
week. Accumulated stocks had made it the two positions for patents amountsto Pressing factor which it was two years Also to determine the degree of bleach- trus 
imperative either to do this or ran short hilli rv sack. Wh ago, when it was abundant at 27s per 492 Z and 

r more than twos ngs per sack. () ing treatment necessary. By =< series of 
time. Deliveries on old contracts = will venture to prophecy now when this bsc.i.f., while No. 1 northern Manitobas experiments with samples subjected to inst 
a — a soca age! i 7 will be got over? “TL — a A Bg to different degrees of treatment, we can ar- 7 
phi oraie’  taiex tken anita tancatte vel Altona Brothers, Rotterdam, June 12: inuvena ter date ge ily = | ee cohen rive at definite conclusions. Sc also with com 
P ion. Th h h has tak Owing to the holidays last week no report jac i pol ate itted) : reference to the many questions that are istic 
— ora be price of baker's erade patent Was issued; the tendency of the market ‘#St year, in quarters, (hundreds omitted): daily arising in the intricate process of bat 
qualities are irregular and’ couasiovally then was as quiet as ever. The grain Wook “duct yanr ASeis “Eo . Profitable milling, with empbacis on the nee 
pote htered to effect a clearance. At to- market since then was influenced by worse U.S. Amer. and Can. 310 95 : 3,910 word ‘‘profitable,’’ there have been cen- a 
day's conference, owing to the ‘unprofit- crop — eed sara ge F aeons __ Farge ed 231 280 10,191 9,439 ss = more or sl orl’ Pcp org 

. ; j articles showed a material advance. e an and other x ore the comparative ng ‘ests were 
— < milling, previous limits were tier stook assisted this advance,andin > ao ports... ° 4 a een thought of; but today the difference be ne 

American spring and winter wheat mill- Consequence buyers were much freer. The <2 tenn eee aanenie 113 192 2'103 —7'582 tween success and failure in milling de- atl 

ers, so far as this market is concerned, are ‘Tumors of prohibition of the exportof  Australasia...//1:1.. 20 35 2,540 3.19% pends upon the closest attention to all de- 8 

uite out of the running, though sales for Wheat from Russia is not given much Sundries............ 21 23 «1061 970 ~©=s tails that have to do with fins! results; a r 
jdt = shipment for other ports are re- credit, because the crop reports from _ that — — — — using the best means possible, which in- PA 
orted. No doubt a limited outlet is ob- Country are not discouraging, though the Total....... -++--1,200 1,200 54,855 48,615 cludes the comparative baking test. sick 
iieanie elsewhere in regions not sodomi- Usual famine in a couple of governments The study of the blending of the best poses 
nated by local mills’ keen competition. ¢XiS8ts again this year. In sympathy with streams for making the flour up to a uni- pc 
New business for shipment here is quite the firmness of grain, flour is also somee (COMPARATIVE form grade from day to day, the study of oe 
impracticable, either for old or new crop. What steadier, at least the offers from the how to make the largest percentage of pat- TH 
Shipments from all Atlantic ports, includ- United States and of inland flour area BAKING TESTS  s2h,consiettnt wise Bie required arade as Pn 
ing Canada to Liverpool, were last week, Shade higher compared with last week. well as to know how the medium grades _ 
5,000,280 sacks and to the United Kingdom Some sales of second hand, however, still i are running, in order to avoid losses in Rig! 
73,000, against 29,000 the same week last Check an effective advance. These sales (Continued from page 806.) this direction. Then the study of blend- whi 
ear. Since Aug. 1 the total to the United — a Sennnoned Sh os ge zon eee 000 to 11 billions of living yeast cells per ine, ae as ane nan — ae —_ - men 
sngions le wow SST AES, Seateet 100,- aie baee and owing tothe strong arriv- bone . pend sont his so naa mara ge Nyon bleaching together with the changing and = 
Ce ae ‘hones ere ies in als, there is not yet any sign of decrease. pe sori ora re igdinase euadaat suman onan adjustment of machinery to produce vari- sg 
such moderate quantities, that there isno Demand isa trifle better, though business cake, one may be obtaining anywhere from US results in tempering, granulation, righ 
ay t the present c.i.f. prices is about impos- ¥ bolting, purification, etc., all will be fa- i 
undue prosenre to realine, Das She demend § 6275 about 42,000,000,000 to about 156,000,000,000  cilitated by judicious interpretation of the 8 th 
_is so slack that holders can only obtain re- = 8110'€- living cells of yeast when the-weight of Coot °C ys ee oravarative bakin = tank min 
cent prices in retail quantities. For ship- ) 7 the individual cake varies as much as ten ‘eSuits of the comp: Sing Gane Th 
ment, neither American, Argentina orthe THE WORLD’S WHEAT percent from an actual one-half ounce, as __ In connection with the es ee vidu 
Continent, is offering on terms acceptable ‘ we have sometimes found, and in passing * Various kinds of wren. ~ comm a to be 
to importers. é By J. W. RUSH, LONDON, ENG. I would observe that in thisvaryingquali- baking test enables the miller o mamas be v! 

Argentine fours of the fneror medll0 the wheat market has at length appar- {Yof,compresed Yous now so generally change from old sap to.new con amg 
Vanishing point, but there is no induce- ently got into.a firmer and more satisfac 5 the'still more variable dried yeast used milling quality and avoid the expensive Modi 
ment fo fepince for shipment at anytbion {0r¥ groove Shipments fo uope ae fal. ju the country induc Very forge per cant Heung! poorer mining duals. Aare Mey 
“Hungarian flours are dull and lifeless ing rapidly, although it is still large for F200 Summeanon a given day a grocer feW millers to buy wheat which saa are | 
and have no present attractioninany posi- t bine © PR all surplus for Europe is Will send out a number of bags of flour of friends in years when a gra oe = fund 
tion. French and German flours are being e Aus plus for Pp a certain brand: at the same time he su were on the market, an : viols 
exploited, but no business has yet materi- 20W practically exhausted, and the Argen- Sion anal bee + for bread-maki P- when other millers, care free (in this re- subj 
Oe tot bs bende tina surplus is only sufficient to guarantee Fine dons is omenininal on An. pe bee —_ gard at least), were complaining that there mill 

Pacific, Indian and Chilian flours are % Weekly shipment of about 100,000 qrs tomers, not the yeast which is at fault, but 8S 2° profit in milling. poin 


This ech denna aoe Ae aa the flour; hence accumulated evidence, you. As before remarked, the usefulness of 


neglible quantities. tive bakine toate a ds entirely 
see, that the flour is bad. comparative ng tests depends I 
LaNSED that America wheat will evidently not be NSH tHe" ths BOUr IS PN tase chow” Soc 
* The Indian linseed crop, like the wheat move relatively the ability of a given brand to point in conducting the sameanc he be only 
, - meet these varying conditions and can be complicated and intricate a nature to the 





‘ t 1 th 8 
ero, «pres eel Innger than wae 0m, Monday the market received a eight Tevet relatively sven though the general sucessfully done by any but speciaias, (MMe 
poe So failure was seadionel, The final of- Peieechen aha that the Bo Aaregees mice character of the day’s baking varies some- equipped iho Pada gle = fa est ii 
ficial return, in fact, places the crop at ter of the interior intended to prohibit What sons 2 paeeenres ve from py evohatien of maaieeae apparatus au the 
nearly the previous average. The figures further export of wheat from Russia unti]  ©@Uses not entirely under control. formule and the survival of the fittest, the whic 
are, in tons: the new crop could be definitely judged. DOUGHS SHOULD BE KNEADED ALIKE ideal of absolute control of every condi- sg 
br Semaunes aa saincne naete shasogapaeeunas Saat borpe 4 Serene s ale geste ape. | oo. oer ‘ It is pecessary that {fougbs should be tion is being approached. . * 

eee cere wees wee e eres wees eees sees eeeseses ’ ’ neade * 1 X ner con- be 
ERR RR ee a a Se EE eR 556,000 notice of this obviously absurd report, water used will produce important varia- au more een Bey = Ere retraaile mo 
Average 1899 to 1906 305,750 which indeed has since been officially con- tions in the properties of the loaf; and, “4 ons ot con ay soe this reason that mm e 

on Pt ES : tradicted. The Russian government would therefore, proper addition of wateris a ‘he test becomes. It is fo k- vf 
In spite of relativel ll shi t : » ROSES in the hands of the inexperienced, the ba with 
n spite of relatively small shipments, hardly interfere at this juncture, with the _ very essential matter. n the hands o —— ’ 
prices have been difficult to maintain, and country’s chief source of income, viz., the We have tried various ways for obtain- 128 test is so often deceiving. — > be ndu 
compare as follows with previous periods: —agricuitural exports. It is a fact, however, ing, by mechanical meth the correct The specialist in fans Sige ple mea 
Calcutta Argentine that in some of the chief wheat growing amount of water required, but are obliged hand on she puree the les from a feeli 
May-June shipmentto June parte of Russia the crop has been sadl still to rely on expert judgmentandopinion Of the fiel A ibe lin ite of variations iouan 
* ewe Hull Homburs to oa amaged by the prolonged drouth, whic rather than a scientific method. sources furnis. ing e ~ Soa by com the 
BOW o0- <-> nceeer tle ie sSeatcle = is = ba has only lately been relieved, and it is to Another point at which judgment is re- and quality, an 8 repor iven SAall- pa 
Month oe ccoele Oi etecte fiséd 4234  +¢ feared that the rain has come too late. quired is in taking the dough at just the Parison with others where any gi en ith. =. 
One year ago.....41s arses? = ae aan On the other hand, the crops have a brill- roper time after rising. ere seems to Ple stands, and << ote is e rom den mem 
Two years ago. ..30s 444d 303 744d 30s 7%4d 29894  iant promise in the governments which no other way than to depend on one’s ¢rto unknown p enomena Bee ys aor 
Three years ago..38s 9d 39s 398 87s . supply the Black Sea ports, and unléss the opinion at this point. Fg conditions > iar. gd to believe ap 
The fear of large supplies of American ¢Xtraordinarily heavy rains which have After what has been said, the necessity der bet - = that it - ible by the er: t 
seed tends to check buyers. In the last ately been experienced, have damaged for the perfect control of ali conditions of ™ore and m tends i copar atus and fore: 
five weeks 250,000 qrs of American seed the nearly ripe crops, itis possiblethat the baking tests must be obvious. For if, 8¢ of the best m an they 
Russia after a]] may have an average crop, 


have been shipped to Europe, principally 
to Continental countries. 

The Indian and Argentina shipments 
since Jan. 1, however, total only 404,000 


ual- 

in the jud t of the writer, col without personal bias or opinion to 9 

if not so large as in either of the three Should A jodgmen Poth the baked taat titively locate the value of flour. — rdinal a 
previous years. In other European coun- primarily and not alone thecolor of either | By way of emphasizing the cardity all hi 
tries, including France and England, the he dou y, ball or the Pekar (dipping) test principle set forth in this Pa of my of th 





tons, against 601,000 tonsinthecorrespond- Crop promise can only be described as fair or ‘‘slicking’’ the dry flour, it follows that pressing the cordial appreciatic: t al 
ing period last year, and 851,000 tons in 0 good, and it will require the best of the development of the true color depends auditors, let me -—. conclusion, Hy “a 
1904, when prices were so depressed. meteorological conditions from now to somewhat upon the development of the when this annual oo end enjoyed in in 
; harvest to bring abouta fair average Euro- Joaf volume just as the roper develop- have finished its deliberations an¢ oper: te 
HOLLAND, JUNE 11 pean wheat production this year. Theav- ment of the volume depends on the proper __ the hearty ood-fellowship always bl clan’ 
. erage European crop in the past four years yeast action and water addition. alent in this fraternity and the ‘i ers and lend’ 
With America sending higher wheat fig- is 226 million qrs: and for the previous and prodigal hospitality of the m! rote thelr 
ures, the wheat market ruled firm, but four years 195 million grs. The present CHEMICAL ANALYGIS other citizens of this beautiful city, The 


will write it down by comparison as UP 


Correctly conducted comparative baking 
highest 3 


strange to say the firmness did not infiu- 
tests then will give three of the four im- 


year’s total does not look like much ex- 
ence the Dutch market materially. 


ceeding the last named total. 
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THE MODEL LOCAL ORGANIZATION— 
ITS RELATION TO THE FEDERATION 


Harry E. Hooker of Lansing, Mich., Secretary of the Michigan Association, 
Reads Paper on This Subject at Milwaukee Convention 


This is an age of organization. The ob- 
ject is always to facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of that which is sought, and which 
isdifficult without the aid of organiza- 
tion, whether it be the attainment of pe- 
cuniary gain, intellectual uplift, social 
promotion, the saving of the immortal 
soul, or the betterment of conditions of a 

iven industry. 
eit isa fact that in numbers and unity 
there is strength. You see this truth dem- 
onstrated in some form or other every 
day. Corporations exist and pay large 
dividends by means of organization; 
churches thrive through proper organiza- 
tion; men attain their desires in the realm 
of politics by means of organization; our 
railway s-rvice is the best in the world; a 
conditicr. which is accomplished by a mar- 
velous system of organization. 

Our governments become powerful b 
organization along all lines: our munici- 
palities crow and thrive through organi-, 
zation; iabor unions do much organi- 
zation, ava many times through mom pd 
and illeza! methods; the much tal of 
trusts c:sc their power to organization, 
and throw. zh illegitimate means in many 
instance. 

There are organizations, agricultural, 
commercial, social, humanitarian, anarch- 
istic, governmental, and many others, 
but all fur the one great purpose of accom- 
plishing ‘or their members or participants 
that which could not be done without the 
organization. 

Organizations may be classified into two 
heads: Those with legitimate objects, 
and means of accomplishment. 2. Those 
without ‘cgitimate objects-and means of 
accomplishment. 

Organizations under the second heading 
are a positive detriment and menace to so- 
ciety. ‘heir objects and methods are 


wrong. in other words, by reason of the 
existence of these illegitimate organiza- 
tions, rights are violated. 

In life’s battle, there is one point which 


should be kept constantly before us. I re- 
fer to the great subject or principle of 
Rights. The individual, or organization 
which has this in view should be com- 
mended and cppele The organization 
which has not this purpose in sight isa 
detriment to society, and should be re- 
strained. The question of what is my 
right and what is the right of my brother 
is the thought which is uppermost in the 
mind of every right-thinking man. 

Tn every transaction, whether by an indi- 
vidual or organization, the first question 
to be answered should be: Will any right 
be violated? 

And now we come to the consideration 
of the tirst part of my subject, i. e: ‘“The 
Model Local Organization,’’ which clearly, 
as we bave just seen, must be one whose 
objects and methods of accomplishment 
are legitimate and which recognizes the 
fundainental law of Rights as opposed to 
Violation of rights. And in discussing the 
subject | am referring to the model local 
millers’ organization, and shall aim to 
point ont a few essentials. 


I1ARMONY BETWEEN MEMBERS 


In the first place, harmony among mem- 
bers should prevail. By this I mean not 
only an absolute absence of ill feeling, but 
the presence of real frieadship, a disposi- 
tion to help one another, a friendly inter- 
est in the welfare of the brother miller; 
the same relationship and good feeling 
Which may be found to a | sand degree 
among inembers of the legal profession; 
that fellowship in which, although there 
iS Comjetition, there exists a disposition 
to “‘live and let live.’? 
Memb 's should work for the good of 
wear lation, recognizing the fact that 
rt ou: the local organization the milling 
n usti'y would deteriorate for want of a 
oy oe ot protection of its rights in times 
: sanger to the trade. There should be a 
~ ing that progression is better than re- 
thoression, and a realization of the fact 
_ Organization tends toward progres- 
The model organization is th 
e one whose 
one a are in the habit of using the as- 
o- ation for the betterment of their trade, 
~ . ‘us the trade of their brother mill- 
fas he organization whose members look 
7 ward to the meetings in order that 
wad ‘ay renew and perpetuate acquaint- 
Ces, the organization whose members, 
A they get in a local millers’ meeting, 
= fe “eso much to say in the discussion 
p Aan subjects on the programme that the 
oe time is all too short for the pur- 
ae ‘He organization which has succeeded 
than pressing its members with the fact 
oe to have a successful association or 
— bes ci members shall 
Ir responeibintte assistance, and feel 


Here should be a willingness to con- 


tribute to weekly reports and give all 
members the benefit of each other’s ex- 
perience. 

The members of the model local organi- 
zation ‘‘stand pat’’ on propositions they 
have once endorsed; its members never 
fail to appear (on call from the secretary 
before the legislative committees, an 
stand firmly for legislation endorsed b 
the association, or in opposition to detri- 
mental measures. ; 

The members of the model club, even 
though they meet with ill success and re- 
verses, still retain their membership and 
do not ‘‘get sore’? at the association be- 
cause some neighbor miller is cutting 
prices in their local territory. In fact, the 
members of the model organization are 
broad enough to realize that there are 
more or less black sheep in nearly every 
flock, and that if one member is not 
‘‘square’’ that fact doesn’t justify his 
neighbor member in withdrawing from 
the association. 

The model organization is not necessari- 
ly the one which makes a phenomenal 

rowth in its membership by reason of the 

act that its secretary is out on the road 

hustling for members a large share of the 
time, but the association which holds its 
members and occasionally adds a new one 
by reason of its good work and because 
the object is the promotion of its mem- 
bers’ welfare. 

The model organization makes every 
effort to advance the interests of its mem- 
bers by encouraging and endorsing good 
legislation which undertakes to procure 
reasonable concessions from the carriers 
of its products. 

The model organization should adopt a 
system whereby its members may hear 
from it, and each other, every week, or at 
least once in two weeks, and thereby keep 
in touch with one another, and whereby 
all matters of common interest may be 
freely exchanged by and between mem- 
bers, whether it relate to prices of prod- 
ucts, crop reports, information on uncom- 
mercial conduct of buyers, or matters of 
sa interest to the milling fraternity. 

embers should pay their dues promptly. 

The modei organization should not be 
afraid to spend a little money on postage, 
even if the secretary’s vs thereby 
kept below where it should be. A little 
money should not be begrudged for enter- 
tainment of its members at meetings, and 
the meetings should come often; at least 
twice a year. 

No stone should be left unturned to ad- 
vertise the superior qualities of the flour 
of members; that is, if the flour is superi- 
or, as in the case of Michigan flour. 

armers should be encouraged to sow a 
large acreage of wheat every fall; remedies 
for smutty wheat should be published and 
circulated by the association and its mem- 
bers; in fact, any information whereby 
crop conditions will be improved should 
be urged by the association. 

Members should give their hearty sup- 
port and co-operation to their execative 
committee and secretary, when they are 
giving their best efforts to the association 
and its work. 

And last, but not least, the model local 
organization should identify itself with 
the Millers’ National Federation, and be 
loyal to it just as it expects its individual 
members to be loyal to it. 


ITS RELATION TO THE FEDERATION 


So much for the requisites of a model 
miller’s local organization. Now we come 
to its relation to the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. 

Any words I might utter in astting 
forth the objects and benefits of our Mill- 
ers’ National Federation would, at this 
time, be superfluous. You are all familiar 
with the nature of its work. You all know 
what it is seeking to accomplish. Every 
miller knows the good which has resulted 
from the organization of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. As has been said be- 
fore, the Federation is to the local associa- 
tion or club, and its individual members, 
what our federal government is to each 
state and its citizens. 

No one would think of questioning the 
importance and mpeg of the federal 
government. It is true, the state govern- 
ment has its place, but without the feder- 
al government our states would soon 
a ing and hauling, and discord would 

ollow, as has been demonstrated during 
the history of, the American people. 

The federal government has a constitu- 
tion and laws which the states abide by. 
In fact, it is Face oven fA that while each 
state has its own local laws for the govern- 
ment of its own peupte, yet no state law 
should be made which is in conflict with 
the federal constitution and laws, as they 
are supreme. 

So with the Millers’ National Federa- 


tion: it is seeking to establish certain 
rules and standards which will subserve 
the purpose of all local clubs and associa- 
tions. For instance, the schedule of differ- 
entials and the uniform sales contract. 
Now, if our state organizations do not 
stand by such action as the Federation 
may take, the work of the Federation is 
futile. The very object of the Federation 
is to unite the local clubs, to make them 
work in harmony, to unify the various 
milling interests throughout the United 
States. Without the Federation, the vari- 
ous clubs would have nothing in common; 
each club would stand alone. 

National legislation can be accom- 
plished much more easily where it is sup- 
ported by clubs representing many locali- 
ties instead of one or two. The duty of the 
Federation is to get the various clubs to 
working together with one common pur- 
= in view. It is the machinery where- 

Yy peace and prosperity to millers may be 
brought about. 

The object of the Federation is toinflu- 
ence and control situations of importance 
to the milling fraternity which it would 
be impossible or at least difficult for the 
local club todo. It is easy to see that an 
organization which represents mills from 
all sections of the United States isina 
better position to influence national legis- 
lation than a local club which represents 
only a small portion of the milling indus- 
try in the United States. Legislators like 
to please their constituents, and if the 
various constituents are in accord, the rest 
is easy. 

If we are to havea Federation it must 
have members. Its members consist of 
clubs and associations for the most part. 
It is just as important for the members of 
the Federation to stand by its national or- 
ganization, as it is for the various states 
to stand by the federal government. The 
same principle is involved. 

The small miller (so-called) may ask, 
How am I benefited by the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation? He cannot see that he has 
any more dollars than he would have with- 
out the Federation, but he has, because of 
the improved conditions. It is just as sens- 
ible to assert that the citizens of each 
state in the Union are no better off with 
the Union, that they have no more pros- 
perity, but they have. The idea is, that by 
reason of the existence of the Federation, 
the condition of the local club or associa- 
tion and its members is benefited, not 
only because of what the Federation can 
accomplish, but forthe further reason that 
the milling interests are united, and are 
working toward one common end, i. e., 
betterment of conditions which affect the 
industry. 

Much can be said why the relation be- 
tween the Federation and the local or- 
ganization should be maintained. Reason 
after reason can be given, but the funda- 
mental principle is the union of the many 
milling interests, for in union there is 
strength. 





Foreign Trade and Obstacles 


Commenting on the obstacles in the way 
of doing business with American mills, a 
London importer writes: 

A great many millers are ready to stand 
by their responsibilities: but they do not 
comprehend that every little irregularity 
in quality of flour ee has a serious 
effect upon trade with American mills. 
This is epeteny true at a time like this, 
when such flour does not offer sufficient 
inducement to a small baker to go to the 
trouble of blending. The British bakin 
journals have been backing the Britis 
miller very strongly. We believe this is 
due bea to self interest, because the 
British miller advertises very handsomely, 
and these organs are apparently seeking to 
sauenes the home baker against imported 

our. 

Asa specimen of the attitude of some 
bakers, we received a communication a 
day or two ago, as follows, from a custom- 
er who used to buy American flour from 
us: ‘“‘lam ndta buyer of foreign flour: 
ony colonial when wanted. So it’s no use 
sending samples of flour from the United 
States.”’ ’ 

This baker took 500 bags in two equal 
qoansisies, and for a baker in the west of 

ngland, this is a large purchase. He does 
not offer any explanation of his present 
attitude; but his comments are indicative 
of the position of a large number of Eng- 
lish bakers at the present time. 





L. P. Wood, Lake Crystal (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co: General tendency among flour 
buyers is to look for lower prices. They 
keep stocks at low point on this account 
and buy only for immediate needs, de- 
manding quick shipment. Easily dispose 
of all our millfeed to local and mixed car 
buyers. Farmers’ deliveries of wheat are 
fully up to average. 


George G. S. Campbell, Alexandria 
Minn: Domesticdemand for flour is good 
at full values. Feed, fair at good prices. 
Wheat deliveries are liberal for this season. 
Weather too cold and wet for wheat and 
corn. 











The editor of the Grist of Grins has re- 
cently come into possession of an extreme- 
ly rare work entitled ‘‘Diseases of Milling 
and Their Cure.’’ So far as can be ascer- 
tained, but few copies of the work were 
ever printed, and it is even suggested that 
the copy in our possession is the only one 
issued or, at least, the only one now in ex- 
istence. Needless to say, the book is not 
offered for sale, but its owner is willing to 
let a limited number of people look at it 
briefly and carefully. For the benefit of 
the trade at large, a few extracts are given 
below and others will be presented from 
time to time as space permits. The ex- 
tracts are from a very valuable chapter en- 
titled ‘‘First Aid to the Wounded.’ 

Loss oF MEMBERS—Should an employee 
get an arm caught in the machinery, treat 
the employee at once but leave the ma- 
chinery to care for itself. Change adver- 
tisements to read ‘‘Hand Made Flour.’’ Do 
not shut down the mill, since ne mill 
should ever sacrifice time. 


CANCELLITIS—A disease caused by vio- 
lent fluctuation at market centers. Gently 
soothe the patient; if intractable, roast 
the afflicted parts mildly. If the disease 
does not yield readily to this treatment, 
get a large, wet elm club and soak patient 

tween the eyes. 

STOPPAGE OF REMITTANCE — A very 
prevalent disease but one that can be cured 
if proper methods are used in time. Use 
gentle pressure at first, making it gradual- 
ly heavier in as diplomatic manner as pos- 
sible. Gloves should be used in the earlier 
stages of the treatment and care must be 
taken not to affect the patient’s nerves, 
though they are usually good in this form 
of ailment. Too harsh treatment will re- 
sult in lapse of memory. Court plaster 
should only be resorted to in extreme 
cases, but when used it should be used 
a-plenty. 

INTERMITTENT KickIne—Like the fore- 
going, this ailment is caused by an excess 
of nerve power. Ascertain the cause of 
the trouble and apply a warm reprimand, 
increasing the dose from time to time un- 
til a cure results. Unless treated promptly 
this disease will change from intermittent 
to chronic, in which event it can only be 
corrected through return kicking. Admin- 
ister the kicks in the face. 

CoLtp Frret—Prevalent in market cen- 
ters. In diagnosis, note eat enthusiasm 
followed by depression resulting in some 
of the symptoms of cancellitis (see above.) 
Hot air and inexperienced salesman are 
frequent causes of this trouble. Enthuse 
the patient by local applications of com- 
mon sense. If he does not respond readily, 
hold order before his eyes, pointing out 
salient features, including his own signa- 
ture. The disease yields to treatment slow- 
ly and in obstinate cases it is er ees | 
advisable to adopt the advice of an ol 
praetiooe who hacks the patient with a 
arge, shiny, double-bitted axe. 

CoNSIGNALIA—A disease directly result- 
ing from indiscretions. Confined to the 
milling trade, and millers are chief suffer- 
ers. Patient has vivid dreams of fortune 
and frequently imagines he is the possess- 
or of the original Alladin’s lamp. The 
visions continue through the early stages 
of the disease, but are usually dissipated 
by the first news from a market center. De- 
parture of dream is not infrequently ac- 
complainied by violent fits of profanity, 
and spasms sometimes follow. A cure is 
often effected by having the patient talked 
to by a former sufferer from the trouble. 
In most instances, however, the surest 
treatment has been non-interference, in 
which case the fever runs its course and 
the sufferer, after a long period of de- 
spondency, comes his former cheerful 
self and is henceforth immune. While not 
essentially fatal, the percentage of deaths 
from this ailment is high and ought to be 
a dern sight higher. 

—W. W. W. 





Just One More Chance 

Judge (to prisoner just condemned to 
death): You have the legal right to ex- 
press a last wish, and if it is possible it 
will be granted. 

Prisoner (a barber): I should like just 
once more to be allowed to shave the Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

—Jugend, 


SSeS 


Special Notices 


The rate for Want advertisements in this 
department is 20c a line of seven words 
minimum charge . fi. For the benefit o 
those out of a position, advertisements of 
Situations Wanted will be accepted at one- 
half. the above figures, both as to price and 
minimum charge : 

Cash must accompany the order to avoid 
the opening of transient accounts. 











HELP WANTED 








ANTED—A COMPETENT MILLER, FOR 

a 75-bbl mill about to be erected at Lenby,’ 

Man. Also business with capital preferred. 
Address, Arthur S. Hare, Lenby, Man. 


WANTED AT ONCE — A HEAD MILLER 

to take our head miller’s place. Must 
have $500 to take his interest. Good salary paid. 
A fine chance for a good miller. Address, A. 
W. Berkner, Cayuga, N. D. 


\ ANTED—AN ENERGETIC, COMPETENT 

flour salesman for northern Iowa. None 
but experienced man need apply. In beinteess. 
please state age, reference, salary expects : 
and other particulars. Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. 


WANTED—BY A FIRST-CLASS FIRM OF 

engineers, two experienced salesmen; one 
to take Minneapolis and district; the other 
New York and district. Applicants in their re- 
ply must clearly state the amount of salary, 











commission and travelling expenses required. 
ddress, X 902, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILES FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








OR SALE— 125-bbl mill, everything new. 
with Nordyke machinery, Corliss evgine 
and electric plant, located in the celebrated 
wheat belt of northern Oklahoma. Other busi- 
ness demands owner’s time.’ Address, C. 8S. 
918, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


OR SALE AT A SNAP—A 150-BBL UP-TO- 
date mill builtin 1904. In best hard wheat 
section of North Dakota. Will rent or take in 
partner if practical miller. We have too much 
other business. It will be useless to reply un- 
less you have $8,000. La Moure Mill Co., La 
Moure, N. D. 


Fok SALE CHEAP — A_ FIRST-CLASS 
- steam grist mill in one of the best towns in 
southern Michigan; 5,000 inhabitants. Excel- 
lent wheat country, and practically no compe- 
tition. Here is a rare opportunity for a good 
miller. Writefor particulars to F. A. Stuart, 
Marshall, Mich. 


KLAHOMA MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR 
sale—Capacity, 250 bbls—fiour and meal. 
Steam coal, $1.75 per ton. Switches to Santa 
Fe and Frisco railroads. Good crop prospect. 
Extensive trade established. Terms one-third 
cash. Balance on time. Address, Oma 928, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


OR SALE AT A BARGAIN — A FIRST- 
class, perfectly eqrtpped. up-to-date, 40-bbl 
capacity flouring mill, with water-power, in- 
cluding 42 acres of well-cultivated land and an 
excellent stone dwelling house. There is a fine 
farming country‘in chose peoxipaiby. and a pop- 
ulation of over 60,000 within a radius of 12 
miles. A splendid opportunity for a live man. 
Easy terms. a to Candor & Munson, at- 
torneys at law, Williamsport, Pa. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 








OSITION WANTED—AS MILLER BY A 

young man; 10 years’ experience. Can come 

at once. Good references. Address, R. W. 938, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


PpoOsiTION WANTED—BY A CHIEF ENGI- 

- neer where there is steady comenoyenems, 
Can come on short notice and furnish st of 
references. Address. L. B. 923, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION WANTED—AS HEAD MILLER 
by a thoroughly reliable, and competent 

man, at present head millerin a 600-bbl Kansas 

mill and have been with present firm over six 

ro. Address, Ben L. Yohe, Clay Center, 
ansas. 


WANTED —TO REPRESENT A GOOD 

spring wheat mill, also Ohio winter wheat 
mill, on commission basis, in Pittsburgh, west- 
ern Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. Address, 
B. = 937, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


N ILL DOCTOR—IF THERE IS ANY WEAK 
point about your mill, causing poor quali- 

ty or yield, I can put it right. ong experi- 

ence; reasonable charges. Don’t want steady 

job. Address G. N. 934, care Northwestern 
iller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION WANTED — AS ENGINEER; 10 
years’ experience; last place six years. 
Own tools and have chief engineer’s license. 
Prefer eastern Minnesota. Best references. 
Address, M. R. 929, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


QITUATION WANTED — ON OR AFTER 
\O July 1. Prefer second place in mill of 500 
or up, but would take charge of smaller mill. 
Fifteen years’ experience in mills up to 600 bbls. 
Competent and reliable. La Vierre Calahan, 
Wheelersburg, Ohio. 























OSITION WANTED—ALERT,ADVANCED 
miller, capable of handling men, experi- 
enced in country mills, as head miller, 100 to 
300 bbl mill. Satisfactory references. Salar 
reasonable. Results tell the story. Address, I. 
" 2 939, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


OSITION WANTED — AS BOOKKEEPER 
with good mill in Minnesota or Dakotas, by 
energetic young man. oderate compensa- 
tion. Three years’ experience country mill of- 
fice work; operates Repewseser, Good refer- 
ences. Address, G. R. , care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION WANTED—AS HEAD MILLER 

in good merchant mill of from 200 to 1,0C0 
bbls capacity. Fully up to date in modern 
milling and guarantee Sip-tow, results. Open 
for engagement at once. A-No. 1 references. 
Address, C. A. 917, Chatfield, Minn. 


OSITION WANTED—IN MINNEAPOLIS, 

_Minn., as local representative for some 
millfurnishing house. ave had twenty ye*rs’ 
experience in the milling business. Have had 
qhaspe of construction work and operating. 
Am familiar with all lines of machinery. ‘Ade 
dress 8. P. 983, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


H®4D ‘MILLERS—LOOKING FOR JOBS— 

advertise in this department—pretty sure 
to get results. owners—large and small— 
read 4 , fy ae ae Many operatives aocure 
g positions in way. e same a es 
to second millers mibwelshin engineers. cilles 
men, packers and other mill help. Give it a 
trial. Cost 50c per week for 35 words. Address 
The Northwestern Miller. Minneapolis. 


JIOSITION WANTED—AS HEAD MILLER, 
in mill of medium capacity, or second in 
large one, with goot reliable firm, who willa 
preciate close attention to duty and will do its 
part in obtaining results in the mill. “Have had 
experience in grinding hard and soft wheat 
with reel and sifter system in mill having ca- 
pacity up to 4,000 bbls. Can come at once. On 
account of change of management:am out of 
employment. Can give referencés from all 
former employers. Address, Southwestern 
930, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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N ICHIGAN MILL FOR SALE—FIFTY BAR- 

rel water power flour mill and complete 
feed, meal and buckwheat plant. Eleven room 
house, with furnace. Two barns and seventy 
acresof re farming land; 200 ft from G. R. 
and I. R. R., one and one-fourth miles from 
town of 5,000. Mill doing good business. Reason 
for selling, death of owner. Apply to R. B. 
Garling, Big Rapids, Mich. 


OR SALE — INDIANA CORN MILLING 
plant. All property of Montezuma Mill 
company; composing a corn mill of 5,000 bus 
capacity; crib elevator of 30,000 bus capacity. 
Power plant, 500-hp Corliss engine; four 72- 
inch tubular boilers, two 80-ton track scales 
and power shovels. Mill surrounded by tracks 
and private switches: highest grade of heaters 
and Pompe. all practically new and most mod- 
ern machinery used in corn milling. Three 
residence properties all located at Montezuma, 
Ind., on C. H. & D. R. R. and C. & E. 1. R. R. in 
the white corn belt and coal mining district. S. 
F. Max Puett, trustee, will receive sealed bi 
upon this property up till Tuesday noon, July 
31, 1906, at Montezuma, Ind., each bid to be ac- 
companied by a certified check of one thou- 
sand dollars ($1,000), check to be returned with- 
in 10 days if bid not accepted. Terms, one-third 
cash, one-third in one year and one-thirdin two 
yoaes: proved security or whatever terms bid- 
er desires tomake. Bids may be upon main 
plant, not including residences, or residence 
propert soperesey. Trustee reserves right to 
reject all bids. Bids to be opened at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., on August 1, 1906, and passed upon by 
creditors and stockholders. of said Montezuma 
Mill Co. Inspection invited. Photographs and 
further information upon application to 8S. F. 
Max Puett, trustee, Montezuma, Ind. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








ILLS, ELEVATORS, MILL SITES, WA- 

ter power, second-hand machinery, interest 

in mills or other property find ready buyers, 

sellers, or investors through an advertisement in 

these columns, Readers of the Northwestern 
Miller are men with purchasing power. 


ORSALE—ONE ATTRITION MILL MANU- 
factured by the Foos Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, nearly new. Size No. 13%, 24-inch plates, 
with reversed drive and upright cob crusher. 
This outfit will be sold cheap. Address, M. E.C., 
910, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


No EXCHANGE—I HAVE FOR DISPOSI- 

tion a modern, up-to-date 500 bbl flour mill, 
recently remodeled, running full time, trade 
established, and would consider an exchange 
for farm lands located in North Dakota or 
Minnesota, or might consider some live eleva- 
tor property well located. Address F 
Summit Place, Minneapolis. 


OR SALE OR RENT—WATER POWER, 
modern 225-bb1 mill, situated on main lines 
of Grand Trunk & Pere Marquette. Best wheat 
county in Michigan. Would sell for cash or 
on contract or would rent to responsible par- 
ties. Business established in 1856. Present pro- 
ppietors intend settling elsewhere. Address, 
ater Power, 785, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 














JOR EXCHANGE-40 ACRES FRUIT AND 

alfalfa on Sacramento river, Shasta county, 
Cal., upon which is located water power, fiour- 
ing mill, thoroughly modern, Five tfousand 
inches water; 3 dwellings: 2 warehouses. Here 
isa sure money maker for right man; fine 
climate. Business all worked up. On account 
of age of owner he desires to convert it into 
eastern i eet’ 6 to be near his children. 
Price, $20,000. W.G. Krutz, Jr., 723 Chamber 
of Commerce, Chicago. 





Write Us We yi wt yes. why 


McDaniel WHEAT WASHER 
for washing your wheat. 
Richmond Manufacturing Company 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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W. I. Gray Geo. K. Belden 


W. I. Gray G Co. 


Electric Light, Heating, Plumbing, Ven- 
tilating, Water Works and Power Plants 


704 5th St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Large Water Power for Sale 


_, The Keewatin Power Company, Lim- 
ited, will offer for sale at auction its de- 
veloped Water Power on the West 
branch of the bebege ss River, at the 
outlet of the Lake of the Woods. Town 
of Kenora (formerly Rat Po: ), Ont., 
having the following characteristics: 
Effective horse power, 28,000; fall, 19 
ft; water sonphes directly from the 
Lake of the oods; entire immunity 
from ice difficulties of every kind; mas- 
sive granite dam on bed rock founda- 
tion; 386 acres of land for utilizing 
wer; direct connection with the main 
ne of the Canadian Pacific Railway at 
Keewatin Station and direct navigation 























MILLING ENGINEER 
siteution given to. Genie tint a 
a es proving the mill- 


not satisfactory, 
Years of experience. 
621 Postal WILLIAM B. POOL 
Teleerend Bid’g 






















connection with the Lake of the Woods icago, Buffalo, N. yY, 
and sg River. 
Sale will take place in the Russell 





House, Ottawa, Canada, on Thursda 
5th July, 1906,at2p.m. The sale w 
be subject to a reserve bid. Plans of 
the property and further information 
may be had from the undersigned. : 
JOHN MATHER, President Keewatin 
Power Co., Ltd., 453 Laurier ave., E., 
Ottawa, Can., or R. A. MATHER, 
Manager, Keewatin, Ont., Can. 


























CODES 


Te Riverside Code 


1901 Edition revised and corrected under 
the auspices of the Bureau International 













THE lawyer wants 
copies of his letters, 





















des Administrations Télégraphiques, but prefers his legal 
Berne, Switzerland. The only modern documents in record 
Millers’ Code in existence. Used exclu- black. 
yee by the leading Export Millers of 
sg The New TH. Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 






gives him both copying 
and record typewriting 
with one machine and 
without a change of 





















Te ~A BC Cod ribbon. 

Fourth Edition ..... Bp ae a= $5.00 Ths snching permits not 
on e use of a three-color 
Fifth Edition ..........0+eeeeee 7.00 ribbon, but «so of a two- 
color or single-color r: mn. 
Ge cA 1 Code No extra po for this new 

Der CEOS 60s iced scesnzasseoctcs -$7.50 model. 
FOR SALE BY Tue Smite Premier TyPe- 










WRITER Co, 
325 Hennepin Ave. 


Minneapolis ZA 






THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
or by any of its Branch Offices. 
















































































MILL FOR SALE 


A Snap 


Mill for sale of 600 to 700 bbls. Has made $40, - 
000 to $80,000 yearly. Gets 700,000 to 800,000 
bus wheat by farmers’ deliveries. Liberal elevator 
Has two sets of tracks on extensive rail- 
Has local trade for 50,000 bbls 
Handles 100,000 bus other 


storage. 
road systems. 
yearly at full prices. 
grain. 

Fine steam plant. Machinery in best of con- 
dition. Entire plant up-to-date, running steadily 
day and night. Price very low. Easy terms. 
Owner has made a competence, mostly earnings of 
this mill, and desires to retire. 

Reference by permission — the Northwestern 
Miller. Address SNAP, 935, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 














